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PREFACE. 


It  may  help  the  reader  better  to  appreciate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  book  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  biography, 
but  that  it  is  intended  as  a  brief  yet  comprehensive 
description  of  the  state  of  England — mainly  among  the 
poorer  classes — from  the  birth  of  his  lordship  in  1801  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1885,  and  'of  the  great  moral, 
social,  political,  and  religious  changes  for  the  better, 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  labours  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  others  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
young  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  to  be  content  to 
do  even  humble  things,  without  waiting  for  some  special 
or  great  occasions  which  may  never  be  granted  to  them. 
In  this  way  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  prepare  for 
more  important  duties,  should  such  require  their  help. 
They  will  also  realise,  in  the  meantime,  the  joy  which 
ever  accompanies  self-denying  labour  for  the  good  of 
others. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  get  at  the  facts  ami 
incidents  of  his  lordship’s  labours,  in  every  department 
in  which  he  had  put  forth  his  energies.  Not  content 
with  this,  application  was  made  to  the  family  for  further 
information.  The  following  touching  letter  speaks  for 
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itself,  and  is  especially  valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  writer 
has,  since  it  was  written,  departed  this  life  : 

“  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  any  special  manner. 
My  deeply-lamented  and  honoured  father  was  so  much 
the  property  of  the  nation,  with  whose  best  interests, 
both  public  and  private,  he  was  more  closely  identified 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  that  any  anecdote  or  incident 
that  I  knew  of  him  has  already  become  public  property. 
His  whole  thoughts  and  works  were  devoted  to  the 
people,  and  nobly  have  the  people  come  forward  to 
show  their  affection  and  respect  for  his  memory. 

“We,  his  sorrowing  family,  can  never  forget  it.  I 
wish  you  success  in  your  contemplated  publication. 

“Tours,  &c., 

“  SHAFTESBURY.” 

If  these  wishes  are  in  any  way  realised,  this  labour  of 
love  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


JOHN  W.  KIRTON. 
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TRUE  NOBILITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING. 

“  Let  us  choose  wisely,  while  we  have  the  power, 

A  treasure  with  which  never  more  to  part — 

A  fadeless  blossom ;  for  the  untrue  flower 
Will  change  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  heart. 

He  that  mistakes  the  pearl  on  ocean  shore 
Yainly  returns  when  years  have  passed  away ; 

For  wave-borne  from  his  hand  for  evermore 
Is  that  which  at  his  feet  once  waiting  lay. 

The  pure  star  shines  but  once  on  every  life ; 

God  help  us  when  it  rises  to  our  view, 

That,  standing  steadfast-soul’d  amid  the  strife, 

We,  seeing  many  lights,  may  choose  the  true.” 

HE  of  the  wisest  sentences  ever  written 
by  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold  was  that 
wherein  he  tells  us,  that  “  Yes  and  No 
are,  for  good  or  evil,  the  Giants  of 
Life.”  Yet  how  few  have  ever  fully 
realised  how  true  it  is,  and  how  much 
smaller  the  number  who  are  able  to  say 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  when  their  own  convictions 
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of  what  they  feel  to  be  right,  are  found  to  be  opposed  to 
the  everyday  talk,  and  fashionable  customs  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  stand  out  alone  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  fancied  to  be  so  much  better  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  everybody  but  ourselves,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  “  odd,”  “  so  peculiar,” 

“  so  very  precise,”  “  so  unlike  other  people,”  and  so  on.  To 
be  reckoned  as  a  kind  of  “  black  sheep,”  in  those  respects, 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  sins  of  modern  society 
which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  forgiven,  and 
will  be  regarded  certainly  as  a  great  penalty  to  be  endured. 
But  it  is  far  better  to  pay  it,  than  to  sell  one’s  birthright 
for  a  mere  mess  of  nothing  worth  having  in  its  place. 
To  refrain  from  following  a  multitude  in  doing  evil  is, 
therefore,  as  wise  as  it  is  safe.  Evil  habits  stain,  what  it 
should  be  our  constant  effort  to  keep  white.  They  defile, 
what  we  should  seek  to  keep  pure.  They  destroy,  what  it 
is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  keep  alive.  No  one  can 
therefore  afford  to  do  evil.  It  does  not  pay.  It  is  sure 
to  hinder  or  hurt.  Our  own  dignity  and  character  forbids 
us  from  indulging  in  everything,  which  may  at  any  time 
sully  the  lustre,  dim  the  brightness,  or  hinder  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  life  committed  to  our  keeping.  If  all  young 
people  would  realise  in  this  way  their  own  greatness,  they 
would  feel  that  they  cannot,  and  must  not,  live  unworthy 
of  their  lofty  capacities,  powers,  and  destiny. 

To  do  this  properly,  however,  it  will  be  self-evident 
that  men  and  women  only  truly  live,  when  they  use  all 
their  powers  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  fully  harmonise, 
with  the  most  perfect  development  of  their  best  and 
highest  nature,  and  also  secure  the  attainment  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  This, 
and  this  only,  is  to  live  in  the  true,  proper  sense  of  the 
term;  and  it  is  so,  because  by  it  alone  something  is 
attained  which  is  worth  securing.  This  is  a  purpose 
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worth  living  for,  and  a  means  whereby  men  and  women 
can  get  out  of  life  all  the  good  it  was  evidently  intended 
should  be  obtained,  and  in  this  way  achieve  for  themselves 
the  object  their  Maker  designed,  and  at  the  same  time 
vindicate  His  purposes  in  attaining  their  highest  good  in 
this  world,  and  also  securing  ultimately  those  grand  • 
issues,  which  He  has  promised  to  bestow  in  the  world  to 
come,  upon  those  who  obey  His  laws. 

But  to  secure  this,  it  is  absolutely  needful  to  do 
more  than  merely  exist.  We  must  live.  All  around  us 
we  can  discover  ample  evidence  that  Glod  intended  man, 
who  is  the  noblest  creature  of  His  hands,  to  be  the 
grandest  illustration  of  His  beauty  and  goodness,  and  in 
proportion  as  man  lives  true  to  the  noblest  of  his  being, 
and  in  strict  obedience  to  the  highest  laws  of  his  nature, 
he  best  realises  and  illustrates  the  Divine  idea  of  life,  as 
Tennyson  well  observes  ; — 

“  However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  universal  which  sways 
the  heart, and  actuates  man’s  life,  than  the  desire  to  achieve 
a  good  name.  To  attain  this,  some  devote  themselves  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  others  to  positions  of  honour 
and  power,  others  to  the  domain  of  science,  art,  or 
literature.  But  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  pur¬ 
suit,  one  idea  may  be  discovered  underlying  it,  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  their  lot  to  achieve  it.  Nor  is  this  wish  to 
be  regarded  with  disfavour,  inasmuch  as  we  should  dis¬ 
cover,  that  if  this  desire  could  be  completely  blotted  out 
from  the  mind,  or  allowed  to  die  in  any  man’s  breast,  it 
would  not  be  a  sign  of  advancement,  but  one  which,  of 
necessity,  would  point  downward  to  the  most  hopeless 
state  of  degradation.  If  a  man  does  not  look  up,  he 
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must  of  necessity  look  down.  If  lie  does  not  aspire  lie 
will  be  sure  to  grovel.  If  a  man  does  not  try  to  become 
better,  be  is  certain  to  become  worse.  In  this  there  is  no 
standing  still  possible  to  any  one. 

It  becomes  therefore  an  important  question  for  those 
who  wish  properly  to  succeed  in  their  object  to  ask — Is 
there  any  natural  basis  upon  which  a  good  character  can 
be  erected  and  developed  naturally,  and  inevitably,  into 
a  good  name,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  accident  or  chance,  and 
therefore  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  P  By  no 
means,  for  the  law  holds  good  in  this  as  in  other  re¬ 
spects  : — “  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  also  shall  he 
reap  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a  grand  illustration  of  one 
who  learnt  very  early  in  life,  the  importance  of  religious 
truth,  as  the  broadest,  widest,  and  strongest  power,  to 
generate  and  sustain  such  a  life.  By  some  people  such  a 
condition  would  be  ascribed  to  truth,  honour,  integrity, 
fidelity,  and  sincerity  ;  but  all  these,  in  their  best  mani¬ 
festations,  are  the  outcome  and  natural  fruit  of  true 
religion,  and  they  cannot  be  maintained  or  live  in  an 
atmosphere  where  it  does  not  reign  supreme,  any  more 
than  truth  itself  can  live  where  deceit  or  dishonour 
dwells.  Men  get  to  feel  that  one  under  such  an  influence 
can  be  relied  upon,  whatever  may  be  his  known  views, 
powers,  or  even  peculiarities.  They  will  even  respect 
him  when  they  have  to  differ  from  him  in  many  things. 
The  one  fact,  that  he  is  above  susjcicion,  will  secure  for 
him  their  confidence  and  respect.  His  friends  might  not 
be  able  at  all  times  to  decide  beforehand,  which  way  he 
would  vote,  but  they  would  know  that  his  vote,  and  hia 
conscience,  would  be  on  the  same  side,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  some  who  make  great  professions  of  con¬ 
sistency.  They  might  not  feel  sure  when  they  went  to 
see  him  whether  he  would  give  them  a  promise,  but  they 
felt  sure  that  if  he  did  he  would  keep  it,  though  it  might 
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cost  him  some  self-denial,  or  even  trouble.  They  might 
not  know  for  certain  what  he  would  think,  say,  or  do,  on 
any  uncertain  or  disputed  subject,  but  they  would  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  his  thoughts  would  be  his  own,  and 
that  what  he  said  would  be  the  honest  convictions  of  his 
own  heart,  and  that  his  actions  would  do  honour  to  his 
own  deep  consciousness  of  what  he  realised  to  be  right. 
Some  might  feel  at  times  doubtful  about  whether  they 
could  enlist  him  as  a  friend,  but  that  secured,  no  fear  of 
disloyalty  would'trouble  them  afterwards. 

To  this  may  be  added  another  feature  which  helps  to 
secure  a  true  character  and  a  good  name — a  growing 
knowledge  and  an  advancing  intelligence.  A  true  man 
never  fears  light  coming  upon  him  from  any  direction. 
He  cannot  rest  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  dogmatism, 
however  hard  they  may  be  to  shake  off  or  overcome. 
He  keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  influences  of  truth  and 
reason.  All  his  faculties  are  alive  to  discover  what  is 
true,  and  good,  and  right,  and  to  test  it  in  the  best 
methods,  and  as  sure  as  the  plant  which  is  healthy  rises 
spontaneously  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  the  truly  good 
man  seeks  the  light  of  true  religion,  to  guide  him  in  all 
that  he  undertakes. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  a 
good  name  of  some  kind  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
if  our  young  aristocracy  (yea,  and  all  young  people)  wish 
to  attain  it,  they  can  find  in  the  example  of  good  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
its  attainment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  had  so  few  who  have  seemed  to  realise  this. 
No  peerage  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  can  equal  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  life  of  purity,  goodness,  and 
truth.  In  that  alone  can  good  blood  and  high  breeding 
be  manifested  in  its  highest  degree,  and  as  none  are  with¬ 
out  some  love  of  truth,  goodness,  and  light,  or  quite 
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destitute  of  a  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  it  follows  that, 
if  such  powers  are  cultivated  with  patience  and  per¬ 
sistence,  there  is  every  probability  of  developing  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  shall  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  good  name. 
Not,  however,  that  any  one  should  thus  strive,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good  name,  for  if  they  do  it  will 
most  likely  elude  their  grasp.  Such  a  character  must  be 
a  natural  growth.  It  is  like  a  tree  :  it  must  be  planted, 
watered,  and  cared  for,  entirely  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  for  the  blossom  or  even  the  fruit  it  may  bear,  to 
cheer  and  gladden  the  heart  of  others.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  set  a  mark  before  him,  and  was  able,  by  God’s  good¬ 
ness,  to  reach  it.  Philanthropy  to  him  was  a  pursuit  to 
which  he  bent  all  his  energies,  and  devoted  ungrudgingly 
the  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  efforts  had  been  abun¬ 
dantly  prospered.  In  like  manner,  what  one  can  do, 
others  may  attempt.  New  avenues  of  usefulness  will  be 
sure  to  open  up,  to  those  who  are  bent  upon  their  dis¬ 
covery.  Fresh  opportunities  for  efforts  to  bless  will 
always  present  themselves,  if  men  and  women  are  on  the 
watch  for  their  appearance,  and  in  the  earnest,  patient, 
persevering  spirit  which  marked  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  others  also  may  gain  a  rich  and  blessed  reward. 

All  young  persons  stand  in  great  danger  of  overlook¬ 
ing  or  forgetting  their  own  individuality,  and  of  conse¬ 
quently  being  tempted  to  follow  certain  leaders,  without 
asking  any  questions  whether  it  is  right  to  do  so  or  not. 
We  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  advise  young  people 
to  be  conceited,  but  we  do  desire  to  urge  upon  them  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  so  reflecting  upon 
all  matters  which  come  under  their  notice,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  give  a  decision,  irrespective  of  the  pressure 
which  others  may  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  To  every 
on©  we  would  say,  be  prepared  to 
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“  Give  battle  to  tbe  leagued  world ;  if  thou  art  truly  brave, 

Thou  shalt  make  the  hardest  circumstances  a  helper  or  a  slave.” 

To  do  this,  however,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Decision 
of  this  character  is  the  weak  point  in  the  life  of  many. 

It  is  the  rock  upon  which  thousands  split  and  go  to  ruin. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  gravest  importance  that  we  should 
never  trifle  with  any  convictions  of  known  duty.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  discharge  it  at  once  at  all  costs. 
To  say  No  at  once  is  easier  than  to  parley  or  to  hesitate. 
The  sooner  the  line  is  drawn  between  you  and  what  you 
knoAv  and  feel  to  be  evil  the  better.  It  will  be  easiei  to 
do  it  now  than  at  any  other  time.  A  sense  of  right  is 
always  calculated  to  make  any  one  boldei  than  a  feeling 
of  wrong.  No  evil  consequences  need  ever  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  right-doing,  for  the  post  of  duty  is  still  the 
post  of  safety.  Do  as  the  celebrated  Washington  did  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  He  adopted  as  the  rule  of  his  life 
this  motto  :  “  Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  paradise  called  Conscience. 
Never  mind  what  “  they  say,”  or  “they  do.”  “They 
say”  often  what  is  not  true,  and  it  is  about  the  worst 
authority  any  one  can  depend  upon  about  anything. 
There  is  scarcely  a  suspicious  report  ever  circulated  but 
this  “  Mr.  They  Say”  is  not  the  author  of,  although  he 
lives  nowhere,  and  is  a  non-existent  nobody. 

True  thoughts,  right  conduct,  and  a  noble  life,  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  harmonious  development.  No  man 
ever  becomes  either  good  or  great  in  a  moment,  although 
he  may,  when  an  occasion  calls  it  forth,  suddenly  mani¬ 
fest  its  existence.  Just  as  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  needful  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  and 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  a  healthy  condition 
of  all  the  rest,  so  with  the  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual 
faculties,  they  are  all  parts  of  one  great  whole.  If  one 
is  benefited  so  is  the  other,  if  one  suffers  all  suffer  with 
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it.  The  more  we  know  of  the  nature  of  man  the  clearer 
becomes  this  unity,  and  the  greater  the  reason  for 
acknowledging  its  claims,  and  obeying  its  dictates.  If 
the  brain  and  the  heart  are  to  be  trained,  to  be  exercised 
to  the  fullest  extent,  in  harmony  with  the  intellect  and 
the  affections,  this  law  of  reaction  upon  one  another  must 
be  recognised,  and  it  will  be  found  that  just  in  proportion 
as  the  habit  of  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  is 
recognised  and  observed,  it  will  of  itself  help  to  those 
conditions  which  are  needful  for  learning  even  higher 
truths,  so  as  to  perform  noble  actions. 

Every  battle,  therefore,  against  ignorance,  sin,  and 
wrong,  every  effort  to  build  up  that  which  is  wise,  pure, 
and  right,  must  be  helpful  towards  the  highest  good  of 
any  man  or  nation,  inasmuch  as  the  truest  duty  and 
happiness  are  always  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To 
do  this,  however,  it  is  needful  to  know  what  is  right,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  mind  being  informed,  the 
judgment  exercised,  the  reason  satisfied,  and  the  intellect 
cultivated.  In  other  words,  we  must  Jcnow  what  is  right 
to  do  it,  but  we  must  also  do  it  if  we  desire  to  know  it. 
A  pure  heart,  a  generous  disposition,  and  a  habit  of  self- 
control,  becomes  therefore  helpful  to  the  attainment  of 
clear  ideas  and  true  views  of  life,  just  as  an  impure 
heart,  a  selfish  habit,  will  of  necessity  sap  out  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  living  such  a  noble,  honourable,  useful  life,  as  that 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  it  his  pleasure  and  honour 
to  do  for  such  a  long  period,  and  to  such  a  good  purpose. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  George  Washington,  when  quite  a  young 
man.  It  appears  that  everything  was  arranged  for  him 
to  go  to  sea  as  a  midshipman.  The  vessel  lay  opposite 
to  his  father’s  house — the  little  boat  had  come  on  shore 
to  take  him  on  board.  His  whole  heart  was  bent  upon 
going.  After  his  trunk  had  been  carried  down  to  the 
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boat  be  went  to  bid  bis  mother  good-by.  Sbe  was  too 
full  of  sorrow  to  speak  to  him,  but  a  tear  quietly  stole 
down  her  cheek ;  be  saw  that  if  be  went  sbe  would  be 
unhappy.  Turning  to  the  servant  in  a  moment  be  said, 
“  Go  and  tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back.  I’ll  not  go 
away  and  break  my  mother’s  heart !”  His  mother  was 
overcome  with  joy  at  his  decision,  and  she  said,  “  George ! 
God  has  promised  to  bless  the  children  who  honour 
their  parents,  and  I  believe  He  will  bless  you.”  And 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


God  did,  as  the  subsequent  career  of  that  distinguished 
man  abundantly  testifies. 

It  is  from  the  manifestation  of  such  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  that  a  noble  life 
can  alone  be  expected  to  spring..  It  must  make  heroes. 
It  must  come  from  victory  by  such  a  training,  and  such  a 
conflict  over  evil  ways.  Few  seem  to  realise  that  muck 
of  real  success  depends  upon  a  high  standard.  To  aim 
at  nothing,  is  sure  to  result  in  missing  the  one  main 
purpose  of  life,  while  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  attainment 
of  something  worthy  of  our  being,  is  sure  to  result  in  the 
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acquirement  of  that  which  will  be  worth  possessing. 
That  we  have  been  endowed  with  moral  capacities  no 
one  can  doubt.  It  is  in  these  we  find  some  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  our  responsibility  and  destiny, 
and  when  we  think  of  what  it  is  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  become  in  this  world,  it  is  enough  to  raise  the 
most  ardent  desires,  and  stir  up  the  loftiest  aspirations. 
To  carry  out  no  plan  in  life,  is  plain  proof  that  such  have 
no  plan  to  carry  out.  Life  without  an  object,  nothing 
to  live  for,  nothing  to  secure,  is  not  life.  We  are  not 
merely  machines,  into  which  goodness  and  nobleness  has 
to  be  poured  as  into  prepared  vessels.  We  must  of 
ourselves  take  in,  and  assimilate  goodness  and  nobleness 
with  our  natures,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  us,  and 
we  must  expel  and  repel  all  things  which  have  the  tendency 
to  retard,  or  blight  its  influence.  Everything  moral, 
virtuous,  and  godly,  must  be  cultivated  if  it  is  to  grow. 
Life  must  be  charged  with  a  great  significance.  It  must 
be  big  with  sublime  realities.  It  was  never  meant  to  be 
mean  and  shabby,  but  noble  and  grand,  and  God  himself 
will  never  shape  for  us,  what  He  has  given  us  power  to 
mould  for  ourselves.  He  will  do  His  part,  if  we.  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do  ours. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  fruitful  of  man’s 
discoveries  and  inventions,  but  it  has  not  yet  furnished 
us  with  any  new  method  for  making  great  and  good  men 
and  women.  These  only  can  be  produced  from  the  same 
earth,  under  the  same  sun,  and  by  the  same  processes 
and  ministrations  of  the  dew,  rain,  and  storms,  as  of  old. 
If  you  are  to  do  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroes,  and  be 
worthy  of  the  blessings  they  have  bequeathed  you,  it  will 
be  needful  for  you  to  be  controlled  by  the  same  principles, 
sustained  by  the  same  power,  and  keep  some  prize  in 
your  eye.  The  same  faith  which  inspired  them  must  he 
yours  ;  now,  as  of  old,  the  life  and  might  of  true  greatness 
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has  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  fountain,  and  worked  out 
by  the  same  means.  If  you  are  to  perform  deeds  which 
shall  cause  joy  on  earth,  and  send  a  new  thrill  through 
the  vast  assembly  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you, 
then  you  must  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God — fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith — “  Seeing  that  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.”  To  do  this  you 
must  also  be  ready  and  willing,  to  “  lay  aside  every 
weight”  which  hinders  your  progress,  if  you  ever  hope 
to  secure  the  crown  at  last. 

Every  noble  life  of  necessity  implies  a  period  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  development,  and  manifestation,  which  is  more  or 
less  traceable  as  we  read  the  record  of  its  struggles  and 
achievements.  This  is  no  doubt  why  it  is,  that  biographies 
of  the  good  and  great,  are  so  interesting  and  popular. 
They  enable  us,  as  we  follow  their  progress,  step  by  step, 
from  one  excellence  to  another,  until  they  reach  the  point 
of  triumph  or  success,  to  trace  it,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
to  its  source,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  sources  of  their  greatness, 
or  the  secret  of  their  achievements,  we  discover  that  it 
was  only  as  they  kept  before  them  some  definite  purpose, 
and  pursued  it  with  an  energy  which  never  staggered  at 
difficulties,  or  was  daunted  by  failure,  that  they  at  last 
overcame  the  obstacles,  and  marched  on  to  the  goal,  and 
gained  the  victory.  It  is  by  this  spirit  of  continuing  in 
well-doing  that  not  only  were  such  able  to  put  to  silence 
the  tongues  of  wicked  men,  but  also  to  receive  the  plaudits 
of  those  who  were  ready  to  appreciate  goodness  and  virtue, 
wherever  it  became  manifested  in  such  vivid  characters. 

No  person  who  is  content  to  stand  on  a  low  moral, 
much  less  on  a  low  spiritual,  plane,  can  produce  a  noble 
life.  Noble  ideas  as  well  as  noble  thoughts,  can  only 
arise  from  a  noble  soul.  It  is  said  that  in  India  a  muslin 
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is  manufactured  which  is  so  fine  that  it  is  known  bj  the 
poetic  name  of  “  Woven  Wind.”  When  laid  upon  the 
grass  to  bleach,  the  dew  makes  it  disappear.  Formerly 
it  was  only  spun  by  native  women,  who  had  been  trained 
to  the  task  from  infancy,  and  so  nice  was  the  sense  of 
touch  required  for  the  spinning  of  this  yarn,  that  they 
were  constantly  waited  upon  by  a  retinue  of  servants, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  relieve  them  of  all  manual  offices 
that  might  endanger  the  fine  textual  faculty,  which  long 
practice  had  bestowed  on  their  delicate  finger-tips.  In 
like  manner  we  may  learn  the  vast  importance  of  jealously 
excluding  everything  of  a  debasing  tendency,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  could  hurt  the  delicacy  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  or  blunt  those  fine  perceptions  of  trust  and  duty 
which  are  needful  to  secure  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  noble  and  perfect  character. 

The  history  of  all  great  achievements  by  the  noblest 
of  men  and  women  teach  the  same  lesson — that  the 
secret  of  all  true  power  is  singleness  of  aim.  It  matters 
not  in  whatever  path  we  go  in  search  of  evidence,  the 
same  thing  meets  us,  “  This  one  thing  I  do.”  He  is 
really  successful  among  professional  men,  whose  first 
thought  for  years  together  has  been  the  work  of  his 
profession.  If  an  army  or  a  ship’s  crew  perform,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  miracles  of  endurance  or  bravery,  and  we 
ask  how  it  came  about,  we  discover  that  it  was  one 
clear  thought  which  reigned  in  the  breast  of  every  man, 
the  thought  of  honour,  or  better  still,  of  duty !  The 
traveller  who  faces  unheard-of  dangers,  privations,  and 
troubles,  is  governed  by  the  one  purpose,  that  he  hopes 
to  discover  new  lands,  or  to  determine  some  point  in 
science,  or  to  elevate  the  condition  of  some  savage  tribes. 
So  of  every  inventor  and  discoverer.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
owned  that  he  differed  only  from  others  in  the  one  thing 
of  patience,  or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  he  preferred 
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above  all  other  things  the  one  single  object  of  his  life, 
and  he  kept  at  it  until  he  achieved  his  end. 

Greatness  of  character  does  not  come  all  at  once.  Like 
all  other  things  of  value  it  is  the  result  of  slow  formation 
and  growth.  How  long  a  time  does  God  take  to  mould 
an  ear  of  corn,  ripen  an  apple,  develop  the  beauty  of 
the  flower,  or  the  strength  of  the  majestic  oak  of  the 
forest?  So  of  real  life.  It  must  be  progressive.  First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  No 
standing  still  is  possible,  however  much  some  would 
prefer  it.  If  men  are  not  rising  upward  to  be  like 
angels,  they  are  sure  to  be  descending  downward  to 
become  like  demons.  Providence  has  nothing  good  or 
high  waiting  for  those  who  are  not  resolved  to  aim  at 
something  good,  high,  and  noble.  Indeed,  we  may  add 
purpose  is  the  one  eternal  condition  of  success.  Nothing 
else  will  supply  its  place,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  by 
which  results  can  be  secured  apart  from  this  well-defined 
law.  Exercise  is  needful  to  enable  the  child  to  develop 
its  power  of  locomotion,  and  if  the  brain  is  not  trained 
and  its  powers  developed,  we  know  full  well  the  child 
will  never  become  a  man,  but  will  remain  a  child  to  the 
end  of  life.  Where  there  is  real  life,  there  must  be 
growth.  But  to  grow  means  to  change  from  weakness 
to  strength,  from  badness  to  goodness,  and  onward  to 
perfection.  A  life,  therefore,  without  a  purpose,  object, 
or  aim,  can  end  in  nothing  great,  good,  or  happy,  any 
more  than  perfection  in  art,  science,  or  literature,  can  be 
secured,  without  persistent  effort,  and  determined  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Be  this,  then,  your  aim  :  to  make  the  best  use  of  all 
the  powers  with  which  you  have  been  endowed.  Besolve 
to  become  virtuous,  moral,  excellent,  godly,  and  noble. 
You  have  only  to  be  human  in  the  fair,  natural,  and 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  due  course  you  can 
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develop  these  powers  within  you.  The  voice  of  God 
within  is  constantly  calling  upon  you  to  try  and  realise, 
what  is  the  highest  and  loftiest  in  your  being,  and  the 
grace  of  God  is  always  available  to  help  you,  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  and  acquire  every  grace.  If  you  do  this, 
you  will  most  assuredly  succeed  in  attaining  heights 
you  had  never  anticipated,  and  avoid  depths  from  which 
you  ought  instinctively  to  shrink,  and  in  proportion  as 
you  achieve  this  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  realise  within 
yourself  the  blessedness  which  ever  comes  to  those  who 
are  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  them,  you  will  win 
for  yourself  the  finest  eulogies  which  that  great  and 
mighty  observer  of  human  nature,  Shakspeare,  has  left 
us,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all 
that  each  man  and  woman  may  legitimately  covet  as  an 
epitaph,  and  which  would  do  honour  to  such  a  life,  where 
he  says,  as  might  most  truly  be  said  of  Lord'  Shaftes¬ 
bury  : — 

“  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  .... 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  STREAM  OF  LIFE. 

“  Faith  and  courage  make  men  heroes  ; 

Coward  souls  crown  phantom  heroes 
Tyrants  of  their  hearts  and  brains, 

And  ignobly  round  them  kneeling, 

Dead  to  every  lofty  feeling, 

Link  by  link  forge  their  own  chains. 

“  Wilt  thou  independence  barter  ? 

Wilt  thou  forfeit  freedom’s  charter 
By  a  word  or  work  untrue  ? 

Brother,  make  thy  life  a  story, 

Every  page  illumed  with  glory  ; 

Strong  to  dare,  be  great  to  do. 

Rowland  Brown. 


wre  stand  by  the  side  of  a 
noble  river,  watching  its 
waters  roll  persistently 
and  silently  onward  to¬ 
wards  the  ocean,  we  in¬ 
stinctively  send  the  mind 
backward  with  the  wish, 
that  we  should  like  to 
know  how  far  it  is  up  to 
the  source  from  whence 
it  takes  its  rise.  The 
scenery  all  around  may  be 
very  beautiful.  The  hills 
on  either  side  of  the 
stream  may  be  covered  with  verdure,  or  the  mountains 
may  rear  their  heads  in  majestic  splendour,  and  even  be 
lost  amid  the  clouds.  Ships  and  other  craft  may  swiftly 
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glide  on  their  way  to  some  distant  port,  but  there  is  a 
something  inherent  within  every  thoughtful  person 
which  spontaneously  leads  to  the  query — from  whence 
does  this  mighty  stream  take  its  rise  ?  How  mail) 
miles  is  it  to  the  little  spring  from  whence  it  starts  ? 
Through  what  kind  of  country  does  it  pass  ?  What  is 
the  character  of  the  people,  the  nature  of  their  employ¬ 
ment,  the  condition  in  which  they  live,  and  so  on  ?  It  is 
so  with  the  life  of  any  person  whose  history  is  worth 
recording.  We  naturally  desire  to  know  something 
about  their  ancestors,  who  they  are,  where  they  came 
from,  what  they  have  done.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
traced  to  their  influence  either  for  or  against  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  which  such  a  person  has  secured  for  himself?  Has 
he  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  mother’s  training,  the 
influence  of  a  wise  father’s  example,  or  otherwise  ?  Are 
there  any  transmitted  qualities  from  his  ancestors,  which 
he  has  turned  to  any  special  account  ?  Or  is  he  alto¬ 
gether  a  new  development  of  some  special  kind  of  life,  so 
distinct  from  all  which  has  gone  before  that  we  cannot 
exactly  account  for  its  manifestation  ?  All  such  questions 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  although  at  times  we 
may  not  be  able  so  completely  as  we  could  desire  to 
answer  them,  yet  the  mere  endeavour  to  do  so  is  sure  to  lead 
to  some  discoveries,  which  will  amply  reward  those  who 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  necessary  labour,  to  gain 
all  the  information  they  can  secure.  If  we  do  this  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  we  shall  discover  that,  as  we 
trace  backward  the  line  from  which  he  has  descended, 
that  the  family  history  is,  in  reality,  dependent  upon  the 
blending  of  two  streams,  the  Ashleys  and  the  Coopers, 
and  that  the  family  records  mingle  with  at  least  half  of 
our  English  history,  during  a  very  stirring  period  of  its 
existence. 

So  far  as  the  Ashley  family  is  concerned,  we  find  that 
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from,  tlie  time  of  Henry  IX.  to  1628  they  flourished  in 
direct  male  succession.  Robert  Ashley  was  a  poet  and 
general  writer  daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
He  was  born  at  Danerham,  on  the  confines  of  Wells, 
Dorset,  and  Hants.  After  being  educated  at  Oxford, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  members  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  instead  of  following  the  legal  profession,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  that  capacity 
translated  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  His 
eldest  brother  was  Sir  Anthony  Ashley.  He  was  the 
last  knight,  and  the  first  baronet  of  the  family,  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wimborne,  St.  Giles’s,  in  Dorsetshire, 
an  estate  which  they  obtained  by  marriage  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  He  had  filled  several  important  posts  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  escaping,  however, 
without  suspicion  of  peculation,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1628.  He  is  said  to 
have  deserved  well  of  his  country  in  one  respect,  at  all 
events,  as  the  introducer  of  the  cabbage  into  Great 
Britain,  which  he  had  discovered  while  travelling  in 
Holland.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
in  childhood,  but  as  a  youth  he  seems  to  have  manifested 
brilliant  parts.  He  first  studied  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  after  that  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  But  he  was  of  a 
changeful,  impetuous  nature,  and  given  to  be  somewhat 
erratic,  features  which  continued  with  him  in  after  days. 
Such,  however,  was  his  liking  for  business  activity  and 
political  intrigue,  that  he  scarcely  ever  knew  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  those  quiet  seasons  which  most  men  of  wealth 
and  position  enjoy.  He  lived  in  turbulent  times,  and 
that,  added  to  his  own  hasty  and  changeable  nature,  made 
him  uncertain.  He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  was 
elected  in  1640  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Tewkesbury. 
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Until  1643  lie  identified  himself  with  the  -Royalists, 
but  taking  offence  at  some  act  of  the  Government,  he, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  “  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to 
the  service  of  the  Parliament,  with  an  implacable  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  royal  interest.”  He  sat  in  what  was 
called  the  Barebones  Parliament,  which  was  assembled 


by  Oliver  Cromwell  after  1653,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  he  and  Monk  did  all  they  could  together  to 
bring  about  the  Restoration  of  Charles,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  regicides 
in  1660.  When  the  King  ascended  the  throne  Sir  Anthony 
was  made  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1672  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  an  office  he  held  with 
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little  honour  to  himself ;  he  also  received  other  appoint, 
ments  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  Moreover  he 
was  created  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  company  with 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale,  he  made 
up  the  Cabal,  the  famous  secret  Cabinet  of  Charles  II. 
This  Cabinet  owed  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
up  from  the  initials  of  its  members.  While  he  held  the 
Great  Seal  he  lived  at  Exeter  House,  upon  the  site  of 
which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  many  years  afterwards, 
Exeter  Hall  was  erected,  and  in  which  building  his 
successor  and  more  illustrious  descendant,  so  often  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  movements  calculated  to  benefit  the 
people  at  home  and  abroad,  and  where  his  voice  was 
often  heard  pleading  for  the  poor,  the.  outcast,  and  the 
oppressed. 

While  acting  as  one  of  the  notorious  Cabal  Ministry,  and 
apparently  indifferent  to  anything  like  political  principle, 
he  and  his  colleagues  so  mismanaged  affairs  that  England 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  Holland.  He  is,  however, 
acquitted  of  having  taken  a  portion  of  the  bribes  which 
his  associates  received  at  that  time  from  France.  He 
denounced  the  selling  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  He 
opposed  the  Corporation  and  Uniformity  Acts.  He  ad¬ 
vised  Charles  II.  to  proclaim  that  Declaration  granting 
Indulgences  to  papists  and  nonconformists,  in  1662, 
which  afforded  welcome  relief  to  numbers  of  sufferers 
who,  though  dissenting  from  the  Established  religion, 
were  deprived  of  their  privileges  as  citizens,  or  even  had 
to  suffer  and  languish  in  gaols  not  fit  for  human  beings 
to  be  confined. 

The  poet  Dryden,  who,  by-the-by,  was  also  one  of  the 
most  time-serving  men  of  his  day,  in  his  “  Absolem  and 
Ahilophel,”  dealt  his  lordship  a  curious  compliment  as 
he  thus  sketched  him  : — 
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“  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel’s  courts  ne’er  sat  an  Abbethedin 
With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean, 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 

Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access.” 

But  his  lordship’s  conduct  upon  the  Bench  was  so 
impartial,  that  even  the  wit  of  the  poet,  lost  its  sting  in 
the  reference. 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  although  Lord 
Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  taken  considerable  trouble 
to  win  his  favour,  became  very  much  opposed  to  him, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his  dismissal 
from  office  in  1673.  On  losing  this  office  he  grew  un¬ 
popular  to  the  Government,  and  he  entered  upon  a  steady 
opposition  to  the  Court  party,  which  led  to  his  being 
confined  in  the  King’s  Bench.  He  afterwards  displayed 
so  much  eagerness  in  supporting  the  Titus  Oates  plot 
and  imposture  that,  although  he  seemed  desirous  of 
making  the  country  ring  with  the  cry  of  “  No  Popery,” 
and  his  zeal  for  Protestantism  sometimes  brought  him 
into  danger,  yet  some  historians  think  the  whole  plot, 
after  all,  was  his  own  invention. 

In  1679  he  drew  up  and  carried  what  was  then  called 
<‘  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Act,”  but  which  has  since  been 
better  known  as  the  “  Habeas  Corpus  Act,”  which  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  Magna  Charta,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  any  one  who  may  be  committed  to  prison,  the  right 
to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas,  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  been  justly 
sent  there.  Certainly  all  must  own  that  in  this,  he  has 
left  a  valuable  legacy  of  liberty  to  his  countrymen,  for 
which  posterity  should  be  ready  to  render  him  all  possible 
honour. 

His  opposition  to  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  throne,  and  his  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
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mouth,  led  to  his  being  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason  in  1681.  He  was  seized  in  his 
own  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  hut  the  Grand  Jury  at 
the  Old  Bailey  ignored  the  bill,  amid  the  most  extravagant 
*  cheering  of  the  people.  Perceiving  that  the  design  of 
the  Court  was  his  destruction  he  endeavoured  to  form  a 
plot  for  an  armed  insurrection,  but  not  succeeding  in 
drawing  his  friends  along  with  him  in  such  a  desperate 
matter,  he  in  1682  fled  to  Holland.  He  appears  also  to 
have  had  ’some  share  in  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  America,  besides  rendering  great 
service  in  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  gained  anything  by  his  political  incon¬ 
sistency,  but  must  have  lost  much.  He  was  not  mer¬ 
cenary  nor  untrue.  He  was  a  “  great  faulty  human 
being,”  in  whom  the  bad  and  good  were  mixed  very 
curiously  together.  As  a  man  of  thought  and  action,  a 
statesman,  and  an  orator,  he  possessed  so  many  brilliant 
gifts,  that  he  still  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  History 
of  England,  as  an  illustration  of  strength  and  weakness 
combined. 

Such  a  man  was  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  all  kinds  of 
opponents,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  his  actions,  and  the 
changeableness  of  his  nature.  One  class  of  writers  who 
delighted  in  abuse  said  of  him 

“  For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace.” 

The  times  in  which  he  lived  were  not  remarkable  for 
either  purity  or  goodness,  and  he  appears  to  have  par¬ 
taken  largely  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  amid  it  all  he  manifested  the  possession 
of  gifted  powers  and  endowments.  His  singularly  marked 
individuality  and  many-sided  qualifications  made  even 
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the  worst  side  of  his  character  appear  worse  than  it  was. 
Like  many  others,  before  and  after  his  times,  he  shared 
in  the  bad  vices  in  which  he  lived,  instead  of  making  a 
stand  against  them.  Taking  all  things  into  account, 
there  is  now,  among  all  who  know  anything  of  the  history 
of  those  times,  and  of  the  men  who  had  to  take  a  prominent 
share  in  its  deliberations,  a  desire  to  tone  down,  to  some 
extent,  the  severe  verdict  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was,  after  all  can  be  said  against  him,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  so  far  as  ability  was  concerned,  and  had  he 
been  more  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  would  have  been  able  to  save 
his  noble  qualities  from  being  so  much  dimmed  in  their 
lustre.  He  at  last  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1683. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  Ashley  family  and  the 
First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
Cooper  family,  with  whom  it  was  destined  to  be  con¬ 
nected. 

The  Coopers  of  Hants  and  Sussex  were  also  a  notable 
family  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Queen  Elizabeth 
knighted  one  of  them — John  Cooper,  M.P.  for  Whit¬ 
church.  This  evidently  proved  that  he  also  was  a  man 
of  some  importance  at  the  time.  His  son  lived  away 
down  in  Hampshire  in  a  manor-house  built  in  harmony 
with  the  tastes  of  the  times,  and  situated  in  the  village 
of  Rockbourne,  and  was  possessed  of  a  rent-roll  of  ,£8,000 
a  year,  which  in  those  times  represented  a  much  larger 
sum  than  it  would  now.  King  James  I.,  who  never  was 
backward  in  trying  to  make  such  county  gentlemen  his 
friends,  raised  this  John  Cooper  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet. 

Not  far  away  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Dorset,  at 
St.  Giles’s  House,  there  dwelt  at  the  same  time  another 
country  gentleman,  who  aiso  was  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  his  day — Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  knight. 
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The  two  families,  Cooper’s  and  Ashley’s,  were  on 
visiting  terms,  and  as  a  consequence  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Baronet  of  Rockburne  fell  in  love  with  the  only 
daughter  of  the  knight  of  St.  Giles’s,  which  resulted  in 
their  marriage.  On  the  birth  of  their  first-born  son, 
July  22,  1621,  he  was  given  the  double  name  of  Anthony- 
Ashley  Cooper.  He  subsequently  became  the  inheritor 
of  the  properties  of  both  families  under  this  name. 

The  first  Earl  was  married  in  1639  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper.  On  her 
death  he  was  married  in  1650  to  Frances,  daughter  of 
David  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter ;  and  in  1656  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Lord  Spencer,  of  Wormleighton,  but  only 
had  two  children,  both  sons,  and  those  he  had  by  his 
second  wife.  Lady  Frances  Cecil  was  descended  through 
the  Cecils  directly  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  fifth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  while  on  her  maternal  side  she  was  of 
kin,  through  the  Egertons,  the  peerages  of  Derby  and 
Cumberland,  and  the  ducal  house  of  Suffolk,  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  So  that  the  descendants  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  are  of  the  lineage  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  eldest  son  died  in  youth,  so  that  the  younger 
Anthony  became  the  Second  Earl  in  1683.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  nobleman  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  than  for  the  richness  of  his  brains.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Manners,  first  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  in  his  son  and  heir  the  family  talent  seems 
to  have  reappeared.  This  the  Third  Earl  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  special  favourite  by  his  grandfather, 
who  superintended  his  education.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  acquired  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  through  being  placed  under  a 
female  tutor,  who  spoke  both  languages  with  fluency. 
The  celebrated  John  Locke  conducted  his  after  education, 
and  when  that  was  completed  he  travelled  upon  the 
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Continent,  as  was  the  custom  for  persons  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  to  do  in  those  days.  On  returning  to  England, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1693,  and  remained 
there  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  his  health 
having  suffered,  he  went  to  Holland.  The  following 
year  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  and  during  the  few 
closing  years  of  William  lll.’s  reign,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Subse¬ 
quently,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  but  after  two  years’  absence  again  came  back 
to  England.  He  is  better  known,  however,  by  posterity 
as  an  author.  His  most  important  works  were,  “  Letters 
on  Enthusiasm,”  “  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,” 
“  Sensus  Communis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour,” 
“  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,”  and  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  book  entitled  “  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times.”  This  book  won  the  applause  of 
Voltaire,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  general 
cone.  As  he  grew  older  he  seems  to  have  degenerated 
rather  than  improved  in  the  direction  of  religion.  In  his 
“Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  University”  sentiments 
occur  which  are  favourable  to  Christianity,  but  in  his 
philosophical  works,  there  is  evidently  such  an  antipathy 
to  religion  manifested,  that  it  leads  to  no  choice  but 
classing  him  among  infidels.  His  life  was  better  than 
his  creed,  for  Bishop  Warburton  owns  that  he  was 
“  temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,” 
although  he  showed  an  ability  to  “copy  the  gracious 
manner  of  Plato.”  He  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ewer,  of  Lea,  Hertfordshire,  and  his  only  son  became 
the  Foueth  Earl.  He  appears  to  have  led  quite  a  retired 
life.  One  thing  seems  mainly  to  have  specially  occupied 
his  mind  and  marked  his  course.  There  is  to  this  day 
to  be  seen  in  the  extensive  grounds  belonging  to 
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St.  Giles’s  House,  the  family  seat  iu  Dorsetshire, 
a  lovely  grotto.  It  was  built  by  his  lordship  at  a  cost 
which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  £10,000  to 
£70,000.  The  shells,  stones,  and  ores  of  which  it  is 
built,  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was 
also  the  intimate  friend  of  Handel.  His  Countess 
sketched  a  portrait  of  the  musician  in  chalk,  and  this  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  library  at  St.  Giles’s.  One  of  his 
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proteges  was  the  poet  Thomson,  and  among  many  inte¬ 
resting  memorials  of  the  indolent  poet,  the  table  upon 
which  the  well-known  poem  “  The  Seasons,”  it  is  said, 
was  written,  may  be  seen  in  the  summer-house,  which 
overlooks  the  waters  of  the  river  Allen,  which  here  forms 
an  ornamental  water  several  acres  in  extent,  on  the  south 
of  the  ancestral  mansion. 
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The  Fourth  Earl  was  married  twice — first  to  Susan 
Noel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  by  whom, 
however,  he  had  no  children.  On  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Bouverie 
Viscount  Folkestone.  From  this  union  there  sprang 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  eldest  son  in  due  time 
becoming  the  Fifth  Earl.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Barbara,  only  child  of  Sir  John  Webb,  of  Cauford; 
but  leaving,  on  his  death,  only  a  daughter,  his  brother 
Cropley- Ashley  succeeded  to  the  title  and  principal 
estates  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  as  Sixth  Earl. 
His  lordship  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  active 
and  energetic  chairman  of  committees  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  1796,  by  whom  ten  children  were 
born,  the  eldest  of  which  became  Seventh  Earl,  and  is 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  Her  ladyship  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  in  the  year  1867. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

YOUNG  ASHLEY  AT  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

“  Higher,  higher  will  we  climb 
Up  the  mount  of  glory, 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 
In  our  country’s  story. 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

“  Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 

Nature’s  wealth  and  learning  spoil 
Men  from  school  and  college; 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems.” 

James  Montgomery. 

HE  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Baron  Ashley  of  Wiraborne,  St. 
Giles’s,  Dorset,  Baron  Cooper  of 
Paulett,  Somerset,  and  a  Baronet, 
K.G.,  P.E.A.S.,  was  born  in  Grosvenor 
Square  on  the  28th  of  April,  1801. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  sixth 
Earl.  Although  his  lordship  was  born 
in  London,  most  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  the  country 
seat  in  Dorsetshire,  a  place  which,  in  the  troubled  times 
in  years  gone  by,  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
country’s  history.  In  one  account  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  raised  a  body  of  clubmen,  which  was 
dispersed  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s  forces  in  August,  1645. 
But  by  another  account,  given  by  Clarendon  in  his 
ft  History  of  the  Rebellion,”  it  is  shown  that  he  was 
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actively  engaged  in  fighting  on  the  popular  side.  The 
Hall  is  supposed  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  commotions  attending  those 
times,  it  was  probably  fortified  so  as  to  make  it  a  military 
stronghold.  All  such  indications,  however,  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  during  the  present  century  so 
many  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  that 
it  has  become  a  monument  to  the  taste  and  care  of  the 
late  Earl’s  efforts. 

The  mansion  of  St.  Giles  is  situated  in  Dorsetshire,  four 
miles  from  Verwood,  the  nearest  railway  station.  St. 
Giles  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  stateliest  houses  in  England. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  much  improved  and  enlarged. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  Massive  trees, 
long  shady  avenues  adorn  it  in  all  directions.  The  clear 
waters  of  the  river  Allen  form  an  ornamental  lake,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mansion,  of  several  acres  in  extent. 
Overlooking  the  waters  there  is  a  summer-house  in  which 
are  deposited  the  memorials  of  the  poet  Thomson,  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  fourth  Earl,  and  appears  to 
have  died  at  that  nobleman’s  seat,  in  Richmond,  in  1748. 
Not  far  away  may  be  seen  the  poet’s  writing-table.  We 
have  already  described  the  “  Grotto”  erected  by  the  same 
Earl. 

On  entering  the  mansion  there  is  everything  to  impress 
the  mind  with  pleasure  and  delight.  Many  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  full  of  historical  interest.  In  the  old  billiard- 
room  the  walls  are  covered  with  ancient  tapestry,  which 
is  remarkably  well  preserved.  The  Chippendale  furniture, 
the  pictures,  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  are  all  full  of 
the  deepest  interest.  The  large  drawing-room  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  can  be  easily  and  readily  divided  into  two. 
Then  there  is  the  library,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  in 
length.  It  is  well  filled  with  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
in  many  departments  of  literature.  Many  of  the  books 
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are  scarce  and  very  unique.  The  complete  set  of  Handel’s 
Oratorios  in  the  great  musician’s  own  writing,  and  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  the  fourth  Earl,  are  specially 
valuable.  Besides  the  portrait  of  Handel,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  John 
Milton  as  a  young  man.  Some  idea  of  the  spacious 
character  of  the  library  may  be  gathered,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  needs  three  spacious  fire-places,  to  keep  away  the 
damp  and  mildew  from  the  books,  during  the  winter 
months. 

Then  there  is  the  central  hall  and  its  galleries,  in 
which  the  Earl  conducted  many  Sabbath  evening  services, 
with  the  family  and  villagers.  From  this  we  proceed 
to  the  dining-room,  of  which  a  writer  once  said  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  when  referring  to  it,  that  it  is  one  “  of 
which  the  owner  is  especially  proud,  as  being  so  admirably 
proportioned  that  forty  guests  will  not  crowd,  nor  even 
ten  look  sparse  in  it — a  splendid  room  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  like  the  great  hall,  noticeable  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  which  the  owner  can  hardly  point  without 
emotion.”  This,  to  which  the  writer  refers,  is  a  fine  bust 
which  in  August,  1859,  was,  as  it  said,  on  the  inscription, 
“  Presented  to  Emily,  wife  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  by  the  operatives  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  north  of  England,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and 
regard  for  the  persevering  and  successful  efforts  of  her 
noble  husband,  in  promoting  by  legislative  enactments  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  females, 
and  young  persons  employed  in  mills  and  factories.” 
There  are  also  full-length  portraits  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess — the  former  presented  by  the  people  of  York¬ 
shire.  Other  portraits  of  departed  members  of  the 
family,  are  painted  on  the  spacious  panels  of  three  sides 
of  the  dining-room.  Besides  these  things,  there  are  many 
other  remarkable  attractions  equally  worthy  of  attention. 
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Within  the  parish  church  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  the 
first  Anthony  Ashley  and  his  wife  of  whom  we  have  any 
record.  Their  necks  are  encircled  by  the  stiff  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ruff.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  extreme  devotion. 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  fourth  Earl  Shaftesbury.  Fifty  years 
later  his  son  made  other  alterations  and  repairs.  In 
1852  the  seventh  Earl  expended  a  large  sum  in  putting 
the  structure  into  good  condition.  The  late  Earl,  it  may 
be  also  added,  made  a  practice  of  reading  the  Scripture 
lessons  whenever  he  was  able. 

Close  to  the  church  are  some  Almshouses,  which  were 
founded  in  1624  by  the  first  Anthony  Ashley.  They 
bear  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  explains  that  they 
were  erected  as  a  memorial  of  deliverance  from  some 
master  trouble.  In  1801  the  census  return  stated  that 
the  village  had  a  population  of  350,  but  the  last  return 
showed  that  it  had  increased  to  about  500.  Although 
small,  there  is  to  be  seen  every  indication  of  a  people 
whose  lot  has  been  cared  for  by  some  one,  the  late  Earl 
having,  as  we  shall  find  in  another  place,  done  much  to 
render  their  condition  comfortable,  and  to  help  to  make 
the  place,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  a  model  village. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  town  mansion,  where  his 
lordship  was  born,  there  is  a  cherished  old  painting, 
taken  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age.  The  artist  was 
W.  C.  Eoss,  Esq.,  A.E.A.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a 
copy,  which,  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Graphic, 
we  are  able  to  insert. 

Early  impressions  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
or  evil  over  every  life,  and  in  no  case  was  this  more  ob¬ 
servable  than  in  the  career  of  Earl  Shaftesbury.  When 
he  was  quite  a  child  he  had  for  a  nurse  a  pious  woman, 
whose  name  he  subsequently  forgot  for  a  time,  nor  was 
he  ever  able  to  trace  her  subsequent  history.  To  her 
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honour,  however,  he  cheerfully  acknowledged  that  it  was 
to  her  influence  that  he  was  indebted,  under  God,  for 
those  early  impressions  of  piety  which  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  his  life-long  Christian  character.  It  is 
related  that  Mr.  Haldane,  the  son  and  biographer  of  one 
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of  the  eminent  Scottish  evangelists  of  that  name,  was  one 
day  visiting  at  his  lordship’s  house,  when  in  the  course 
of  some  conversation  he  told  the  guests,  that  his  nurse 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  lesson  out  of  the  Bible 
every  day,  and  that  each  night,  ere  she  put  him  to  bed, 
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she  also  taught  him  to  bow  his  youthful  knees  in  prayer. 
From  these  simple  yet  important  habits  he  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  was  indeed  sure,  that  if  he  knew  anything 
of  personal  religion,  and  if  his  life  had  been  of  any  benefit 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  was  all  owing,  under  God,  to 
the  impressions  thus  produced  on  his  youthful  mind 
by  that  young  woman. 

It  is  a  remarkable  yet  encouraging  incident  to  record, 
that  “  all  that  was  good  in  that  great  and  useful  noble¬ 
man’s  life  was  thus  traceable  to  the  wise  and  good  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  pious  nurse,  of  whose  name  and  history  it 
was  impossible  to  gather  any  trace.”  Surely  this  incident 
should  encourage  any  young  person  to  be  equally  on  the 
look  out,  to  implant  right  principles  into  the  minds  of 
any  little  ones  who  maybe  entrusted  to  their  care,  feeling 
assured  that  in  doing  so,  they  may  be  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  life-long  influence  for  good,  the  extent  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive.  That  young  woman  passed 
away,  unknown  here,  to  her  reward,  but  she  left  behind 
an  influence  which  eternity  alone  will  be  able  fully  and 
clearly  to  unfold  in  the  good  which  it  accomplished. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  his  lordship 
was  led  to  the  practice  of  something  better,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  person  moving  in  a  very  humble 
position  in  life,  compared  with  that  of  his  own.  The 
following  incident  will  make  this  clear.  Some  years 
before  his  death  he  heard  late  one  evening  some  singing, 
accompanied  by  an  harmonium,  coming  from  the  servants’ 
quarters.  He  resolved  to  make  inquiry  about  it,  and 
was  told  that  the  upper  housemaid  could  play  a  little, 
and  that  she  and  the  other  servants  had  some  singing 
together,  and  often  kept  it  up  until  late  at  night.  “  I 
will  join  them,”  was  his  lordship’s  decision,  and  so  a 
service  of  song  was  arranged  for  the  Sabbath  evening,  in 
the  saloon  or  central  drawing-room  at  St.  Giles’s  House. 
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There  the  servants  gathered.  Seats  were  placed  in  a  row 
before  the  beautiful  marble  bust  of  his  lordship,  which 
the  factory  people  had  presented  to  Lady  Shaftesbury 
after  the  emancipation  of  themselves  and  their  children 
through  his  lordship’s  efforts.  Miss  Browne,  a  gifted 
musician,  was  accustomed  to  take  her  place  at  the  organ, 
and  then  the  servants,  and  such  of  the  villagers  that 
liked  to  join,  came  in.  The  Earl  gave  out  the  hymns, 
and  all  joined  heartily  in  singing  what  he  had  so  care- 
fully  selected.  After  singing  eight  or  ten  hymns,  his 
lordship  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  the  whole 
assembly  reverently  knelt  down,  while  the  Earl,  in  sub* 
duea  and  solemn  tones,  implored  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  upon  his  family  and  dependents.  Then  standing, 
the  whole  company  sung  the  evening  hymn,  “  Glory  to 
Thee,  my  God,  this  night,”  after  which  each  retired  to 
his  or  her  own  room.  An  evening  so  impressively 
solemn,  spent  in  that  way,  could  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  any  who  had  the  privilege  to 
attend. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Weylland  for  a  sketch  of 
the  dining-room.  “  It  had,”  he  says,  “  an  interest  of  its 
own,  as  family  prayer  in  the  morning  was  conducted  in 
it.  The  Earl  was  a  charming  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  at 
the  family  altar  his  reading  was  perfection  itself.  At  the 
throne  of  Grace  he  was  humble,  and  the  leading  trait  of 
his  character,  reverence  to  the  Almighty  God,  was  mani¬ 
fest.  He,  therefore,  though  using  a  form  of  prayer, 
spoke  slowly,  with  feeling  and  emotion.  It  was  touching, 
after  prayers,  to  see  his  lordship  shake  hands  with  the 
aged  housekeeper,  and  inquire  about  her  health.  She 
was  about  as  old  as  his  lordship,  and  had  been  all  her 
life  in  the  family.” 

The  interest  the  Earl  took  in  his  servants  was  very 
marked.  He  used  to  say  in  quiet  conversation,  as  they 
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had  always  been  faithful  to  him,  they  deserved  it.  “To 
my  nurse,”  he  remarked,  “  I  am  indebted  for  my  first 
emotion  of  reverence  to  the  Almighty,  and  I  distinctly 
remember  her,  though  I  was  then  a  little  child,  kneeling 
with  me  beside  my  cot,  teaching  me  a  simple  prayer.”  As 
this  good  servant  was,  as  we  have  seen,  honoured  of  Grod 
to  form  the  religious  character  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  men,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  narrative 
in  the  words  addressed  by  the  Earl  himself  to  the  gifted 
author  of  “  Lending  a  Hand — 

“  My  daughter  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  very 
dear  and  blessed  old  woman  (her  name  was  Maria  Millais)  who  first 
taught  me  in  my  earliest  years  to  think  on  God  and  His  truth. 

“  She  had  been  my  mother’s  maid  at  Blenheim  before  my  mother 
married.  After  the  marriage  she  became  housekeeper  to  my  father 
and  mother,  and  very  soon  after  I  was  born  took  almost  the  entire  care 
of  me. 

“  She  entered  into  rest  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old ;  but  the 
recollection  of  what  she  said,  and  did,  and  taught,  even  to  a  prayer  that 
I  now  constantly  use,  is  as  vivid  as  in  the  days  that  I  heard  her. 

“  The  impression  was,  and  is  still,  very  deep  that  she  made  upon 
me;  and  I  must  trace,  under  God,  very  much,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
duties  of  my  later  life  to  her  precepts  and  her  prayers. 

“  I  know  not  where  she  was  buried.  She  died,  I  know,  in  London  ; 
and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  ever  cherished  her  memory  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  affection.  She  was  a  ‘special  Providence’ 
to  me.” 

Again  the  same  candid  confession  of  bis  obligation 
was  made  a  few  years  before  bis  death,  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  some  of  the  prominent  workers  in 
connection  with  the  Ragged  School  Union  to  St.  Griles’s 
House,  he  had  told  them,  while  conducting  them  through 
the  beautiful  park  which  surrounds  the  mansion,  as  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Conversion — change  of  heart, 
the  new  birth.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  his  lord- 
ship  not  only  clearly  understood  its  importance,  but  also 
bad  personally  experienced  the  change.  Upon  being 
asked  by  a  friend,  if  his  lordship  could  refer  to  any 
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period  of  his  life  when  he  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  he  replied :  “  I  was  led,  when  quite  a  youth,  to  ‘  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,’  and  rested  not  till  I  had  found 
it,  by  a  Christian  woman,  an  attendent  upon  the  family, 
but  long  since  with  the  redeemed  in  glory.”  Such  was 
his  profound  respect  for  her  that,  when  calling  her  to 
remembrance,  his  voice  faltered  and  his  eyes  filled,  and 
before  touching  on  another  subject  he  added,  “  God  be 
praised  for  her,  and  for  her  loving  faithfulness  ;  we  shall 
meet  by-and-by  in  the  House  where  there  are  many 
mansions.”  She  cast  forth  the  seed,  it  fell  on  good 
ground,  and  society  has  reaped  the  hundredfold. 

Having  passed  through  his  childhood,  he  was  sent  to 
Harrow  to  be  educated.  He  soon  gave  ample  proof  of 
possessing  that  ability  for  application  and  perseverance 
which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  character.  On  leaving  that  school,  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  at  Christ  Church,  in  1822,  he  took 
a  first  class  in  classics.  His  tutor  was  the  late  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  That  he  was  a  close  student  even  then,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  incident,  which  took 
place  sixty  years  afterwards.  It  so  happened  that 
Bishop  Short,  of  Adelaide,  a  fellow-student  of  Lor.] 
Ashley,  and  the  cousin  of  their  mutual  tutor,  recalled 
the  circumstances  of  their  early  connection  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Victoria  Institute.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  was  delighted  to  meet  his  old  friend, 
and  the  exchange  of  greetings  between  them,  after  two 
generations  of  separation,  was  touching  to  witness. 
Speaking  of  their  college  days,  the  Bishop  said  he  well 
remembered  “  watching  Lord  Ashley  day  after  day 
walking  up  the  great  hall  of  that  ancient  house  on  his 
way  to  lecture,  assiduous  in  his  duties,  diligent  in  his 
studies,”  and  remembered  thinking,  “  If  that  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  English  aristocracy,  we  have  in  the  House  ot 
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Lords  an  institution  which  has  no  rival  throughout  the 
world.” 

Subsequently,  in  1832,  he  graduated  as  M.A.,  and  in 
1841,  and  while  at  the  height  of  his  Parliamentary 
career,  and  when  in  middle  life,  the  University  accorded 
him  the  additional  distinction  of  D.C.L. 

Upon  leaving  college  with  such  honours,  and  having 
also  a  good  position  in  society,  the  prospect  of  occupying 
a  prominent  place  in  the  national  arena,  was  most 
likely  a  subject  which  now  and  then  crossed  his  mind. 
He  had  his  own  tastes  and  wishes,  and  in  addition  to 
these  it  was  generally  understood  in  those  days  that,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  he  should  enter  upon  public  life 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  However,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  science  rather  than 
politics,  and  if  he  had  been  able  just  then  to  choose  for 
himself,  he  would  have  taken  a  somewhat  different  course 
than  the  one  in  what  he  subsequently  made  himself  such  a 
reputation,  and  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  accomplish 
so  much  good  for  his  fellow-men  and  women.  Speaking 
of  these  conflicting  desires  he  tells  us  that,  “  In  early  life 
I  was  passionately  devoted  to  science,  so  much  so,  that 
I  was  almost  disposed  to  pursue  science  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  It  passed  away,  and  I  betook  myself 
to  literature,  hoping  that  I  should  not  only  equal,  but 
that  I  should  rival  many  in  mental  accomplishments. 
Other  things  were  before  me,  and  other  things  passed 
away,  because,  do  what  I  would,  I  was  called  to  another 
career,  and  now  I  find  myself,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life, 
not  a  philosopher,  not  an  author,  but  simply  an  old  man 
who  has  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life, 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call,  him.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  first  as  Lord  Ashley,  and 
then  as  Earl  Shaftesbury,  he  was  able  to  show  how  little 
dependent  he  was  for  the  honourable  name  by  which  ho 
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was  known,  not  only  in  these  lands,  but  all  over  the 
world,  as  the  prince  of  philanthropists,  inasmuch  as  he 
has,  by  his  life  from  its  very  beginning  to  its  close, 
amply  vindicated  and  well- sustained  the  motto  of  the 
Ashley  family — “  Love  and  Serve,”  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  numerous  thrilling  incidents,  which  will  be  found 
associated  with  his  grand  career  and  noble  efforts,  to  love 
God  and  serve  his  neighbour.  He  was  indeed  a  noble¬ 
man,  whose  “  life  with  deeds  to  crown  it,”  is  endeared  in 
the  hearts  and  memories,  not  only  of  those  who  knew 
him,  but  of  all  who  have  watched  his  career  in  his  mani¬ 
fold  endeavours  to  elevate  and  bless  his  fellow-man.  He 
might  have  served  either  as  a  model  of  a  practical  saint, 
or  of  a  high-minded  patriot.  He  believed  in  the  charity 
which  would  lead  people  by  sympathy  and  kindness  to  help 
themselves,  and  in  all  directions  he  has  made  his  power 
in  this  way  felt,  by  classes  and  persons  who  most  needed 
the  friendly  hand  and  the  cheering  voice,  to  bid  them 
look  upward  and  onward,  to  a  brighter  and  better  state 
of  things. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  less  dependent  upon  his  fore¬ 
father’s  name  and  reputation  than  Earl  Shaftesbury. 
He  made  it  under  God  for  himself.  It  is  to  his  own 
persevering,  beneficent  efforts  of  self-sacrificing  zeal, 
which  never  seemed  to  falter  when  any  needful  effort 
called  it  forth,  that  he  owes  his  great  reputation.  It  is 
altogether  his  own  creation,  and  although  his  name  was 
already  known  across  the  Atlantic  through  the  first  Earl 
helping  to  found  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
Charleston,  built  on  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  keeps  its  name  in  remembrance,  the 
seventh  Earl  has  handed  down  to  posterity  a  far  nobler 
memorial  of  greatness,  and  has  taught  all  mankind 
lessons,  in  that  only  true  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
all  bis  children  free. 
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Another  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  his  lordship, 
of  how  ready  he  was  to  extend  his  sympathies  beyond  the 
circle  in  which  he  was  wont  to  move.  It  appears  that 
his  father  held  a  small  estate  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  this 
account  his  lordship  claimed  to  he  considered  to  belong  to 


that  county  in  these  words :  “  When  my  father  married, 
it  was  his  only  worldly  possession,  and  that  alone  entitled 
him  to  marry  my  mother,  and  hence  the  son.” 

In  the  year  1830  Lord  Ashley  married  Lady  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper,  whose  mother  after¬ 
wards  became  Lady  Palmerston.  She  proved  a  great 
help-meet  in  his  various  schemes  of  benevolence,  and 
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often  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  When  once  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  go  on  with  his  self-imposed  task  of 
seeking  the  deliverance  of  the  factory  people  from  their 
bondage,  she  at  once  cheerfully  urged  him  to  “  go  forward 
and  to  victory,”  and  she  had  the  satisfaction,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  time,  of  witnessing  some  of  his  great 
and  glorious  triumphs,  and  also  receiving  the  thanks  of 
those  who  had  been  blessed  by  his  labours. 

In  1831  their  home  was  brightened  by  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  as  the  eighth  Earl; 
subsequently  he  had  issue  five  more  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Lady  Shaftesbury  died  in  1872.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  wrote  a  most  kind  and  touching  letter  to  the 
Earl  upon  his  sad  loss,  and  referred  to  her  ladyship  in 
the  most  affectionate  and  warmest  terms. 

What  others  thought  of  him  during  his  growth  and 
development  into  manhood  may  also  be  considered  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  as  the  following  are  spontaneous 
utterances  of  a  number  of  friends  after  his  lordship’s 
death,  who  had  met  together  to  take  counsel  how  best  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  and  goodness.  The  first  is  that 
of  Earl  Granville  when  taking  part  in  the  meeting  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
October  16th,  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
subject  of  raising  a  national  memorial  to  his  lordship’s 
memory,  who  gave  the  following  interesting  incidents  of 
his  own  recollections.  He  said :  “  I  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  Lord  Shaftesbury  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  I 
think  it  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  I  was  a  school¬ 
boy,  that  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  then  a  singularly 
good-looking  man,  with  absolutely  nothing  of  effeminate 
beauty.  He  had  those  manly  good  looks  and  that  striking 
presence  which,  I  believe — though,  of  course,  inferior,  by 
hundreds  of  degrees,  to  the  graces  of  mind  and  of  cha¬ 
racter — help  a  man  more  than  one  sometimes  think,  and 
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they  helped  him  when  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  his 
humble  fellow-countrymen  with  his  noble  and  elevated 
nature.  Those  good  looks  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  was  seeking  to 
marry  that  bright  and  beautiful  woman  who  afterwards 
threw  so  much  sunshine  on  his  home.  I  remember,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  how  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  to  be  the  future  brother-in-law  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  told  me  several  anecdotes  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  characteristic  energy,  earnestness,  and  tenderness 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  exhibited  in  all  the  actions  of 
life.  After  that,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  married  into 
a  family  with  which  my  family  was  intimate,  I  saw  much 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  private,  especially  at  the  time 
when  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister.  It  has 
been  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  advice  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  offer 
him  with  regard  to  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  I  can  testify  that  Lord  Palmerston 
particularly  liked  to  consult  Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  to  learn  from  him 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  working-men,  and  with  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  so  well  acquainted.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  not  only  the  greatest  tenderness  of  feeling 
towards  his  own  family  and  intimate  friends,  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  was  so  much  absorbed  in  painful 
and  distressing  themes,  notwithstanding  his  somewhat 
grave,  almost  stern,  outward  manner,  notwithstanding 
that  he  sometimes  almost  encouraged  himself  to  take  a 
dark  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  future,  I  have  hardly 
ever  known  any  man  with  a  greater  sense  of  humour 
than  himself,  or  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  humour 
in  other  persons.  I  have  heard  him  tell  with  exquisite 
glee  jokes  not  of  a  respectful  character,  made  at  his  own 
expense  by  a ,  favourite  brother.  It  was  such  qualities 
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which,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  greater  qualities 
by  which  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  endeared 
him  so  much  to  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  private 
acquaintance.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  day  before  his  lamented 
death  I  was  informed  that  he  expressed  real  pleasure  at 
being  told  that  I  was  in  the  next  room  to  him  at  the 
time.’' 

This  noble  testimony  was  also  confirmed  when  the 
chairman  submitted  a  letter  from  Lord  Harrowby,  who, 
in  sending  an  apology  for  his  absence  at  the  same 
meeting,  among  other  things,  said  : — 

“I  got  a  chill  when  attending  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
funeral  service  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  I  am  confined 
to  my  house  here.  1  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  I 
must  not  think  of  going  to  town  on  Friday  to  be  present 
at  the  Mansion  House  meeting  to  which  you  so  kindly 
invite  me.  I  should  have  felt  a  very  great  honour  to 
have  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  joined  with 
the  best  citizens  of  London  in  paying  a  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  of  our  time.  I  knew  him  well 
as  one  of  my  father’s  most  valued  friends,  and  had  the 
greatest  affection  for  him.  The  nation  hardly  yet  appre¬ 
ciates  what  they  owe  him,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  also 
as  citizens,  in  their  immunity  so  far  from  the  miseries  of 
revolution.  I  am  confident  that,  as  time  goes  on,  his 
name  will  remain  as  one  of  the  glories  and  blessings  of 
our  country,  when  the  more  ambitious  actors  are  long 
forgotten.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be 
unable  to  be  present.” 

We  gather  the  same  impression  of  his  lordship’s  worth, 
in  whatever  direction  we  may  inquire.  Those  who  had 
the  most  to  do  with  him  valued  him  deepest,  and  loved 
him  the  dearest.  We  gather  some  very  interesting  facts 
from  a  brief  sketch  published  by  Mr.  Weylland,  of  the 
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London  City  Mission,  who  was  honoured  with  his  lord- 
ship  s  confidence  for  many  years.  He  tells  us,  among 
other  things,  the  following  interesting  fact  as  indicative 
that  his  lordship  was  by  no  means  contracted  in  his 
reading  or  his  tastes.  At  Harrow  and  Oxford  he 
gave  evidence  of  a  refined  taste  and  a  love  for  science, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  own  “  that  if 
he  had  not  been  called  to  higher  pursuits  he  must  from 
choice  have  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  investigations.” 
He  was  ever  ready  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  himself,  and  in  the  drawing-room  and  library 
he  at  times  left  the  impression  that  he  had  read  all  the 
“  Transactions”  of  all  the  learned  societies.  He  certainly 
read  all  the  new  scientific  books  as  they  were  issued,  and 
that  in  defence  of  the  Bible.  His  discrimination  was 
clear,  as  to  the  legitimate  difficulties  raised  by  true 
science,  and  presumptuous  attacks  upon  the  Divine 
Word,  which  he  sternly  resented.  In  this,  however,  as 
in  everything  else,  he  was  very  practical,  as  the  following 
somewhat  amusing  incident  will  show  : — 

In  the  absence  of  the  Yicar,  the  late  Eev.  H.  Moule, 
of  Fordington,  came  to  do  duty,  and  remained  over  the 
Monday.  He  was  a  sanitary  reformer  of  considerable 
merit.  In  the  evening  a  conversation  with  the  rev. 
gentleman  turned  upon  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  the 
substances  which  absorb  and  give  forth  warmth.  The 
Eail  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  suddenly  broke  in 
with  the  remark  :  “  This  is  indeed  strange.  Just  outside 
there  is  a  chalk  pit,  and  though  it  is  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  I  remember,  boy  as  I  was  then,  standing  at 
its  edge,  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  utilised,  that  the 
poor  who  suffer  from  cold  in  winter  might  line  their 
grates  with  it,  and  so  warm  themselves  with  less 
fuel.” 

“  As  a  thoughtful  boy,”  Mr.  Weylland  remarked,  “  you 
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might  hare  experimented  with  the  chalk,  as  experiment 
is  the  discoverer  in  science.” 

“  It  is  not  too  late  now,”  was  the  reply.  And  then,  with 
an  expression  of  inimitable  humour,  he  added,  “  Yes,  we 
will  experiment.  Now,  friend  Moule,  you  are  in  for  a 
rare  scientific  treat.”  With  that  his  lordship  rang  the 
bell,  and  sent  orders  by  the  astonished  butler  to  a 
gardener  and  the  odd  man,  to  have  the  furnace  for 
warming  the  house  cleared  out  by  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  to  deposit  several  barrow  loads  of  chalk 
near  to  it. 

Before  six  of  the  clock  upon  a  chill  November  morning 
the  three  experimentalists  were  at  work  on  the  furnace. 
After  lining  it  with  chalk  and  lighting  the  fire,  they  had 
some  chalk  taken  up  to  the  small  drawing-room,  charged 
that  grate,  and  then  operated  upon  the  library  fireplace, 
in  which  room  they  were  to  take  breakfast.  While  so 
engaged  several  servant-maids  looked  in,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  highly  diverted  at  seeing  the  clergyman  and  the 
missionary  working  at  the  stove,  their  master  kneeling 
upon  a  chair  looking  on.  As  they  left,  they  heard  a 
suppressed  titter  in  the  passage,  when  the  Earl  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Ah !  Moule,  we  snail  suffer  defeat  in  our 
economical  enterprise,  as  you  will  never  get  servants  to 
take  the  trouble  of  packing  the  grate — it  is  so  much 
easier  to  lay  and  light  the  fire  without  it.”  This,  indeed, 
was  the  result :  the  fires  were  enjoyed  for  a  week,  hut 
they  were  not  recharged.  The  three,  however,  enjoyed 
the  experiment. 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  many  to  have  as  personal 
friends,  so  many  occupying  such  wide  divergences  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  From  Her  Majesty  down  to  the 
poorest  ragged  boy  he  had  access,  and  was  upon  terms 
of  familiarity.  Even  among  those  who  in  public  and 
Parliamentary  life  who  were  considered  his  opponents,  he 
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was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  friendly  intercourse  with, 
and  at  times  even  inviting  them  to  his  mansion.  A 
story  is  told  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  from  whom  he  differed  widely  upon  many  points, 
as  may  be  imagined.  A  few  years  ago  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
when  having  a  dinner  party,  among  others  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Something,  however,  at  the  time 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  then  Premier  being  able 
to  attend,  so  Mrs.  Gladstone  wrote  to  decline,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  others.  Afterwards,  however,  in 
some  way  this  was  forgotten,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  should  be  among  the  earliest 
arrivals  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  As,  however,  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  not 
expected,  nothing  was  said,  so  they  remained  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  mistake,  and  no  doubt  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  while  his  lordship  in  like  manner  was 
enjoying  the  mistake,  in  the  way  in  which  he  delighted 
to  “  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 

As  another  proof  of  his  lordship’s  breadth  of  mind,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that,  busy  as  he  was  in  so 
many  schemes  of  benevolence,  and  compelled  almost  of 
necessity  to  keep  abreast  with  what  was  going  on  in  such 
matters,  nevertheless  he  by  no  means  had  “philan¬ 
thropy  on  the  brain,”  as  some  would  imagine.  He 
could  and  did  often  unbend  the  bow,  and  when 
opportunities  occurred  it  was  evident  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  also  ready  and  equally  willing  to  show, 
that  he  could  turn  his  attention  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  besides  that  of  his  pet  subject.  Especially  at  the 
dinner  table  he  seemed  to  shine.  His  conversational 
powers  were  of  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  character, 
and  Mr.  Weylland  says,  from  personal  experience,  that  it 
would  confer  a  favour  upon  literature,  and  upon  the 
public,  if  some  member  of  the  family  or  personal  friend 
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would  arrange  a  book  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  table 
talk.  All  branches  of  knowledge  seemed  to  be  at  his 
command,  and  from  the  stores  of  a  very  retentive  memory, 
he  would  bring  narratives  of  great  variety,  stories  of 
kings,  emperors,  statesmen,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  of  the  past  and  present  generation,  in  rich  abun¬ 
dance,  and  illustrate  what  he  said  with  such  flashes  of 
wit  and  humour,  as  made  him  all  but  bewitching  to 
those  who  heard  him.  He  specially  liked  controversy, 
and  was  seen  at  his  best  when  so  engaged.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  fascinating,  lighthearted,  and 
humorous  to  excess.  At  length  the  other  gentlemen  left 
the  room  to  join  the  ladies,  and  his  lordship  remained 
behind  with  Mr.  Weylland  to  settle  the  contention. 
Rising  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  upon  the  massive 
mantlepiece  as  if  in  thought  for  a  moment,  his  lordship 
said,  “I  enjoy  the  fun  and  the  frolic  of  the  table, 
but  my  thoughts  soon  revert  to  the  desire  of  my  heart. 
There  are  not  two  hours  in  the  day  but  I  think  of  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord.  That  is  the  hope  of  the 
Church,  for  Israel,  and  for  the  world.  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly.”  They  then  both  went  to  the 
drawing-room  to  enjoy  a  musical  evening — one  of  hi» 
lordship’s  home  delights. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

ENGLAND  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  CENTTTKX. 

“  Now  is  a  constant  warning  stroke 
Beat  by  tbe  ceaseless  clock  of  Time, 

A  voice  onr  wisdom  to  evoke, 

A  mandate  solemnly  snblirue ; 

It  bids  ns  keep  the  soul  awake, 

To  do  the  best  onr  means  allow. 

To  toil  for  trnth  and  virtue’s  sake, 

And  make  the  effort  now.” 

John  Okitchley  Pkince. 

HE  pages  of  history  as  chronicled 
up  to  the  present  time  are  very 
misleading  and  delusive.  Eew,  if 
any,  of  those  who  have  written 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  main 
thought,  that  we  want  to  know 
about  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people,  more  than  the  move¬ 
ments  of  armies,  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatists,  or  the  doings  of 
kings  and  qtieens,  for  unless  a  king,  a  queen,  a  prince, 
or  a  lord,  has  nothing  more  than  a  mere  name  to  record, 
or  the  Courts  have  nothing  better  to  tell  us,  than  an 
account  of  their  frivolities,  excesses,  and  splendour,  then 
nothing  good  would  be  lost  or  missed  if  their  names 
were  omitted  altogether.  But  let  the  historian  tell  us  of 
those  who  have  lived  pure  and  useful  lives,  taught  new 
truths,  overturned  old  errors,  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  rescuing  the  perishing,  who  have 
battled  bravely  and  persistently  against  individual  and 
natural  corruption  and  sin,  who  have  by  their  own 
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example  led  the  way  onward  to  the  pure,  lovely,  honest, 
and  good,  and  by  their  sympathy  cheered  the  down¬ 
hearted,  and  strengthened  the  weak,  upheld  the  feeble, 
and  supported  the  despairing,  who  have  laboured  day  and 
night  to  drive  away  disease,  crime,  immorality,  and  want, 
and  in  this  way  been  labourers  together  with  God,  in 
helping  their  fellow-creatures  in  their  efforts  to  become 
good,  true,  and  virtuous.  Hitherto  such  men  and  women 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  passed  by  altogether,  as  if  they  had 
never  existed  at  all.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  souls 
do  not  even  find  a  name  in  the  historian’s  page.  They 
might  never  have  lived,  worked,  or  suffered  so  far  as  the 
record  of  their  work  is  concerned,  by  the  mass  of  so-called 
intelligent  writers  and  readers  of  history.  Tet,  after  all, 
how  much  do  we  owe  to  such  men  and  women  for  their 
faithfulness,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  against  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ?  Had  it  not  been  for 
their  efforts,  we  should  have  had  to  look  in  vain  for  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  blessings  of  the  present  day  we  enjoy.  Known 
or  unknown  by  man,  they  are  not  unknown  by  Him 
whose  mission  it  was  to  save  and  bless  the  people,  and 
although  they  may  not  occupy  any  place  of  honour  in 
our  cathedrals  or  other  places  of  distinction,  yet  their 
names  are  recorded  in  the  Master’s  Book  of  Life ;  and  when 
this  world,  with  all  its  pomp  and  show,  shall  have  passed 
away,  they  will  then  be  found  to  have  been  the  true 
representatives  of  God  upon  this  earth,  and  true  apostles 
of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  though  never  crowned  by 
man,  they  will  have  conferred  upon  them  one  which  shall 
never  fade  away.  This  will  make  ample  amends  for  the 
neglect  they  received  on  earth,  from  those  who  were 
better  satisfied  with  the  claims  arising  from  dignity  of 
birth,  or  loftiness  of  social  position,  regardless  of  the 
moral  worth  which  is  always  needful  to  give  true  lustre  to 
a  position,  or  real  dignity  to  a  crown  of  any  living  being. 
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In  order  that  a  better  view  may  be  gained  of  tbe 
grand  and  noble  wort,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing,  it  will  be  well,  from  time  to 
time,  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  real  state  of  the 
people,  the  changes  which  took  place,  the  means  by 
which  they  were  brought  about,  and  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved.  This  will  enable  us  all  the 
better  to  appreciate  his  Lordship’s  services,  and  also  to 
realise  how  much  we  owe  to  his  labours. 

During  the  infancy  and  youth  of  Lord  Ashley,  events 
were  taking  place  which  were  certainly  not  of  a  character 
to  help  those  moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  life  to  anti¬ 
cipate,  that  there  was  growing  up  among  them  one  whose 
name  would  be  so  completely  identified  with  the  morality 
of  the  people,  and  who  would  be  permitted  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  great  changes  for  the  better  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  in  high 
life  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  King  George  III.  had 
been  on  the  throne  forty-one  years,  and  that  he  died  in 
1819.  His  son  had  married  in  1795  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  For  many  years  before 
coming  to  the  throne  he  had  attempted,  by  means  of 
the  most  questionable  character,  to  damage  his  wife’s 
character,  but  after  a  most  lengthy  and  exciting  trial 
everything  against  her  was  disproved  ;  but  although  this 
was  done,  she  was  not  permitted  to  be  crowned.  She  was 
taken  ill  a  few  days  after,  and  died  at  Hammersmith  on 
August  7,  1821,  requesting  that  on  her  coffin  might  be 
inscribed,  “  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured 
Queen  of  England.”  The  King  himself  died  June  26th, 
1830,  after  having  only  reigned  about  ten  years,  and  his 
brother  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  After  reigning 
seven  years  he  died  June  20th,  1837,  when  Her  Majesty 
Victoria  became  Queen. 

Several  important  military  events  had  taken  place 
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during  the  same  period.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
been  fought  and  won  on  the  18th  June,  1815,  by  which 
Napoleon,  the  Idol  of  Prance  and  the  terror  of  Europe, 
was  completely  shorn  of  his  power,  and  ultimately 
banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  May  5th,  1821. 


NAPOLEON  AT  TIIE  BATTLE  07  WATERLOO. 

Properly  to  understand  the  history  of  any  nation,  or 
the  character  of  any  individual  who  has  taken  any  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  its  affairs,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  nature  of  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  helped  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  also  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  various 
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hindrances  which  have  stood  in  the  way,  or  causes  which 
have  been  at  work  to  the  detriment  of  their  social,  moral, 
and  religious  progress.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  needful 
to  avail  ourselves  of  any  experience  which  such  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  history  may  afford,  and  to  be  willing  to  do  all 
which  may  lay  in  our  power  to  make  the  circumstances 
and  surroundings  of  our  countrymen,  such  as  will  be 
helpful  to  their  general  good.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  method  adopted  by  Lord  Ashley  in  every 
undertaking  with  which  his  name  has  been  identified. 
He  never  seemed  to  have  taken  anything  for  granted, 
but  preferred  sifting  the  whole  matter  for  himself.  It 
did  not  matter  to  him  whether  it  was  needful  to  explore 
the  dark  and  filthy  backslums  of  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
London,  or  the  neglected  and  filthy  state  in  which 
men,  women,  and  children  were  allowed  to  herd  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  or  in  the  mining  localities. 
Everywhere  he  grappled  with  the  facts,  and  saw  for 
himself  the  real  nature  of  the  work  which  had  to  be 
done,  and  then,  with  a  determination  -which  never 
faltered,  he  set  to  work  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  to 
introduce  a  better  and  brigher  era  among  the  poor  and 
wretched. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  amid  a  combination  of 
circumstances  in  England  which  rendered  the  outlook 
anything  but  promising.  People  everywhere  were  out  of 
work,  owing  to  the  stagnation  from  which  all  trades  were 
suffering.  When  it  is  known  that  wheat  was  about 
100s.  a  quarter  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  food  was  scarce, 
and  that  hundreds  were  starving  and  crying  for  bread. 
How  the  poor  managed  to  live  at  all  is  a  mystery,  and 
whenever  the  History  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
century  comes  to  be  written,  and  anything  like  a  cor¬ 
rect  version  is  given  of  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  an  account  given  of  the  various  efforts  made  to  meet 
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their  needs,  and  to  do  something  to  raise  them  from  their 
degradation,  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  be  found  to  occupy  a 
foremost  position,  from  the  numerous  efforts  with  which 
his  name  has  been  more  or  less  associated.  As  one  of 
the  leading  writers  at  the  time  of  his  death  remarked  : 
“In  Great  Britain,  including  all  the  churches,  there  has, 
since  the  death  of  Wilberforce,  been  no  such  religious 
force,  applied  on  so  wide  a  scale,  as  that  incarnated  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  .  .  .  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Church,  but  his  membership  sat  lightly  upon  him,  exer¬ 
cising  practically  no  restrictive  influence  upon  his  religious 
sympathies  with  any  and  all  who  accepted  the  Bible  as 
the  religion  of  Protestants.  He  was  the  representative 
man,  the  tower  of  strength  of  the  Evangelical  party,  from 
Land’s  End  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  What  he  achieved 
may  be  justly  blazoned  by  that  party  on  its  banner,  but 
there  is  no  one  left  who  can  play  the  part  of  standard- 
bearer  so  well  as  he.” 

It  may  help  us  also  to  realise  the  state  of  matters,  so 
far  as  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
cerned,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  1807  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  was  brought  before 
Parliament,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were  only 
4,412  Incumbents  to  11,164  parishes,  or  about  one  in 
every  three  parishes.  In  1810  it  was  also  found  that 
there  were  5,925,  but  that  the  duties  which  ought  to 
have  been  discharged  by  the  Incumbents  were,  in  reality, 
done  by  Curates,  who,  Lord  Harrowby  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  that  year,  were  only  receiving  <£50, 
£60,  or  £70  a  year — -often  only  <£20 — while  the  Rector 
received  from  <£800  to  as  much  as  <£2,000  a  year.  Bad 
as  that  was,  it  was  even  worse  to  hear  it  said  by  the 
parishioners,  that  “  all  they  knew  of  the  minister  was  the 
sound  of  his  voice  in  the  reading-desk  or  pulpit  once  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month.”  Such  being  the  state  of 
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things,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  state  of 
religion,  education,  and  morality,  was  anything  but  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.  At  length  attention  was  aroused 
to  the  fearful  darkness  which  prevailed,  and  in  1818  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  granted  a  million  of  money,  to 
build  new  churches,  so  as  to  overtake,  if  possible,  the 
prevailing  ignorance. 

When  the  death  of  George  III.  occurred  it  found  the 
people  everywhere  suffering  from  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  wars  in  which  the  Government  and  Parliament 
had  spent  800  millions  of  money,  and  left  us  a  legacy 
twenty-eight  millions  to  be  raised  by  taxation  yearly 
to  this  very  day,  or,  as  Napoleon  had  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  at  St.  Helena  pronounced,  Permanent.  That 
same  Government  also  saw,  that  when  the  wars  were 
over,  that  something  must  be  quickly  done  to  lay  the 
burden  of  the  tax  upon  the  people,  and  so  save  the 
landed  aristocracy  from  paying  for  what  they  had  in¬ 
curred.  To  do  this  they  passed  a  law,  by  which  the  people 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  world,  and  who  had 
to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  taxation,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  eat  corn  at  less  than  <£4  per  quarter.  In  this  way  all 
corn  from  abroad  was  excluded,  unless  corn  was  that 
price  at  home,  and  foreign  cattle  was  also  excluded  in 
the  same  way.  The  result  was,  that  the  manufacturing 
population  could  not  reap  the  benefits  which  peace  had 
brought  within  their  reach,  although  they  had  paid  such 
a  cost  to  obtain  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  trade 
was  hindered.  Wheat,  as  a  consequence,  became  103s. 
a  quarter,  and  our  manufactured  goods  were  selling 
abroad  at  less  than  the  cost  price  at  Manchester  and 
London,  and,  notwithstanding  abundant  harvests,  the 
price  of  corn  remained  the  same,  yet  it  was  too  dear  for 
the  people  to  buy,  and,  as  a  result,  farmers  as  well 
as  manufacturers  failed  in  all  directions,  and  paper 
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money  was  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  value.  In 
1816  the  distress  was  so  great  that  the  people  arose  in 
great  masses  to  destroy  the  machinery,  to  which,  and 
not  to  the  wars,  they  imagined  their  poverty  to  be  due. 
Flags  with  “  Bread  or  blood”  were  carried  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  as  they  went 
forth  destroying  the  thrashing  machines,  and  attached 
mills  and  farms.  Shops  were  plundered,  soldiers  were 
called  out,  numbers  were  cast  into  prison,  and  thirty-four 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  five  were  actually  hung. 

When  George  IY.  came  to  the  throne  in  1820  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  deplorable.  The  long  wars 
had  so  impoverished  the  country  and  had  made  the 
taxes  so  heavy,  that  the  poor  were  completely  unable  to 
bear  the  burden.  The  peace  of  1815  had  also  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  stagnation  of  trade,  this  made  worse  also 
by  bad  harvests,  that  the  distress  among  the  poor  became 
very  general.  The  result  was,  that  a  feeling  of  discontent 
spread  among  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  made 
loud  demands  for  a  change  in  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  in  many  places  riots  of  a  serious  character 
took  place.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  authorities  could  do 
it  continued  to  spread,  until  at  length  it  developed  into  a 
plot,  organised  by  a  notorious  man  named  Thistlewood, 
to  murder  the  Cabinet  Ministers  while  at  dinner  with  Lord 
Harrowby.  They  also  arranged  to  break  open  the 
prisons,  set  fire  to  London,  and  secure  a  revolution. 
Fortunately,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
crime,  the  conspirators  were  discovered  and  surprised 
by  the  police  in  a  hay-loft  in  Cato  Street,  near  the  Edgware 
Koad,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  They 
were  all  at  last  tried  on  May  1st,  1820,  when  Thistle- 
wood  and  four  of  his  accomplices  in  the  Cato  Street 
Conspiracy,  as  the  plot  was  called,  were  condemned  to  be 
huug,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  were  transported  for  life. 
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All  this  time  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  masses,  which  was  not  in  any  way  diminished  by  the 
King’s  conduct  towards  his  wife,  Queen  Caroline,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1795,  but  from  the  first  the  union 
had  proved  to  be  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  at  length, 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  separation 
took  place. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  even  worse,  if 
we  are  to  take  the  evidence  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  statistics  of  crime  of  the  year  1826.  Prom  these  it 
appears  that  during  that  year,  203  persons  had  been 
condemned  to  death — about  four  a  week  on  an  average. 
In  addition  to  this  803  had  been  sentenced  to  transpor¬ 
tation,  either  for  life  or  for  terms  of  seven  or  fourteen 
years. 

Tear  after  year  matters  grew  worse,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  deplorable.  So  much 
so,  that  at  length  Earl  Stanhope  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation.  All  the  great  productive  interests 
were  found  to  be  suffering.  The  poor-rates  had  also  so 
increased,  that  in  a  parish  in  Sussex  it  was  reported  “  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the 
poor.”  The  labourers  were  reported  as  being  reduced  to 
the  level  of  beasts  of  burden.  It  was  as  bad  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Masters  as  well  as  men  were 
alike  distressed.  Shipping  was  also  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  as  Lord  Stanhope  added,  “  at  no  former 
time  had  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  been  so 
perilous.”  All  this  may  appear  to  us  mere  sensational 
pleading,  but  the  records  of  those  times  will  amply 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  impression  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed — that  the  country  must  be  on  the  very  threshold 
of  a  civil  war.  Distress  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  and  goaded  them  on  to  the  use  of  means  which 
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were  of  no  avail.  Violence  and  outrage  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Says  one  writer,  “  Night  after  night 
one  conflagration  after  another  was  lighted  up  by  the 
hands  of  the  incendiaries ;  corn-stacks,  barns,  farm-build¬ 
ings,  live  stock,  were  consumed  indiscriminately.  Bolder 
bands  attacked  mills  and  demolished  the  machinery,  and 
all  thrashing  machines  in  particular  were  condemned. 
Threatening  letters  were  circulated,  demanding  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  wages,  or  the  disuse  of  machinery .  The 

evil  spread  and  increased . Bands  of  rioters  pil¬ 

laged  and  destroyed  during  the  day ;  and  as  soon  as  night 
fell,  simultaneous  conflagrations,  starting  up  in  different 
quarters,  spread  over  the  country  havoc  and  dismay.” 

Even  in  Dorsetshire,  the  county  Lord  Ashley  had  been 
about  that  time  elected  to  represent,  matters  were  just 
as  bad.  If  possible,  the  people  were  even  poorer.  It 
was  actually  reported,  that  some  had  died  of  starvation 
amid  its  fertile  plains  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
after  having  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  wild  herbs,  gathered  from  the  fields.  No 
wonder  that  men’s  hearts  failed  them  from  fear.  Excite¬ 
ment  and  alarm  took  possession  even  of  the  coolest 
minds,  and  even  those  who  had  faith  enough  to  believe 
in  an  overruling  Providence,  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  still  to  trust  in  God  and  not  to  fear.  Things,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  get  to  the  worst  are  sure  to  mend,  so  it 
proved  to  be  the  case  then.  Gradually  and  slowly  the 
outlook  became  clearer,  and  the  prospect  brighter,  but  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  it  was  such  facts, 
and  the  experience  which  it  brought,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  deep  sympathy  and  lifelong  labour,  to 
which  his  lordship  devoted  himself  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  dejected,  and  distressed.  It  touched  a  chord  in  his 
noble  nature  which  continued  to  respond,  wherever  he 
discovered  need  for  it  to  go  forth. 
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During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  working 
classes  passed  through  three  remarkable  periods  of  suf¬ 
fering.  These  were  in  1811-12,  1816-17,  1819  to  ’22. 
In  each  case  they  were  of  a  distinct  and  exceptional 
character.  Outrages,  acts  of  violence,  and  scenes  of  the 
most  fearful  character  were  common.  The  people,  goaded 
on  by  want  of  work,  the  dearness  of  food,  and  the  heavy 
taxation,  together  with  the  mistaken  notions  that 
machinery  was  taking  away  their  modes  of  gaining  a 
living,  were  simply  beside  themselves.  Hand-looms  had 
to  give  way  to  power-looms,  and  men  and  women  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  earn  their  bread  saw,  as  they 
thought,  nothing  but  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  In 
1817  there  were  2,000  looms  in  Lancashire,  and  only 
about  1,000  of  these  in  use ;  but  in  1832  the  number 
had  increased  to  80,000,  on  which  were  employed  men, 
women,  and  even  children  from  nine  years  of  age. 
Meanwhile  the  comforts  of  the  people  were  beginning 
to  extend,  many  luxuries  hitherto  unheard  of  began  to 
find  their  way  into  their  homes,  bread,  butter,  milk, 
meat,  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  brought  within  their 
reach,  and  in  this  way  they  had  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  life,  altogether  unknown  to  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Houses  also,  furniture,  and  clothing  began  to 
be  of  a  superior  character,  and  indeed,  except  amongst 
the  very  lowest,  all  classes  are  now  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Added  to  this  also  are  the  facilities  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  railways,  gas,  parks,  baths,  mu¬ 
seums,  and  books,  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  the 
so-called  good  old  times,  of  which  some  think  so  much, 
and  wish  to  be  restored. 

For  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  war  (1815) 
great  commercial  distress  prevailed  among  all  classes, 
but  in  1820  it  began  to  revive,  and  for  five  years  every- 
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tiling  seemed  to  prosper.  In  1824  and  1825  business 
was  so  good  and  money  so  plentiful,  that  people  began 
to  make  investments  in  all  kinds  of  questionable  schemes. 
Speculation  went  mad.  Companies  were  formed  for  all 
kinds  of  things.  By  the  end  of  1825,  however,  the 
bubble  burst,  and  a  crash  came  which  never,  before  or 
since,  has  been  equalled  in  severity.  In  six  weeks  60  to 
70  banks  stopped  payment.  Distress  prevailed  through- 
out  the  country.  In  Blackburn  and  its  locality,  within 
six  miles,  in  one  day  every  power-loom  was  destroyed 
by  the  operatives.  In  Sunderland  rioting  of  such  a 
serious  character  took  place  that  the  military  had  to  be 
called  out,  and  five  persons  were  shot.  In  Lancashire  the 
operatives  went  about  burning  the  machinery,  plunder¬ 
ing  the  bakers’  shops,  and  more  or  less  rioting  took  place 
all  over  the  land.  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Newark,  and  London  were  in  the  same  condition. 
The  working  people  were  prompted  to  those  acts  of 
violence  and  destruction,  with  the  idea  that  machinery 
had  been  started  to  rob  them  of  employment,  and  that 
their  being  deprived  of  their  only  chance  of  work,  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  help  themselves  to  a  subsistence 
in  some  other  way, rather  than  have  to  starve.  It  was  some 
time  ere  the  sad  effects  of  this  state  of  things  passed  away, 
and  peace  and  order  again  re-established.  By  1830,  how¬ 
ever,  trade  had  much  recovered,  and  continued  to  be 
fair  up  to  1834.  The  harvest  in  1835  was  a  splendid 
one,  and  food  became  again  cheap  and  trade  brisk.  In 
1837,  however,  notwithstanding  good  trade  and  cheap 
food  had  been  pretty  general,  great  disaffection  began  to 
prevail  among  the  working  classes  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Chartist  agitation.  This  went  on  increasing 
until  it  culminated  in  the  riots  and  plug  drawings  of 
1842-3.  These  seven  years  were,  perhaps,  marked  with 
as  much  or  more  political  disaffection  and  social  dis- 
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quiet,  as  at  any  time  within  the  present  century.  In 
1847  occurred  the  great  railway  panic,  which  for  a  time 
seriously  hindered  every  branch  of  trade,  and  this  was 
followed  in  1848  by  a  great  gathering  of  Chartists  on 
Kennington  Common,  which  gave  great  alarm,  but  it 
fortunately  passed  away  without  any  serious  results. 

All  this  time  also  other  great  changes  were  taking 
place  among  the  people,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  population.  The  year  Lord  Ashley  was  born,  a 
general  census  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  taken,  from  which  it  ultimately  appeared  that  there 
were  at  that  time  8,892,536  persons  living.  In  1871  it 
had  increased  to  22,704,108,  or  a  further  addition  of 
13,811,572.  The  total  population  now  is  31,817,108. 
The  rapid  increase  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period, 
has  taken  place  mainly  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
and  in  London.  It  would  have  been  much  larger,  how¬ 
ever,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number  of  emigrants  which 
has  been  continually  leaving  our  shores  for  America, 
Canada,  and  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales.  During 
the  periods  of  1815  to  1880  about  10,000,000  emigrants 
have  thus  left  England. 

Another  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  reign  of  Her 
Majesty,  has  been  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  and  equality.  A  few  days  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Montefiore  was  elected  sheriff 
of  London.  He  was  the  first  Jew  who  had  ever  been 
chosen  to  fill  that  office.  On  the  following  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day,  he  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he 
was  the  first  J ew  whom  royalty  thus  honoured  in  this 
way,  since  the  time  when  royalty  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  Jew’s  money,  or  issue  an  order  for  the  extraction  of 
his  teeth,  if  he  refused  to  comply. 

In  the  misguided  sentiments  and  false  notions  of  the 
times,  the  working  classes  had  become  to  believe  and  to 


spring  of  1825,  an  historian*  says  “  It  was  a  mournful 
spectacle  to  see  the  mob  going  from  town  to  town,  from 
factory  to  factory,  snatching  their  food  from  bakers 
shops  and  public-houses ;  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers, 
*  Martin  eau’s  "  History  of  England  during  the  Peace,”  vol.  i.,  p.  368. 
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say,  that  “  the  destroying  angel  was  the  labourer’s  friend.” 
This  was,  after  all,  but  another  version  commonly  heard 
at  farmers’  dinners — “  a  wet  harvest  and  a  bloody  war.’ 
It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  masses 
set  to  work  to  destroy  the  machinery.  Speaking  of  the 
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and  being  shot  down  rather  than  give  up  their  object, 
believing  sincerely  that  their  very  lives  depended  on  the 
destruction  of  these  looms  ;  leaping  from  two-storey 
windows  to  escape  the  soldiery,  after  having  cut  up  every 
web,  and  hewn  down  every  beam  and  stick  within ; 
striking  at  their  pursuers  with  table-knives  made  into 
pikes,  with  scythes,  and  sledge-hammers;  swimming 
canals,  hiding  in  woods,  parading  the  streets  of  towns  to 
the  number  of  10,000  at  a  time,  frightening  the  night 
with  cries  of  hunger  and  yells  of  rage.  All  this  was 
terrible,  but  it  came  at  the  end  of  many  months  of  such 
sore  distress  as  rouses  the  fiercest  passions  of  men.  On 
the  first  day  three  persons  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  on 
another  day  nine ;  here  it  might  be  seen  that  wounded 
men  were  carried  away  across  the  fields — there  the  street 
was  found,  when  emptied,  to  be  much  stained  with  blood. 
Here  a  poor  creature  was  loading  his  rusty  gun  with 
marbles,  while  the  manufacturers  were  bringing  up 
cannon  to  plant  round  their  factories;  there  haggard 
men  were  setting  fire  to  buildings,  and  snatching  buckets 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  supplied  water 
to  the  engines.  Between  Monday  morning  and  Saturday 
night  a  thousand  power-looms  were  destroyed.  The 
immediate  money  value  of  this  machinery  was  £30,000, 
but  it  had  a  greater  value  as  the  only  means  of  bread  of 
a  large  number  of  people  who  were  now  left  idle  and 
destitute.”  Surely  a  terrible  state  of  things. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  was  of  the  most  melancholy 
character.  The  poor  had  lost  all  spirit,  and  were  given 
up  to  a  kind  of  hopeless  despair.  In  the  country  districts 
the  sufferings  of  the  labourers  were  often  more  terrible 
than  in  the  towns,  while  the  measures  of  fancied  relief 
or  of  real  retaliation  resorted  to  were  wild  and  foolish  in 
the  extreme.  Farmers  were  displeased  with  their  land¬ 
lords,  and  the  labourers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
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farmers.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were 
often  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in 
food.  He  had  to  eke  out  this  by  having  parish  help. 
His  wife  and  family  were  often  separated  from  him,  and 
sometimes  he  himself  was  set  up  to  auction,  and  his 
labour  hired  out  by  the  parish  authorities  to  a  farmer, 
generally  for  eighteenpence  or  two  shillings  a  week  and 
his  food.  Incendiary  fires  were  as  common  in  their 
occurrence  as  they  were  disastrous  in  their  effects.  How 
and  then  young  people  were  bribed  to  do  the  deed  by 
wretches  who,  as  soon  as  the  crime  was  committed, 
informed  against  them,  so  as  to  secure  the  informers 
reward.  In  numbers  of  cases  mere  children  were 
hung  on  the  gallows,  and  the  people’s  discontent  was 
sought  to  be  stifled  by  the  people’s  blood. 

Another  great  change  has  taken  place  during  his 
lordship’s  life,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  civilisation,  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  For  ages,  and  even  for  some 
years  after  Her  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  throne,  it  had 
been  the  custom  among  the  higher  classes,  in  the  event 
of  any  misunderstanding,  to  demand,  as  a  means  of 
settling  the  dispute,  that  they  should  meet,  and  by 
sword  or  gun  decide  the  matter  by  a  duel.  The  subject 
was  so  well  known  that  it  formed,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign  of  "Victoria,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
writings  of  fiction  and  in  the  drama.  It  was  also  a 
common  incident  in  the  political  controversies  of  the 
day,  and  often  formed  an  episode  during  an  election 
contest.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  of  something  which  had 
occurred  at  a  card-table,  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
It  was  as  common  a  thing  to  talk  about  as  an  elopement 
or  a  bankruptcy.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
statesmen,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Queen’s  reign,  had 
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fought  duels.  Disraeli  had  challenged  O’Connell,  or  any 
of  his  sons ;  O’Connell  had  himself  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel.  Cobden  had  a  challenge  sent  him,  but  had  the 
good  sense  and  the  moral  courage  to  laugh  at  it.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  met  in 
1829.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Black,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  fired  two  shots  each  at  one  another  in  1835. 
Peel  and  O’Connell  had  made  an  arrangement  for  a 
“  meeting,”  as  it  was  called.  But  it  remained  for  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  a  Christian  philanthropist,  to  become 
the  object  of  such  a  challenge  by  a  very  singular  circum¬ 
stance  in  1853,  which  is  worth  relating  to  show  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  good  sense,  in  resisting  such  an  absurd  and 
unchristian  method  of  dealing  with  any  such  matters. 
The  circumstance  arose  out  of  the  Juvenile  Mendicancy 
Bill.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
his  lordship  cited  the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon  in  the 
case  of  William  Pole  Tylney  Long  Wellesley  (Lord 
Mornington)  to  show  that  the  proposed  detention  of 
children  whose  parents  were  immoral  was  nothing  new 
in  law.  Lord  Mornington  resented  it  as  an  interference 
with  his  private  affairs,  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  that  he 
“  must  apologise  or  fight.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  defended 
his  quotation,  and,  so  far  as  the  challenge  was  concerned, 
referred  Lord  Mornington  to  the  magistrate  at  Bow- 
street,  or  to  his  solicitors.  Lord  Mornington  rejoined 
that  this  added  to  the  original  insult,  and  was  “  very 
absurdly  impertinent.”  Nothing  further  came  of  the 
affair,  but  it  was  not  a  little  amusing  that,  referring  to 
a  case  before  the  Lords  Justices  in  Chancery  the  same 
week,  Lord  Mornington  wrote  :  “  I  have  ever  felt,  as  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  that  I  am  more  bound  to  respect  the 
law  than  other  men.” 

The  “  British  Code  of  Duelling”  was  published  in 
1824,  and  was  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
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others,  but,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  a  better  sentiment, 
and  the  prevalence  of  higher  views  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  at  the  present  time,  a  change  for  the  better 
has  come  over  our  land.  So  much  is  the  state  of  things 
altered,  that  now  a  duel  in  England  would  strike  all 
decent  people  with  astonishment.  It  would  be  regarded 
as  even  absurd,  and  a  mere  relic  of  barbarism,  just  as 
much  as  we  smile  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  have  a 
lingering  idea  of  the  leading  virtue  of  the  touch  of  a 
king,  or  that  the  burning  of  a  witch  can  destroy  the 
supposed  power  which  she  claims  to  possess.  We  owe 
something  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  for  helping  to 
bring  this  change  about,  inasmuch  as  he  worked  earnestly 
to  get  duelling  abolished,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  system  of  Courts  of  Arbitration  to  supersede  such 
foolish  resort  to  arms.  He  even  induced  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  heads  of  the  services  to  turn  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  subject,  and  to  use  all  their 
influence  and  power  in  discouraging  and  discrediting  the 
odious  practice.  A  society  for  “  the  discouragement  of 
duelling”  was  formed  in  1845.  No  doubt  all  this  helped 
to  produce  a  change,  but,  after  all,  the  great  reform,  like 
many  others,  must  be  traced  to  the  gradual  spread  of 
intelligence,  the  growth  of  civilisation,  the  less  restricted 
intercourse  of  classes,  but,  above  all,  to  those  lessons 
of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  goodwill,  which  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught 
in  our  schools,  churches,  and  chapels,  as  well  as  from  the 
moral  and  social  results  whch  have  followed  from  the 
issue  of  so  many  good  tracts,  magazines,  and  books. 

Many  important  improvements,  inventions,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer. 
When  he  was  born  there  was  not  a  steamboat  making 
its  way  against  wind  and  tide  in  any  water.  It  was  in 
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1802  when  the  first  display  of  gas  was  made  at  Birming¬ 
ham  to  commemorate  the  peace-rejoicings.  In  1807  the 
first  steamboat  was  launched.  It  was  1821  ere  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  which  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  railway — that  between  Stockton  and  Darling¬ 
ton.  It  was  1833,  and  the  year  that  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  at  a  cost  to  this  nation  of  twenty  millions 
sterling,  when  the  first  application  of  the  telegraph 
was  made.  It  was  1844  when  the  first  telegraph 
line  in  America  was  set  up  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Newspapers  were  not  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  free  of  duty  until  1855.  Chloroform  and  its 
adaptation  to  help  in  the  painless  operation  of  surgical 
cases  was  only  made  known  in  1850.  Photography,  the 
telephone,  the  various  Societies  to  provide  for  the  sick, 
and  others  for  meeting  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
necessities  of  the  people.  The  adoption  and  extension  of 
the  advantages  of  the  penny  post.  So  great  have  been  the 
changes,  and  so  vast  the  improvements,  made  in  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  things  which  have  to  do 
with  human  life,  and  its  conditions  have  been  so  much 
altered,  that  it  is  absolutely  different  from  any  preceding 
century.  The  man  of  this  year  can  now  travel  in  a  day, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  as  far  as  his  forefather  could  do  in 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months.  Our  ideas  of  drainage  and 
ventilation  are  completely  changed.  It  was  only  in  1838 
that  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  our  letters  could  be 
transmitted  in  the  mails  by  railways.  A  writer,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  railways  during  the  first  year  of  Her 
Majesty’s  reign,  said  :  “  The  prospect  of  travelling  from 
the  metropolis  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  210  miles,  in 
ten  hours,  calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  tales  of  fairies  and 
genii,  by  which  we  were  amused  in  youth,  and  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  fact  attested  on  the  personal  experience 
of  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  about  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  present  century  this  same  journey  occupied 
a  space  of  sixty  hours.”  What  would  he  say  now  when 
it  is  done  in  about  five  hours  ? 

During  the  last  eighty-five  years  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  country  has  made  gigantic  progress,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  has  not  only 
increased  the  productiveness  of  labour,  but  added  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Agriculture,  which  during  the  last  century  employed 
four-fifths  of  the  working  population,  now  employs  only 
about  one-tenth.  Rural  labourers  have  been  absorbed 
by  our  large  manufacturing  towns  and  sea-ports,  where 
they  have  obtained  different  work  and  better  pay.  The 
woollen  manufacture  which,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  a  staple  industry,  has  largely  been  super¬ 
seded  by  that  of  cotton.  Formerly  the  woollen  trade  was 
protected  and  encouraged  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  1 700 
we  exported  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  .£3,000,000, 
but  in  150  years  it  had  increased  to  £22,000,000  or  so. 
By  its  expansion,  through  the  improvements  introduced 
in  the  machinery,  several  towns  have  been  called  into 
existence  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  several 
thousands  of  persons  have  found  employment. 

Vast  as  the  progress  which  the  woollen  trade  has  made, 
it  is  nothing  compared  to  that  of  cotton.  In  1726  only 
2  000,000  lbs.  weight  of  ootton  were  imported.  In  1800 
it  was  about  56,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1869  it  had  again 
further  increased  to  1,220,809,856  lbs.  The  rapid  growth 
of  this  manufacture  is  mainly  due  to  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and 
others,  and  also  to  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
machinery.  In  Lancashire  over  300,000  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  cotton  mills,  while  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  is  three  times  that  of  woollen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  YOUNG  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

“  What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 

What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  they  unite 
In  love  and  right 

And  cease  their  scorn  for  one  another  ? 

#  #  #  *  # 

“  What  might  be  done  ?  This  might  be  done, 

And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother — 

More  than  the  tongue 
E’er  said  or  sung. 

If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other.” 

Charles  Mackay. 

s  difficult  for  *us  iu  these  days 
to  understand  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Ashley  first  entered  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  abuses  which 
were  then  so  common,  the 
grievances  which  excited  the 
people  so  notorious,  that  they 
led  them  to  demand  with  angry 
voices,  and  ofttimes  hard  blows, 
reforms  which  have  long  been 
the  privilege  of  the  people  of 
this  land  to  enjoy.  How  that 
they  have  nearly  all  passed  away, 
few  dream  or  think  that  they  ever  had  an  existence, 
and  therefore  do  not  recognise  the  altered  condition 
for  the  better  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Indeed 
it  now  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  it  was  a  time  of 
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revolution  among  us  as  a  nation.  Old  tilings  were 
passing  away,  but  tbe  new  things  had  not  become 
fully  realised.  Nations  were  being  shaken,  founda¬ 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  giving  way  upon  which 
they  could  alone  remain  secure.  The  very  air  was  full 
of  storms  and  conflicts,  which  seem  to  be  needful  to  clear 
away  fogs  and  mists  which  have  been  long  collecting. 
Just  after  the  General  Election  another  terrible  calamity 
came  over  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  dry  summer. 
During  July  and  August  the  drought  was  so  intense,  that 
the  grass  and  other  crops  withered  away  so  completely 
that  on  the  richest  meadow  lands  it  became  needful  to 
feed  cattle  with  dry  fodder,  almost  as  in  the  depth  ot 
winter.  It  was  a  time  of  great  distress  and  discontent. 
At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  November,  the  King,  in 
his  speech,  referred  to  the  disturbed  state  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  although  it  stated  that  the  two 
Houses  had  been  called  together,  to  have  laid  before  them 
those  measures  which  were  thought  to  be  necessary,  “for 
the  admission  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
certain  sorts  of  foreign  grain  not  then  admissible  by 
law.”  The  two  burning  questions  which  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  hustings,  were  the  Kepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation — both  of  which  have 
since  been  passed,  and  to  which  Lord  Ashley  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
sink  his  political  convictions  rather  than  resist  these 
measures,  which  he  saw  would  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  also  be  the  means  of  giving  to  a  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,  which  he  differed  from,  the  same  political  privileges 
which  others  enjoyed. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  most  natural  thing  for  such  a 
young  English  gentleman,  in  the  position  occupied  by 
Lord  Ashley  to  conclude,  after  leaving  college,  that  he 
would  have  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life.  As  all  his 
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connections  were  Tories,  and  as  at  that  period  Le  had 
not  probably  begun  to  think  much  for  himself  about 
political  topics,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  when  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  as  member  for  Woodstock  (1826),  the  pocket- 
borough  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  supported  the 
Governments  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool — then  drawing  to 
a  close — and  of  Mr.  George  Canning,  without,  however, 
taking  office.  His  father  had  sat  for  the  same  borough 
for  many  years. 

He  at  once  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
matters,  and  in  1828  we  find  him  voting  with  the  Minis¬ 
ters  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act, 
and  in  1829  voting  with  them  again  for  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities.  Under  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington — Premier  at  that  time — he  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Indian  affairs,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  the  commencement  of  Earl  Grey’s 
Ministry,  two  years  later.  At  the  general  election  of 
1830  he  stood  a  fifteen  days’  contest  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  native  county  of  Dorset,  against  the  Hon. 
William  Francis  Spencer  Ponsonby — afterwards  Lord  De 
Mauley — the  father  of  the  present  peer,  whom  he  ulti¬ 
mately  defeated.  It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement,  and 
he  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  great  popularity,  and 
the  local  influence  of  his  family,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Reform  agitation.  This  seat  he  held  till  1846.  He 
strenuously  opposed  Lord  Russell’s  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
While  relieved  of  official  duties  by  the  accession  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  Reforming  Premier  in  1830,  Lord  Ashley  had 
leisure  to  follow  up  his  University  career,  and  obtained 
his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1832.  Although  by  the 
introduction  of  his  Factory  Act,  and  the  obtaining  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  he 
had  made  many  enemies,  his  ability  was  so  much  recog- 
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nised,  that  again  an  office  was  found  for  him  when,  in 
December,  1834,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  from 
Rome  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  entrusted  by  William  IY. 
with  the  duty  of  forming  an  Administration,  he  made 
Viscount  Ashley  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 


capacity  he  continued  a  member  of  the  Government 
during  the  remainder  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  brief  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  lasted  for  131  days,  coming  to  an  end  in 
April,  1835.  On  the  second  accession  to  office  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  Lord  Ashley,  though  lending  a 
steady  support  to  that  eminent  statesman,  refused  an 
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office  which,  was  offered  to  him,  on  the  ground  of  a 
cardinal  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  Factory  question,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  Parliamentary  force  and  action. 

In  1843  we  find  him  seconding  Mr.  Charles  Buffer’s 
motion  in  favour  of  an  organised  system  of  colonisation,  as 
a  means  of  lessening  the  excessive  competition  in  the 
labour  market  at  home.  He  had  by  this  time  become 
so  much  more  interested  in  promoting  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people,  that  he  said  he  was  “  almost 
willing  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life  and  all  its 
distracting  vocations,”  because  he  was  convinced  that 
“the  immense  consumption  of  time, the  constant  demand 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  energies,  the  enormous 
effort  required  to  do  the  smallest  good,  and  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  abuse  which  constantly  attend  that 
attempt,”  so  greatly  diminished  the  attractions  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  honours;  yet  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
declining  an  offer  to  become  the  candidate  for  Bath  in 
1846-7.  His  opponents  boasted  that  they  would  apply  the 
“blacking  brush,”  so  as  to  damage  his  character  and 
render  his  success  very  doubtful,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
He  had  a  strong  opponent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Roebuck,  the  former  member,  who  had  the  support  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  shape  of  £2,000  towards  his  expenses.  Lord 
Ashley,  on  the  contrary,  was  recommended  to  many  of  the 
electors  of  Bath  mainly  for  his  strong  religious  evangelical 
views ;  yet  he  was  regarded  also  as  a  fit  representative  of 
the  Conservative  party.  He  retained  no  attorneys,  had  no 
banners,  no  processions,  no  ribands,  and  none  of  the 
extravagant  electioneering  pomp  of  the  time  to  secure  his 
return.  Yet  he  won  the  day.  It  was  a  grand  triumph  of 
principle  over  policy.  But  so  free  was  he  from  any 
special  devotion  to  any  particular  party,  that  we  find  him 
over  and  over  again  voting  according  to  his  own  con- 
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victions.  Indeed,  from  1855  to  1865  tie  gave  such 
steady  support  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  many  regarded 
him  as  identified  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  he  dis¬ 
claimed  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  about  which  we 
shall  have  to  say  more  further  on,  and  when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  change  in  the  Corn 
Laws  in  the  direction  of  greater  commercial  freedom, 
Lord  Ashley  also  expressed  himself  in  agreement  with 
the  prospective  policy.  As,  however,  he  was  aware  that 
his  constituents  of  Bath  were  devoted  to  Protectionist 
views,  his  lordship,  as  an  honest  man,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  resign  his  seat,  and  he  was  out  of  Parliament  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Lord  Ashley  again  represented  the  city  of  Bath 
from  1847  to  1851,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  had  to  occupy  his  place 
in  the  Upper  House.  He  also,  however,  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  witnessing  the  passing  of  what  may  be  called 
his  “  pet  measure,”  for  a  Ten  Hours’  Bill  was  introduced 
in  1847,  and,  having  been  carried  successfully  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the  first  Lord 
Ellesmere,  it  passed  by  a  large  majority.  But  another 
principle  was  required  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill 
before  it  was  perfect  to  the  benevolent  mind  of  Lord 
Ashley.  This  was  a  provision  to  still  further  protect 
children  of  tender  years  employed  in  mills.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  lordship  to  the  Upper  House,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  his  bringing  this  forward  in  the  Commons,  but 
of  this  more  by-and-by. 

As  a  politician,  although  he  never  seemed  to  boast  of 
such  a  claim,  he  evidently  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time, 
if  we  are  to  judge  him  by  his  actions.  When,  in  1833, 
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lie  took  up  the  cause  of  the  factory  operatives,  it  prac¬ 
tically  meant  the  giving  up  of  all  mere  political  prospects. 
He  had  everything  to  lose  apparently,  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  such  a  cause.  Ho  one  could  charge  him  with 
seeking  his  own  purposes,  or  attempting  to  accomplish 
his  own  ends.  When  he  took  it  in  hand  nothing  appeared 
more  hopeless.  To  become  the  pioneer  of  such  a  cause 
meant  the  cutting  of  himself  off,  not  only  from  political 
influence,  but  also  social  pleasures.  He  knew  full  well 
that  Mr.  Sadler,  who  had  tried  to  do  something  in  that 
direction,  had  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  because  of  the 
then  unpopularity  of  his  principles.  He  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  expect  either  Tories  or  Liberals  to  entrust  their 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  social  philanthropist.  Between 
the  two  parties  he  seemed  very  likely  to  come  to  grief. 
Just  at  that  time,  also,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  to  be  a 
new  conflict  in  the  political  world.  Mill-owners  had 
freshly  come  into  power,  and  there  was  every  indication 
of  a  struggle  between  the  lords  of  land,  and  the  lords  of 
labour.  But  from  the  time  his  lordship  made  his  own 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
employed  as  labourers,  either  down  in  the  mines  or  in 
the  factories,  he  never  faltered  as  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue  ;  he  became  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
days  a  philanthropist.  Like  his  Master,  he  ever  was 
bent  upon  doing  good.  His  big  compassionate  heart 
thiobbed  with  a  desire  to  uplift  the  fallen,  and  the  result 
has  been,  that  many  measures  of  social  reform  with  which 
his  name  stands  identified  have  been,  one  after  another, 
introduced  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  although  perhaps,  in 
many  cases,  he  has  never  had  any  credit  for  either 
originating,  or  introducing  such  measures  into  the  House 
of  Lords  or  Commons.  But  whether  known  or  unknown, 
he  had  worked  and  laboured  for  their  success. 

Ho  one  could  ever  accuse  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  being 
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actuated  by  a  mere  party  political  spirit.  When  he  was 
giving  his  support  to  the  Conservative  party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  their  efforts  to  resist  the  manufacturing  party, 
and  to  relieve  the  lot  of  the  wage-earning  class,  his  action 
was  due  to  his  desire  to  benefit  the  poor,  more  than  to 
support  the  prerogative  of  the  rich.  While  political 
philanthropists,  as  some  called  them,  were  engaged  in 
promoting  measures  which  benefited,  as  it  was  thought 
at  the  time,  only  one  class  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  in  promoting  such  legislation,  as  would  treat  the 
working  classes  as  human  beings.  He  did  not  even  then 
rely  upon  Acts  of  Parliament  to  meet  all  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  but  also  became  the  founder  and  supporter 
of  many  movements,  which  aimed  at  removing  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  wickedness,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  social 
degradation.  Though  he  was  not,  therefore,  what  might 
be  called  a  strong  politician,  he  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  history  of  his  generation  in  reforming  abuses, 
and  rectifying  wrongs,  which  help  materially  to  build  up 
the  nation’s  welfare,  and  hence  he  earned  the  respect  and 
secured  the  confidence,  of  all  to  whom  he  was  intimately 
associated.  Nor  was  this  surprising  as  it  became  known 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  and  means  were 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  good,  and  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  condition  of  those  who  were  virtually 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  it  was  these  effoi'ts, 
characterised  as  much  for  their  comprehensiveness  as  their 
persistency,  which  did  so  much  to  inspire  the  people  with 
respect  for  his  nobility,  rather  than  anything  connected 
with  his  mere  station  in  life  could  have  secured.  He  won 
respect  and  confidence  from  all  classes,  because  he  mani¬ 
fested,  that  rising  above  class  distinctions,  he  was  ready 
to  manifest  sympathy,  and  give  help,  whenever  it  might 
be  wanted  to  do  good. 
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It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
did  appear  in  some  way  as  a  Liberal  leader.  It  occurred 
in  the  celebrated  Ellenborough  debate  of  1858.  The  facts 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Lord  Derby  was  at  the 
time  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  Secretary 
for  India.  In  the  duties  connected  with  that  office,  his 
lordship  indited  a  despatch  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which  he 
blamed  the  Governor- General  in  unmeasured  terms  for 
the  apparent  harshness  of  his  repressive  measures,  in 
the  newly  subjugated  province  of  Oudh,  and  apparently 
seeking  to  pacify  the  natives  by  playing  into  their  hands 
and  humiliating  the  Executive.  This  despatch  proved  to 
be  a  fatal  blunder,  and  the  country  .was  justly  indignant. 
Mr.  Bright  even  felt  compelled  to  leave  his  party,  and 
support  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Votes 
of  censure  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  and  Lord  Derby’s 
Government  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  thrown  out  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 
In  the  Lords,  Lord  Shaftesbury  proposed  the  vote  of 
censure,  but  the  Government  obtained  a  small  majority. 
In  the  Commons,  the  debate  collapsed,  owing  to  the 
sudden  arrival  of  news  from  India,  modifying  the  first 
impression  of  Lord  Canning’s  action. 

It  was  in  his  lordship’s  speech  on  this  occasion,  that  we 
get  his  own  version  for  acting  in  opposition  to  the  party 
to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  belong.  He  began  by 
saying,  “Whatever  political  sympathies  I  possess  have 
ever  been,  and  still  are,  with  that  great  party  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.”  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  speaking  from  the  Opposition  benches.  Nor 
was  this  frequent  disagreement  between  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  his  professed  party,  the  result  of  mere  wrong-headed¬ 
ness  and  incapacity  to  work  with  others.  It  arose  from 
real  patriotism,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
subordinate  what  seemed  to  him  the  public  good,  to  the 
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mere  claims  of  a  political  party.  As  few  men  have  ever 
laboured  harder  for  the  welfare  of  England  than  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  so  few  men  have  ever  loved  her  better.  He 
may  not  always  have  been  right  in  his  conclusions,  or  in 
his  view  of  things,  and  his  estimate  of  measures,  but, 
whether  right  or  not,  his  course  was  always  governed  by 
a  noble  desire  to  faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  to  be  guided  in  this  by  a  simple,  loving,  manly 
dependence  on  Divine  help. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  accusing  Earl  Shaftesbury  with 
being  at  any  time  animated  by  party  spirit.  He  broke 
away  from  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and  acted  cordially 
with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tory  party,  in  forcing  the  Factory  Acts  upon 
a  reluctant  House  of  Commons.  But  he  went  so  far  as 
to  decline  to  join  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  Administration 
in  1841,  because  Sir  Robert  would  not  support  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  although  he  had  acted  as  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  in  1834-5.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  therefore,  he  was  not  a  party  politician.  Although 
in  his  early  years  he  was  a  member  of  more  than  one 
Tory  Government,  yet  his  disagreement  with  his  pro¬ 
fessed  party,  was  more  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  subordinate  what  seemed  to  him 
the  public  good,  to  the  demands  of  a  political  party.  H? 
supported  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  resigned  his 
seat  in  1845,  because  he  could  not  vote  according  to  his 
new  convictions. 

While  some  public  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
furthering  those  measures  of  legislation,  which  aimed  at 
benefiting  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  Earl 
Shaftesbury  ever  seemed  to  be  on  the  alert  to  promote 
that  class  of  legislation,  which  aimed  at  treating  the 
labouring  classes  as  human  beings,  and  not  mere  animals. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  differed  from  him. 
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and  thought  he  made  mistakes,  and  wasted  his  high 
position  more  than  once  by  the  course  of  life  he  pursued, 
but  no  one  ever  doubted  his  generous  purposes.  He 
might  by  some  be  supposed  to  be  governed  by  impulse, 
rather  than  by  prudence.  But  any  one  who  gives  his 
life  up  to  such  a  work  cannot  help  doing  the  same. 
No  one  ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  benevolence, 
nor  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  able  to  realise  some  great  successes,  because 
he  did  something  really  solid  and  substantially  good  for 
the  poor,  which  certainly  never  would  have  been  done,  or 
60  soon,  but  for  him.  This  he  was  able  to  do  because  he 
was  clear-headed,  practical,  and  understood  what  he  was 
about. 

It  is  remarkable  how  clearly  Lord  Ashley  acted  above 
all  party  political  considerations,  in  his  various  endeavours 
in  connection  with  his  Factory  Bills.  Indeed  it  is  clear, 
from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  he  carried  his  most 
extreme  reforms,  in  opposition  to  a  systematic  and 
vexatious  resistance  on  the  part  of  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  It  seems  strange  to  us  in  these  days,  that 
attempts  thus  to  benefit  the  suffering  and  degraded, 
should  ever  have  been  made  the  shuttlecock  for  party 
purposes,  but  so  it  was.  His  lordship,  however,  showed 
his  superiority  to  such  influences  by  saying,  that  neither 
mill-owners  had  the  pre-eminence  in  avarice  and  cruelty, 
nor  factory  labour  a  monopoly  in  ill-fame. 

That  his  lordship’s  political  sympathies  were  not  bound 
by  any  party  ties,  may  be  also  gathered  from  many  incidents 
hi  his  life.  Indeed,  we  can  recognise  it  in  the  following 
epitome  of  his  actions.  At  the  time  he  was  drawing 
attention  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  poor  children, 
who  were  left  uncared  for  in  the  back  courts,  lanes,  and 
streets  of  London,  and  urging  upon  the  State  to  select 
annually  a  certain  number  from  the  Bagged  Schools,  and 
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send  them  out  to  Western  Australia,  he  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament,  opposed  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill  with  great  earnestness,  although  it  was  a  measure 
which  Lord  Russell  was  anxious  to  pass.  We  then  find 
him  speaking  on  the  subject  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  parish  doctor,  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
women  about  to  become  mothers,  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  introduce  a  series  of  resolutions  which,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  carry.  He  also  in  the  same  year  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  which 
had  been  introduced  to  Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth ; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  his  name  occurring  in  any 
of  the  great  Free  Trade  debates  of  the  period,  yet  by  his 
action  in  voting  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  we  again  see  how  completely  he  was  above  party 
considerations,  when  he  saw  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes  required  him  to  act  against  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  rather  than  forego  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  the  masses. 

In  September,  1848,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  the  following  session  we 
find  him  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  cholera  in 
London.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  Nuisance  Removal 
Bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  month  of  July.  Constantly 
we  notice  that,  though  his  political  associations  were 
Conservative,  yet  the  measures  he  introduced  and  carried 
were  Socialistic.  His  connection  with  the  aristocracy, 
gave  dignity  and  honour  to  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
while  his  efforts  and  work  among  the  masses,  elevated 
men  of  even  the  very  lowest  type.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  with  truthfulness,  that  he  was  needed  by  both  classes 

_ to  show  the  former  what  they  ought  to  be  and  do,  and 

the  latter  how  to  attain  such  a  position. 

True  to  his  mission,  we  find  him  in  the  succeeding 
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session,  still  busy  with  tbe  same  class  of  subjects  ;  bringing 
in  a  bill  to  correct  some  omission  in  tbe  previous  Factory 
Acts,  advocating  tbe  emigration  of  orphan  children,  and 
dealing  with  tbe  subject  of  Sunday  labour  in  tbe  Post 
Office,  to  which  attention  is  also  called  elsewhere.  But 
his  most  important  work  in  the  session  of  1850,  was 
connected  with  metropolitan  interments.  In  that  year 
Sir  G-eorge  Grey  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject,  which 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  task  of  carrying  it 
through  committee  devolved  chiefly  on  Lord  Ashley, 
who  had  to  encounter  a  vigorous  opposition  from  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  year  1851  was  the 
year  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  was  warmly 
supported  at  every  stage  by  Lord  Ashley.  But  he  finished 
his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  measure 
equally  characteristic  of  him— a  bill  for  encouraging  the 
erection  of  model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor. 

During  the  following  June  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  and  was  elevated  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  But 
although  his  name  was  changed,  his  nature  remained  the 
same,  and  his  doings  became  all  the  more  familiar,  both 
in  the  industrial  and  religious,  by  that  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  even  more  than  it  was  with  that  of  Ashley ;  and 
ere  three  weeks  had  passed  away  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  we  find  him  hurrying  up  to  London,  in  pursuit  of 
his  special  mission,  and  on  June  24th,  1851,  we  find  him 
making  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
introducing  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  of  which  we  speak  also  elsewhere. 

From  1841,  both  as  Lord  Ashley  and  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  he  was  regarded  as  a  Conservative  “  unattached  ” 
inasmuch  as  his  politics  were  more  governed  by  social 
than  party  considerations,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
writer,  “  having  about  them  an  elasticity  which  enabled 
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him  to  act,  as  statesman  and  legislator,  with  entire  inde¬ 
pendence.  During  the  time  that  Lord  Palmerston 
flourished,  it  appeared  as  if  the  politics  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  assumed  a  slighter  shade  of  Liberalism ;  at  any 
rate,  perhaps  owing  to  his  connection  by  marriage  with 
that  statesman,  he  more  openly  and  decidedly  gave 
support  to  the  Palmerston  Administration.”  But  although 
he  had  several  Government  appointments,  and  might 
have  held  lucrative  office  more  than  once,  yet  he 
ever  manifested  that  he  was  possessed  with  a  higher 
ambition  than  mere  office,  power,  or  money,  and  deter¬ 
mined  neither  to  let  place,  party,  or  wealth,  prevent  his 
following  out  the  self-imposed  task  of  doing  all  that  lay 
in  his  power,  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  opposition  he  had  to  meet 
with,  or  the  isolation  it  involved  from  the  “  select”  circle 
in  which  it  might  be  considered  the  “  proper  thing”  for 
him  to  move  in.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  might 
be  truly  said,  that  no  figure  was  more  familiar  than  his 
in  London  society  of  every  kind.  He  made  it  clear,  from 
his  daily  conduct,  that  he  was  of  St.  Giles’s  as  well  as  of 
St.  James’s.  During  the  heat  of  the  agitation  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  some  English  Churchman  had 
the  bad  taste  to  describe  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  the 
“  Archbishop  of  the  Slums.”  The  retort  was  obvious,  and 
was  forthcoming.  “  Exactly ;  that  is  just  what  I  am,  or 
what  I  ought  to  be.  What  better  title  could  a  priest  or 
a  prelate  have?”  Lord  Shaftesbury  would,  doubtless, 
have  accepted  with  pride,  the  title  of  “  Statesman  of  the 
Slums”  had  it  been  given  him.  He  was  always  heard  of 
in  connection  with  some  movement  to  let  light  and  air, 
and  education,  and  morality  in  upon  the  slums,  and 
never  appeared  to  be  so  happy  as  when  he  saw  darkness, 
bad  air,  ignorance,  and  wickedness  disappear,  through 
the  efforts  fie  had  been  able  either  to  set  in  motion,  or  to 
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aid  by  bis  sympathy  and  counsels.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand,  if  we  remember  bow  deep  were  bis  convictions 
of  man’s  responsibility  to  God,  as  well  as  man.  It  was 
from  tbis  standpoint  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  bas  always 
laid  tbe  greatest  stress  on  tbe  moral  responsibility  of 
political  power. 

Of  all  men  during  tbe  present  century,  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  perhaps  tbe  most  independent  politician  either 
in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  or  Commons.  Tbis  feeling  no  doubt 
arose  from  tbe  fact  that  he  was  more  concerned  for  tbe 
public  good,  than  for  tbe  upholding  of  any  particular  party. 
In  truth,  be  was  not  a  party  man  at  all  in  tbe  strict  sense 
of  tbe  term.  Like  every  honest  man  be  bad  bis  convic¬ 
tions,  but  be  often  waived  these,  if  by  so  doing  be 
could  secure  for  tbe  people  some  higher  good.  It  is  said 
that  her  Majesty  once  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  tbe 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme.  “  Ho  you  wish  me  to  give  my 
real  opinion?  Then,  madam,  I  think  it  detestable.” 
The  Queen  replied :  “I  am  so  glad  you  think  so.” 

In  1867,  when  Lord  Derby  moved  tbe  rejection  of  tbe 
Oaths  Bill,  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Shaftesbury  voted 
in  tbe  minority  in  favour  of  tbe  second  reading,  because, 
as  be  stated,  tbe  bill  was  aimed  at  tbe  abolition  of  a  vast 
number  of  obsolete  oaths  and  declarations,  besides  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  words,  “  in  tbe  true  faith  of  a  Christian,” 
which  kept  tbe  Jews  out  of  Parliament.  He  thought  tbe 
bill  not  only  unexceptionable  but  urgently  needed,  except 
as  to  tbis  last  provision,  and  that  be  thought  could  be 
dealt  with  in  committee.  Tbe  next  year,  1858,  tbe  Jews’ 
Bill  passed ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  spoken  upon  it  in  Parliament. 

Again,  in  1880,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  tbe  first  to  draw 
tbe  attention  of  tbe  speaker  to  tbe  incapacity  under 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  that  time  lay,  although  be  had 
been  elected  for  Northampton  at  tbe  general  election. 
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Yet,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  when  tbe  subject  came  up 
for  discussion  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  1882,  he  managed, 
by  his  practical  good  sense,  to  save  them  from  a  very 
grave  difficulty.  It  so  happened  that  Lord  Eedesdale 
very  inadvertently  proposed  to  make  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  further  stringent,  by  the  addition  of  a  statement 
of  belief  in  the  Deity.  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  once  exposed 
the  folly,  and  manifested  the  mistake  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  Your  lordships,  perhaps,  in  all  your  experience,  have 
never  had  under  your  deliberations  a  subject  more  solemn 
and  more  painful  than  the  one  now  before  you.  It  must 
be  solemn  and  painful  even  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  support  it,  for  they  admit  thereby  the  awful  character 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live  and  the  terrible  necessity 
that  something  should,  if  possible,  be  done  to  resist  the 
strong  and  rapid  tide  of  infidelity  that  seems  ready  to 
overwhelm  us.  But  if  it  be  solemn  and  painful  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  support  the  bill,  how  much  more 
solemn  and  serious  is  it  to  those  who,  heartily  praising 
the  noble  lord  for  his  generous  intentions,  and  deeply 
sympathising  with  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  are  yet 
unwilling — nay,  unable  to  use  a  new  test  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  discharge  of  Parliamentary  duties?  My  lords, had 
it  been  a  form  of  ordinary  character,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  say  ‘  Ho.’  But  the  gravity  of 
the  words  is  so  impressive,  and  the  belief  in  itself  so  neces¬ 
sary  and  so  true,  that  one  is  compelled  to  think,  and  to 
think  deeply  too,  on  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued. 
I  wish  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  because  on  a  subject  so 
solemn,  our  words,  I  think,  should  be  wary  and  few. 
However  solemn,  however  religious,  may  be  the  motive 
of  the  act  to  which  it  leads,  surely  my  noble  friend  will 
allow  that  even  in  these  things  some  regard  must  be  had 
to  times  and  circumstances.  What  might  have  been 
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theoretically  and  practically  good  800  years  ago,  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the  present  generation. 
A  law  of  this  kind  passed  in  one  day  would  be  in  absolute 
and  unqualified  discord  with  all  the  opinions,  feelings, 
and  tendencies  of  the  men  around  us,  and,  as  such, 
would  be  opposed  and  evaded  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  great  current  of  opinion  seems  to  be  running  against 
all  tests  and  promissory  oaths  altogether,  and  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  impose  a  new  test  we  shall  run  the  hazard, 
perhaps  incur  the  certainty,  of  losing  the  only  one  we 
now  possess. 

“During  the  last  fifty  years  of  my  life  I  have  from 
circumstances  been  very  conversant  with  the  people  and 
have  marked  their  progress.  Few  characteristics  are 
more  manifest  among  them  than  the  great  and  growing 
dislike  of  all  authority  in  matters  of  opinion.  The  im¬ 
position  of  a  new  test  would  make  the  nation  believe 
that  others  were  behind  it,  and  that  the  bill,  in  truth, 
intended  much  more  than  was  expressed  in  the  enact¬ 
ments.  Distrust  would  be  created,  and  even  religious 
persons,  I  am  sure,  would  be  among  the  first  to  take 
alarm.” 

During  the  summer  of  1876  reports  reached  England 
that  the  Turks  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  barbarous 
atrocities  to  the  Bulgarians.  Indignation  was  at  once 
aroused  among  all  classes.  Crowded  meetings  were  held 
in  all  parts  of  England,  at  which  prominent  persons 
of  both  political  parties  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nation,  and  denounced  such  conduct  in  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  terms.  As  another  illustration  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  consistency,  he  at  once  took  side  with  Russia,  and 
equally  expressed  his  opposition  to  Turkey.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  nation  with  him,  but  of  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
plainly  manifest  that  Turkey  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
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the  “  Turkish  atrocities”  in  Bulgaria  were  substantially 
proved,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  denounce 
their  cruelty  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  when  a  “  Con¬ 
ference”  was  held  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  at  which  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  presided  in  the  morning,  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  afternoon.  The 
character  of  the  meeting  may  be  easily  realised  by 
noticing,  that  the  principal  speakers  were  of  the  most 
opposite  views  upon  many  other  subjects.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Dr.  Allon  (Congregationalist),  Canon  Liddon, 
Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  latter  being  the  speaker,  when  Lord 
Shaftesbury  occupied  the  chair.  In  a  short  but  powerful 
speech,  his  lordship  denounced  in  vehement  language 
the  Turkish  Government.  He  also  disclaimed  any  desire 
on  his  part  to  embarrass  Lord  Beacon slield’s  Government, 
and  also  praised  highly  the  strongly- worded  despatch 
which  Lord  Derby,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  had  sent  to 
Constantinople. 

Twelve  months  after  this,  however,  party  spirit  became 
so  much  mixed  up  with  the  matter  that  his  lordship 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  front..  Personal  feeling  on  both 
sides  had  assumed  such  an  aspect  of  bitterness,  and  the 
two  camps  were  so  hostile  to  each  other  over  the  Busso- 
Turkish  war,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
feelings  of  what  was  right,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  party 
quarrel.  He  wanted  to  aid  in  freeing  the  oppressed 
from  a  bondage  under  which  they  were  suffering,  and  to 
enable  them  to  attain  a  higher  civilisation  which  was 
within  their  reach,  if  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  most 
fanatical  religion  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This,  to  his 
lordship’s  mind,  was  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
upholding  any  Ministry,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
By  the  steady  support  his  lordship  gave  for  ten  years, 
from  1855  to  1865,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he  appeared  to 
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be  identified  with  the  Liberal  party,  but  he  always  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  to  act  and  speak  in  harmony  with  the 
convictions  of  duty,  rather  than  bind  himself  merely  to 
any  special  political  party.  The  offers  he  had  of  office 
from  both  parties,  clearly  show  the  unique  position  he 
held  in  the  political  world,  and  the  confidence  he  had 
secured  by  his  consistency  and  honesty,  in  acting  up  to 
his  own  conclusions  upon  any  measure  which  came  up  for 
consideration,  whether  from  those  who  were  connected 
with  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  leaning.  As  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
we  may  note  the  following : — When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wished  Lord  Ashley,  in  1845,  to  become  one  of  his 
Cabinet  he  declined,  and  when,  in  1866,  Lord  Derby 
asked  him  to  do  so,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  declining, 
“  There  are  still  1,600,000  operatives  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  until  they  are  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  I  cannot  take  office.”  In 
1854,  after  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords 
above  three  years,  he  was  offered  the  Garter  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but  declined  the  honour.  He  afterwards,  in 
1862,  received  it.  however,  from  Lord  Palmerston.  In 
1855  Lord  Palmerston  offered  him  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed  his  willingness  to  take 
office,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
not  willing  to  allow  this,  so  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  to 
refuse  the  Premier’s  offer. 

The  same  clear  distinction  of  party  versus  right  was 
manifested  in  1878-9,  when  his  lordship  was  found 
opposing  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  during  the  Afghan 
war.  The  “  scientific  frontier,”  his  lordship  hesitated  not 
to  declare,  “  was  a  stolen  one,  and  he  questioned  the  right 
vf  England  to  break  the  eighth  commandment  in  itg 
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dealings  with  the  Afghan  nation.”  Indeed,  it  was  no 
secret  that,  although  he  had  much  sympathy  on  certain 
subjects  both  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  at  times  helping  one  and  then  the  other,  he  was 
at  times  found  opposing  first  one  and  then  the  other. 
In  other  words,  he  never  became  a  complete  party  man. 
Moral  rather  than  political  reasons  came  first  into 
his  consideration,  hence  he  always  laid  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  moral  responsibility  of  political  power. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  1877,  some  ten  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Conservatives, 
when  he  declared  in  public,  “  I  should  always  have  been 
in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  if  I  could  be  sure  of  the 
‘  self-control’  of  the  voters.”  Indeed  he  always  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  resist  any  measures  which 
were  inevitable,  however  much  he  might  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  comparatively  seldom 
took  part  in  any  purely  political  party  debates,  yet  at 
times  he  never  hesitated,  when  he  felt  it  was  needful, 
boldly  and  fearlessly  to  state  his  own  convictions.  Bor 
instance,  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1882,  he  opposed  it  with  great 
earnestness  and  power,  and  again  in  1867,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  had  been  so  largely 
associated  with  the  working  classes,  he  opposed  a  fresh 
attempt  in  the  same  spirit,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
prophecy  certain  things  which  happily,  thus  far,  have  not 
come  to  pass.  He  said  then,  among  other  things  in 
his  opening  remarks :  “  My  Lords,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  argue  against  a  Bill  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
reject,  or  which  it  seems  next  to  impossible  that  we  can 
amend.”  ,  ,  „ 

He  was  not  prepared  to  take  what  was  at  the  time 
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called  by  Mr.  Disraeli  a  “  leap  in  the  dark”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  universal  suffrage,  and  although  no  one  could 
for  a  moment  question  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  yet  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
striking  statements  : — • 

“I  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  last 
night,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  in  private  conversation, 
that  this  is  a  most  Conservative  measure.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  middle  classes  are  not  Conservative,  but 
that  if  you  go  deeper  you  get  into  a  vein  of  gold  and 
encounter  the  presence  of  a  highly  Conservative  feeling. 
In  the  first  place,  I  ask,  is  that  so  ?  And  in  the  second 
place,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  very  Conservative 
measure?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  large  mass 
they  call  the  residuum,  of  which  I  venture  to  say  few 
men  living  have  more  knowledge  than  I  have,  is  con¬ 
servative  of  your  lordship’s  titles  and  estates?  Not  a 
bit;  they  know  little  about  them  and  care  less.  Will 
you  venture  to  say  they  are  conservative  of  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church  ?  Certainly  they  are  not. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  living  in  this  vast  city  of 
London  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which 
they  reside,  nor  the  name  of  the  rector  in  charge  of  it. 
They  are,  however,  very  conservative  indeed  of  their  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  they  are  very  conservative  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  their  own  interests.  They  are  affectionate, 
grateful,  and  open  to  sympathy.  If  there  were  to  go 
among  them  two  persons,  one  a  lord  and  the  other  a 
plebeian,  they  would  prefer  the  lord,  because  they  would 
think  he  had  more  power  to  further  their  views.  They 
have  their  interests  strongly  at  heart.  They  have  no 
desiie  foi  plunder  or  spoliation,  but  they  have  rights  and 
wrongs  of  their  own  conception  which  they  will  insist 
upon  maintaining  or  redressing.  Long  as  I  have  known 
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them,  I  could  go  to  a  meeting  of  a  thousand,  take  a 
different  view  of  their  interests  from  what  they  take,  and 
try  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  my  view,  and  I  am  sure 
that  995  out  of  the  thousand  would  vote  against  me,  and 
would  take  good  care  to  look  out  for  some  one  who 
would  better  serve  their  interests.  I  cannot  understand 
upon  what  ground  you  'say  this  is  a  Conservative 
measure. 

“  Another  hope  held  out  is  that  of  education.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  the 
hope  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  fallacious  that  could 
be  entertained  at  present.  If  you  would  give  us  ten 
years  of  preparation,  education  might  do  a  great  deal ; 
but  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  this— to  give  the 
franchise  before  you  give  education.  It  will  take  ten 
years  to  bring  up  the  residuum  by  education  ;  but  it  will 
not  take  six  months  for  them,  through  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  to  destroy  everything  that  comes  before  them. 
I  must  say,  when  I  look  at  the  state  of  this  vast  popula¬ 
tion,  when  I  know  what  they  are,  how  easily  they  are 
deluded,  how  impressible  and  open  to  influence  they  are, 
I  think  that  this  gift  of  the  suffrage  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  gifts  ever  bestowed  upon  an  uneducated  people.” 

Not  content  with  expressing  these  fears,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  express  still  further  his  apprehensions  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : — “  After  all  this,  there  will  arise  a  great 
social  question.  From  all  which  I  have  seen  and  fieat-d- 
I  feel  assured  that  there  will  arise  in  this  country,  and 
speedily  too,  a  revival  of  that  great  feud  instituted 
between  the  House  of  Want  and  the  House  of  Plenty. 
Tea,  then,  will  have  new  schemes,  new  agencies,  new 
conditions,  and  new  social  questions  and  then  in  a  half¬ 
playful,  yet  sad  spirit,  he  concluded  by  saying :  “  Eng¬ 
land,  though  not  so  great  and  happy,  may  yet  be  a  great 
and  happy  land.  Whether  Monarchial,  Republican,  or 
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Democratic,  she  will  be  England  still ;  and  let  us  beguile 
our  fears  by  indulging  our  imagination,  and  by  picturing 
to  ourselves  that  out  of  this  hecatomb  of  British  tradi¬ 
tions  and  British  institutions  there  will  arise  the  great 
and  glorious  phoenix  of  a  Conservative  Democracy.” 

In  the  great  Reform  agitation  in  1884  his  lordship 
took  no  direct  share,  but  in  a  letter  which  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  he,  while  regretting  the  change,  depre¬ 
cated  any  effort  to  avert  it,  and  substantially  took  the 
same  ground  as  in  1867.  That  this  opposition  was  not 
due  to  party  considerations,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  1877,  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  he  said  that  “  he  should  always  have  been 
in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  if  he  could  be  sure  of  the 
‘  self-control’  of  the  voters and  this  because  he  has 
always  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  of  those  who  have  political  power  conferred  upon 
them. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  main  reason  why  he  also 
opposed  at  first  the  Ballot  Bill.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  never  black¬ 
balled  a  man  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  he  told  him 
of  it  immediately  afterwards.  The  result  was  that 
when,  on  August  10th,  1871,  the  bill  came  up  from 
the  House,  of  Commons,  he  moved  that  it  be  read 
that  day  six  months,  and  obtained  a  majority  of  49. 
But  when  in  the  following  year  it  again  came  before 
them,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  he  did  not  oppose  it,  though  he  was  answer- 
able  for  several  amendments  in  committee ;  and  during 
a  speech  in  which  he  declined  t©  advise  its  rejection, 
as  it  was  neither  prudent  nor  wise,  yet  he  expressed 
his  own  apprehensions  just  as  firmlv  as  ever  for  his 
dislike  co  the  proposals  of  the  measure  in  these  words 
X  object  to  it  because  you  are  taking  away  from  the 
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great  mass  of  the  voters  and  all  the  working  people 
the  noble  sentiment  of  public  responsibility.  I  have 
gone  among  the  working  people  for  some  forty  years,  and 
that  sentiment  which  I  always  found  most  elevating,  and 
to  which  they  responded  most  heartily,  was  when  I  told 
them  that  they  were  responsible  beings — responsible  to 
God  and  man,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  proud  to  dis¬ 
charge  that  responsibility  in  the  eye  of  day  and  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  community.  That  responsibility  you  are 
now  going  to  take  away — you  are  going  to  do  that  which 
will  enable  a  man  to  slink  away  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs ;  and  now,  at  a  time  when  men  are  rising  to  a  sense 
of  their  dignity,  you  are  going  to  say  they  are  not  to 
discharge  their  duty  in  the  face  of  the  whole  community.” 
That  it  was  the  moral  and  not  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question  which  gave  rise  to  his  opposition  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  realised,  if  we  carefully  weigh  the  concluding 
words  of  his  address,  where  he  said :  “  It  is  very  possible 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  system  will  not  come  to  the 
surface  all  at  once,  and  in  all  probability  its  pernicious 
effect  will  not  be  realised  to  its  full  extent  until  men’s 
passions  have  been  aroused  by  some  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  I  am  prepared  for 
the  overthrow  of  many  of  our  institutions.  I  am  prepared 
to  see  the  dissolution  of  the  Church  of  England,  torn  as 
it  is  by  internal  dissension ;  I  am  prepai’ed  to  see  a  vital 
attack  made  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  hateful  on  account 
of  its  hereditary  privileges  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  tremble 
for  the  Monarchy  itself,  stripped  as  it  is  of  its  true 
supporters ;  but  I  am  not .  prepared  for  an  immoral 
people ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  see  the  people  exercising 
their  highest  rights  and  privileges  in  secret,  refusing  to 
come  to  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.” 

During  the  time  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry  it 
appeared  that  the  politics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  (as  Lord 
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Ashley  was  now  entitled)  assumed  a  slighter  shade  of 
Liberalism ;  at  any  rate,  perhaps  owing  to  a  connection  by 
marriage  with  that  great  statesman  (by  his  wedding  with 
Lord  Cowper’s  daughter),  he  more  openly  and  decidedly 
gave  his  support  to  the  Palmerston  Administration. 
So  on  other  occasions  we  find  him  speaking  and  acting 
without  for  a  moment  feeling  bound  to  either  side  of  the 
House.  With  common  sympathies  on  some  subjects 
with  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  he  never 
heai’tily  trusted  either ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  “  a  non-party  man,”  so  far  as 
politics  were  concerned.  We  find  him  at  one  time  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  Royal  Titles  Bill ;  at 
another,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  opened  his  lips  on 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Then  he  is  making  himself  busy 
with  the  Educational  measure  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  the  best  possible 
thing  which  it  was  open  to  G-overnment  to  do,  though  he 
explained  that  he  did  not  expect  much  from  it.  It  would 
stimulate  intellectual  life,  but  not  moral ;  and  he  quoted 
Prussia  and  America  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  go  further  into  particu¬ 
lars,  or  to  attempt  to  record  the  innumerable  measures 
to  which  Lord  Ashley  put  his  hand.  Very  early  in  his 
career  he  came  to  the  front  as  a  philanthropist;  and 
whenever  he  found  evils  which  needed  removal,  or  wrongs 
to  be  redressed,  he  set  to  work  irrespective  of  party 
politics  to  get  them  altered.  Strictly,  therefore,  he  was 
not  regarded  as  a  party  politician. 

All  this  was  well  illustrated  by  Earl  G-ranville  when 
speaking  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  House.  He 
said :  “  With  regard  to  public  affairs,  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  him  as  Lord  Ashley,  and  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  cannot  mention  that  assembly  with¬ 
out  saying  what  a  loss  he  is  as  an  illustrious  ornament  of 
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that  Chamber,  and  what  a  link  has  been  lost  between  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  people.  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  during  all  the  years  he  sat  in  that  assembly. 
I  have  sometimes  differed  with  him,  I  have  sometimes 
strongly  opposed  him,  while  at  other  times  I  have  felt 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  all  he  said  and  all  he  did. 
But  whether  differing  or  agreeing  it  was  perfectly  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  in  dealing  with  him  the  single- 
mindedness  and  real  nobility  of  the  man  and  of  his 
character.  If  I  wished  to  define  the  character  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  I  should  think  it  sufficient  to  use  these 
words  only — he  was  the  friend  of  the  poor.  It  was 
happily  said  the  other  day  that  no  one  had  ever  more 
faithfully  adhered  to  his  own  motto,  ‘  Love  and  serve.’ 
You  will  say,  1  IVhy  does  such  a  man  as  this  need  a 
testimonial  ?’  Well,  there  is  truth,  perhaps,  in  what  the 
poet  said,  ‘  His  country  will  be  his  one  vast  monument.’ 
But  in  venturing  to  ask  you  to  sanction  this  proposal,  I 
do  not  do  it  to  honour  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His  honour, 
his  reputation,  is  secure.  I  do  it  to  please  you;  I  do  it 
to  please  those  innumerable  persons  to  whom,  directly  or 
indirectly,  he  has  been  of  such  great  assistance.  I  do  it 
because  you  should  give  sanction  to  the  principles  which 
guided  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  beneficent  existence.  In 
saying  this,  I  entrust  into  your  care  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  the  resolution  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to 
propose.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REFORM  BILL  OF  1832. 

“  Look  up !  sad  man,  by  adversity  brought 
From  high  unto  low  estate ; 

Play  not  with  the  bane  of  corrosive  thought, 

Nor  murmur  at  chance  and  fate. 

Renew  thy  hopes ;  look  the  world  in  the  face, 

For  it  helps  not  those  who  repine ; 

Press  on,  and  its  cheer  will  amend  thy  pace  ; 

Succeed,  and  its  homage  is  thine.” 

John  Critchley  Prince. 

"yT  may  help  us  to  understand  how  matters 
stood  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  if  we  glance  at  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  new  Parliament  which 
had  been  elected  in  1830.  Forty- 
seven  out  of  eighty-two  county  mem¬ 
bers  were  for  Reform,  and  only  three 
out  of  twenty-eight  city  members 
were  opposed  to  it.  On  the  first  night  of  the  new 
session,  2nd  November,  1830,  an  important  inter¬ 
change  of  opinion  passed  between  the  Prime  Minister 
— the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition — Earl  Grey,  which  gave  the  first  notes 
of  challenge  to  the  great  political  conflict  of  that  day. 
Lord  Grey,  noticing  the  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  people,  having  no  legitimate  means  of 
appeal  for  redress,  were  resorting  to  brick  throwing  and 
other  violent  measures,  asked  what  remedies  the  Ministry 
had  in  view.  “  We  see,”  he  added,  “  the  hurricane 
approaching.  We  may  have  presages  of  the  storm  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  What  course  ought  we  to 
adopt?  We  should  put  our  house  in  order  ;  we  should 
secure  our  door  against  the  tempest.  How  ?  By  securing 
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ourselves  of  the  affection  of  our  subjects,  by  removing 
grievances,  by  affording  redress,  by — may  I  venture  to 
use  the  word? — the  adoption  of  the  measures  of  tem¬ 
perate  reform.  I  know  not  whether  we  can  expect  the 
Ministers  will  undertake  such  measures,  but  of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  if  they  do  not  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
course  indicated  in  time,  it  will  be  ultimately  forced  upon 
them,  and  reform  will  be  carried  under  circumstances 
much  less  safe  and  advantageous  than  now  present  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  been  a  reformer  all  my  life,  and  I  will 
add  that  never  in  my  younger  days,  when  I  might  be 
supposed  to  have  entertained  projects  wilder  or  more 
extensive  than  mature  years  and  increased  experience 
would  sanction,  never  would  I  have  pressed  reform 
further  than  I  would  do  now  were  the  opportunity 
offered.” 

To  this  appeal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  the 
following  uncompromising  reply  : — “  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  country  possesses  at  the  present  moment 
a  Legislature  which  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of 
legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  Legis¬ 
lature  ever  has  answered  in  any  country  whatever.  I 
am  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measures 
of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  but  I  will 
at  once  declare  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  long 
as  I  hold  my  station  in  the  Government  of  the  country, 
I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  measures 
when  proposed  by  others.” 

Such  being  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Ministry  its 
days  were  soon  numbered,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  felt  called  upon  to  resign,  and  Earl 
Grey  took  office  with  a  pledge,  to  introduce  at  an  early 
period  a  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Beform  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  confi. 
gently  anticipate^  that  uo  half-measure  of  reform  would 
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satisfy  the  country.  The  working  and  middle  classeg 
united  in  demanding  an  improved  representation.  They 
even  proposed  withholding  the  payment  of  taxes,  until 
their  demands  had  received  due  attention. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell 
on  the  1st  March,  1831.  In  expounding  its  provisions, 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


among  other  things,  he  asked  his  hearers  to  imagine  the 
surprise  of  the  stranger  who,  hearing  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  should  come  to  see  the  place  of 
election  and  find,"  that  a  green  mound  returned  two 
Members  of  Parliament,  that  a  similar  right  of  election 
attached  to  a  stone  wall  with  three  niches  in  it,  and  that 
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from  another  place  with  a  green  park  and  no  habitation, 
two  members  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
pictured  the  increased  surprise  of  the  stranger,  when  he 
was  taken  to  the  flourishing  and  populous  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  country,  and  informed  they  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  affirmed  that  it  would  be  easier  to  tiansfer 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  to  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum,  than  to  re-establish  confidence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  existing  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country.  Three  grievances  must  he  redressed.  The 
nomination  of  members  by  individuals  must  be  stopped. 
Elections  by  close  corporations  must  cease.  The  expense 
of  election  must  be  diminished.  Such  evils  needed  drastic 
means  of  cure.  He  then  proposed  that  60  boroughs 
returning  two  members  each,  should  be  disfranchised, 
most  of  these  only  having  a  population  for  the  most  part 
below  2,000,  and  in  which  the  election  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  owner  of  the  borough,  oi  weie 
manipulated  by  bribery.  Forty-seven  other  boroughs, 
with  fewer  than  4,000  inhabitants,  were  to  lose  one  of 
their  two  members.  Altogether  it  was  intended  to 
abolish  168  seats  and  create  106  new  ones.  It  was 
anticipated  that  in  the  old  boroughs  110,000  new  voters 
would  be  added.  In  the  new  English  boroughs,  50,000 
and  the  Scotch  electorate  60,000  would  be  enfranchised, 
and  that  in  the  English  counties  100,000  electors  would 
be  created,  making  a  total  increase  of  about  half  a  million 

voters. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  coffee¬ 
houses,  even  before  Lord  John  Russell  had  long  finished 
his  speech,  and  when  the  newspapers  next  day  appeared, 
there  was  general  rejoicing.  Notwithstanding  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  encountered 
stern  and  obstinate  resistance  within.  The  debate  lasted 
seven  nights,  in  which  71  speeches  were  delivered.  After 
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several  alterations,  modifications,  &c.,  tlie  bill  was  lost 
by  8  votes,  the  numbers  being  299  to  291.  The  Cabinet 
therefore  advised  dissolution.  The  elections  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  fierce.  Money  in  enormous  sums  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  “  borough-mongers  in  fighting  for  their  free¬ 
holds.”  The  bill  was  again  introduced  on  the  re-assem¬ 
bling  of  Parliament,  and  after  three  nights’  discussion 
was  read  a  second  time  by  367  to  231,  a  majority  of 
136;  and  although  it  was  afterwards  delayed  in  its 
passage,  it  subsequently  passed  the  third  reading  by  a 
majority  of  109.  After  a  debate  of  five  days  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  8th  of  October,  it  was  thrown 
out  by  199  votes  against  158,  a  majority  of  41.  The 
news  aroused  the  nation  once  more.  In  Birmingham  the 
church  and  chapel  bells  were  tolled.  Meetings  were  held 
all  over  the  land.  One  of  over  100,000  in  the  open  air 
at  Birmingham.  A  procession,  it  was  said,  of  300,000 
took  place  in  London.  In  several  towns  riots  occurred. 
Nottingham  Castle  was  burnt.  At  Bristol  serious  out¬ 
bursts  occurred.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  again, 
after  a  long  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  116,  and  on  March  26th,  1832,  was  carried 
to  the  Lords,  where  it  again  met  with  so  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  that  Earl  Grey  had  to  threaten  to  increase  the 
number  of  peers,  if  they  did  not  pass  the  bill.  They  did 
not,  however,  yield  either  to  threats  or  persuasion,  and 
threw  it  out  once  more.  The  Ministers  again  resigned. 
Immense  meetings  were  held.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
failed  to  form  a  Cabinet,  so  there  was  nothing  left  but 
for  the  King  to  recall  Earl  Grey ;  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  creating  new  Peers,  the  King  allowed 
intimations  to  be  conveyed  to  certain  of  their  number, 
that  they  had  better  stay  away  to  avoid  His  Majesty 
taking  such  a  step.  The  result  was,  the  bill  became  law, 
but  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission.  Nothin" 
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could  induce  His  Majesty  to  crown  the  success  of  such  a 
measure,  by  performing  the  ceremony  in  person. 

During  this  agitation,  the  country  was  in  a  very  excited 
condition ;  some  dreaded  great  evils  would  follow,  and 
were  full  of  fearful  forebodings,  concerning  the  future  of 
England  and  her  greatness.  Others  were  equally  san¬ 
guine,  that  there  would  come  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 


NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE. 

Some  expected  too  much,  while  others  looked  for 
nothing  but  evil.  It  was,  however,  regarded  a  great 
national  victory,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  to  a  large  number 
of  people,  who  had  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  m 
the  shape  of  taxation,  a  right  to  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  it  had  to  be  reserved  until 
1885,  to  extend  it,  so  as  to  include  the  agricultural  portions 
of  the  country. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  GREAT  AND  GOOD  PHILANTHROPIST. 

“  Nothing  to  do  ?  Are  no  strong  ones  oppressing 
The  weak  and  the  helpless,  the  strangers  to  love  ? 

Is  there  no  life  ye  can  cheer  with  a  blessing  ? 

No  grief  of  the  heart  ye  can  help  to  remove  ? 

Oh,  then,  away  with  the  indolent  feeling 
That  prompts  you  to  say  you  have  nothing  to  do ! 

Angels  and  men  to  your  souls  are  appealing — 

1  Work,  work  in  earnest ;  be  patient,  be  true  !’  ” 

Rowland  Bkown. 

ANT  persons  fail  to 
accomplish  any  special 
work,  because  they  do 
not  try  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  mission, 
for  which  they  are  fitted. 
All,  it  must  be  admitted, 
cannot  be  successful  in 
the  same  direction,  or  as 
others,  neither  is  it  de¬ 
sirable.  John  Howard, 
Elizabeth  Ery,  and  Sarah 
Martin,  found  prisons 
and  prisoners,  a  congenial  sphere  of  labour.  Dr.  Guthrie 
was  happier  in  visiting  the  slums,  and  organising  Eagged 
Schools.  Miss  Nightingale  and  Sister  Dora,  achieved  a 
noble  1  eputation  and  accomplished  a  grand  work,  bv 
nursing  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  Elihu  Burritt,  amid 
his  wonderful  achievements  in  learning  so  many  lan¬ 
guages,  found  time  to  promote  the  principles  of  peace, 
and  the  ocean  penny  postage.  Dr.  Arnold  brought  his 
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powers  to  bear  upon  raising  the  character  of  the  boys 
trained  at  Rugby  School.  Miss  Havergal,  by  her  sweet 
poems  and  precious  books,  has  sent  joy  and  gladness  to 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  In  like  manner  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  though  possessing  no  very  great  intellectual  powers 
or  extraordinary  genius,  and  without  even  a  large 
amount  of  wealth,  for  a  person  moving  in  his  position 
in  life,  has,  by  the  consistency  of  his  character,  the 
earnestness  of  his  life,  and  the  deep  sympathy  of  his 
kindly  nature,  won  for  himself  a  name,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  race  which  this  country  has 
produced.  He  has  not  only  fulfilled  one  mission  well, 
but  he  has  been  associated  with  so  many,  that  some  of 
them  have  never  been  identified  with  his  name  at  all,  by 
many  who  have  been  born  since  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  All  through  his  life  he  has  been  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  work  of  philanthropy.  As  soon  as 
one  thing  was  accomplished,  he  set  to  work  to  find  out 
another,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  never  ceased 
thus  to  be  engaged. 

What  is  really  wanted  among  those  who  possess 
ability,  position,  and  means,  is  to  realise  more  vividly 
the  vast  responsibility,  the  possession  of  such  gifts 
involve  for  their  right  use.  If  each  one  tried  to  ascertain 
what  talent  they  possess,  and  then  set  to  work  like 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  consecrate  it  to  some  specific  work, 
which  would  be  of  some  service  to  their  fellow  men, 
a  great  change  for  the  better  might  soon  be  produced. 
Individual  responsibility  has  been  the  mighty  lever 
which  has  impelled  all  such  men  to  achieve  their  noble 
work.  What  has  been  the  secret  whereby  those  vast  exca¬ 
vations  have  been  accomplished  ?  The  individual  effort 
of  each  labourer.  It  was  only  by  each  man  doing  his 
part,  that  the  work  was  done.  Every  mighty  piece  of 
machinery,  every  noble  building,  every  tunnel  through 
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the  rock,  or  under  the  bed  of  a  river,  illustrates  most 
clearly  the  vast  importance  of  each  man  being  faithful, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  Lord 
Nelson  saw  its  importance  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
when  he  said  “  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.”  Not  the  whole  fleet,  mark,  but  “  every  man,”  was 
responsible  for  the  issue,  as  if  he  alone  could  secure  the 
victory.  It  was  on  his  cowardice  or  bravery,  the  whole  issue 
depended,  whether  England  and  her  freedom  should  stand 
or  fall.  John  Wesley  also  recognised  the  same  claim,  when 
he  said  that  the  way  for  Methodism  to  flourish,  was  to 
have  each  Methodist  employed  at  something,  and  always 
employed.  He  knew  full  well  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  his  followers  to  be  employed,  that  each  one 
had  something  to  do,  to  help  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  and  in  this  way  also  help  them  to  overcome 
and  come  off  more  than  conquerors.  If  all  sought  to 
mend  one,  the  whole  world  might  be  soon  mended.  If 
each  man  tried  to  sweep  his  own  door  clean,  the  city 
would  soon  be  clear  of  defilement.  If  all  felt  that  the 
honour,  safety,  and  glory  of  their  country  depended  upon 
their  doings,  and  set  to  work  with  all  diligence  to  per¬ 
form  his  part,  how  grand  would  be  the  result,  and  how 
blessed  would  be  the  influence. 

Just  as  this  is  true  about  that  which  is  right,  and 
pure,  and  good,  so  is  it  true  about  that  which  is  wrong, 
and  evil,  and  bad.  It  is  always  by  individual  effort,  that 
the  elements  of  corruption  are  introduced  among  the 
masses.  No  community  ever  becomes  a  centre  of  social 
or  moral  corruption  all  at  once.  It  is  the  “  one  black 
sheep”  which  poisons  the  flock.  It  is  one  person  who  is 
infected  by  some  bad  taint  in  a  workshop  or  factory,  who 
goes  and  mingles  among  his  fellow  men,  and  then  com- 
municates  the  taint  he  has  received,  till  others  become 
in  like  manner  corrupted  of  tainted.  It  is  astonishing, 
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we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  what  one  bad  person  can  do 
in  this  way,  and  why  should  it  not  be  equally  true,  what 
one  good  person  may  do.  Satan,  to  overcome  the  race, 
evidently  saw  the  importance  of  overcoming  one  at  a 
time.  Milton  very  beautifully  represents  this,  as  he  thus 
says  of  Satan  : — ■ 

“  He  sought  them  both,  but  wish’d  his  harp  might  find 
Eve  separate;  he  wish’d,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  so  seldom  chauced ;  when  to  his  wish, 

Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

Veil’d  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance  where  she  stood, 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 

About  her  glowed . 

.  .  .  .  Behold  alone,  said  he, 

The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 

The  husband,  him  I  view  far  off,  not  nigh. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  serpent,  innate  bad,  and  toward  Eve 
Address’d  his  way.” 

If  he  had  encountered  them  both  together,  he  might 
have  failed,  but  finding  one  alone,  he  saw  a  better  chance, 
and  in  like  manner,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  be  content 
with  seeking  to  benefit  the  individual,  as  the  readiest 
and  most  efficient  way  of  securing  good  to  the  whole. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music,  in  1883, 
his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  remarked  “  that 
the  time  has  come  when  class  can  no  longer  stand  aloof 
from  class,  and  that  man  does  his  duty  best  who  works 
most  earnestly  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  different 
classes,  which  is  the  tendency  of  increased  wealth  and 
increased  civilisation  to  widen.”  If  this  statement  is 
taken  in  connection  with  the  life  and  labours  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  then  we  may  safely  say  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  better,  than  the  vast  majority  of  people 
imagine.  He  has  practically  manifested  a  ready  willing. 
ness&to  meet  with  those  who  were  struggling  with  diffi- 
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culty,  and  not  only  to  tell  them  how  to  rise  to  a  higher 
life,  but  also  to  help  them  by  his  counsel  and  his  means.  It 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  add  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
far  beyond  our  power  to  calculate.  To  teach  people  how 
to  help  themselves,  is  far  better  than  to  pauperise  them 
by  giving  them  money,  food,  or  clothes.  To  teach  them 
the  value  of  better  dwellings,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
better  habits,  is  far  more  important  than  building  the 
most  suitable  places,  and  leaving  them  in  their  ignorance 
and  sin,  to  find  out  for  themselves.  To  beget  within 
the  mind  a  desire  to  live  as  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  help 
to  remove  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  is  the  surest  method 
for  the  ultimate  spread  of  a  civilisation,  which  will  enrich 
the  poor  and  the  wealthy  alike,  inasmuch  as  it  will  lessen 
the  public  burdens,  and,  what  is  better  still,  leave  the 
people  who  are  raised  in  a  bettter  condition,  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  the  real  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  be  a  philanthropist 
in  the  days  when  his  lordship  took  up  the  position,  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  now.  Then  it  was  a 
term  of  reproach  ;  now  it  is  one  of  honour.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  had  made 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  noted  philanthropist,  and  he 
was  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  lived  and  laboured  for 
the  good  of  others.  This  was  his  only  profession,  his 
one  vocation,  pursuit,  and  object,  for  which  he  thought, 
planned,  and  laboured.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable 
and  interesting  feature  of  his  life,  that  he  entered  upon 
it  at  a  time,  when  there  was  everything  in  his  position 
and  surroundings,  which  seem  to  indicate  he  might  have 
gained  honour,  position,  and  affluence  in  other  directions. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  commanded  such  regard, 
and  that  he  was  always  received  with  such  respect  by 
those  who  knew  his  real  worth.  The  loftiness  of  his 
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character,  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  his  efforts,  commanded  attention  and  com¬ 
pelled  esteem. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  appearance  and  influence  so 
far  back  as  1838,  when  he  was  taking  part  in  Exeter 
Hall,  a  place  where  he  was  so  often  identified  with  great 
and  important  matters,  and  in  which  he  made  so  many 
stirring  appeals  for  help,  let  us  take  the  following 
sketch”  given  at  the  time,  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
Speaking  of  his  lordship,  he  said : — 

“  Lord  Ashley  possesses  perhaps  the  palest,  purest, 
stateliest  exterior  of  any  man  you  will  see  in  a  month’s 
perambulation  of  Westminster ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  lean  ideal  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  all  its  properties,  than  the  person  of  this 
elegant  nobleman. 

“  His  lordship  looks  about  six-and-twenty,  but  is  some 
ten  years  older.  He  is  above  the  medium  size,  about 
five  feet  eleven,  with  a  slender  and  extremely  graceful 
figure,  which  might  almost  pass  for  that  of  some  classic 
statue  attired  in  a  fashionable  English  costume,  and  the 
similarity  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  rigidity  of  his 
lordship’s  muscles.  His  fine  head  has  also  much  of  the 
‘marble’  about  it;  his  curling  dark  hair  in  its  thick 
masses  resembles  that  of  a  sculptured  bust,  and  his  fine 
brow  and  features  are  distinctly  yet  delicately  cut,  the 
nose  perhaps  a  trifle  too  prominent  to  be  handsome. 
He  has  light  blue  eyes,  deeply  set  and  near  each  other, 
with  projecting  white  eyelids;  his  mouth  is  small, 
retiring,  and  compressed. 

“  The  whole  countenance  has  the  coldness  as  well  as 
the  grace  of  a  chiselled  one,  and  expresses  precision, 
prudence,  and  determination  in  no  common  degree.  To 
judge  from  the  set  form  of  the  lips,  you  would  say,  not 
,  only  that  he  never  acts  from  impulse,  but  that  he  seldom, 
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if  ever,  felt  an  impulse  in  his  life.  All  that  Lord  Ashley 
does  seems  to  be  done  from  conviction  and  principle,  and 
not  even  a  muscle  dares  to  move  without  an  order  from 
head-quarters.  Every  separate  lock  of  his  hair  appears 
to  curl  because  it  has  a  reason  for  so  doing,  and  knows 
that  to  be  the  right  course  of  conduct.” 

Very  few  dream,  or  even  imagine,  what  sacrifices  this 
kind  of  life  called  for  Lord  Ashley  to  make.  It  was  so 
opposed  in  those  days,  to  the  usual  kind  of  life  of  a  noble¬ 
man.  To  be  a  Peer  and  a  Philanthropist  then,  brought 
no  advantage,  but  on  the  contrary  many  drawbacks. 
Now  that  it  is  fashionable  to  take  social  questions  by  the 
hand,  we  think  nothing  of  it,  but  then  it  was  regarded  as 
something  altogether  out  of  the  way,  for  a  real  nobleman 
to  do.  All  the  more  honour,  therefore,  for  the  leader, 
when  there  were  so  few  to  follow.  Lord  Ashley  was  one 
who  felt  that  life  is  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with,  or 
frittered  away  in  dreamy  idleness,  forceless  pursuits,  or 
nerveless  enterprises.  It  is  something  that  should  be 
used  for  nobler  purposes  than  drawing-rooms,  race¬ 
courses,  or  shooting-boxes.  It  should  be  used  in  a 
stern  effort,  to  get  out  of  it  all  that  is  noblest  and  best, 
so  that  we  may  win  success,  and  make  a  good  and 
honourable  record.  “Think  of  living,”  said  Carlyle. 
“  Thy  life,  wert  thou  the  pitifullest  of  all  the  sons  of 
earth,  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy 
own.  It  is  all  thou  hast  to  front  eternity  with.  Work, 
then,  even  as  He  has  done,  and  does  “like  a  star,  unhast¬ 
ing  yet  unresting.’  ” 

When  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  although  Lord 
Ashley  was  only  in  his  thirty- seventh  year,  he  had  made 
himself  famous  as  one  of  the  foremost  philanthropists  of 
his  day.  Exeter  Hall  had.  often  rung  with  his  voice 
pleading  on  behalf  of  those  who  needed  help.  Few  men’ 
it  may  safely  be  said,  nad  as  early  in  life,  become  so  com- 
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pletely  identified  with  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  masses  as  his  lordship.  To  him  it  was  practically 
the  business  of  his  life. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  the  truest 
patriots,  and  those  who  do  the  most  for  their  country’s 
welfare,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  found  exclusively 
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among  those  who  speak  the  most  eloquently  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  even  the  House  of  Cords,  noi  among 
those  who  make  the  most  effective  speeches  on  the  plat¬ 
form  or  the  hustings.  If  we  desire  to  find  those  who 
have  done  most  to  raise  the  nation,  and  to  lead  it  forward 
in  everything  worthy  to  be  called  great,  we  must  go  with 
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those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  back  slums,  the  dark 
courts,  the  foul  alleys,  in  which  the  shadow  of  even  the 
policeman  is  seldom  seen.  Men  and  women  connected 
with  our  City  Missions,  Dorcas  Societies,  Ragged  and 
Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Women.  These — despised,  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  often  unknown  by  the  outside  world — have  gone, 
with  the  light  of  Christianity,  into  the  gloomiest  corners, 
and  they  have  nipped  in  the  bud  the  germs  of  that  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  have  resulted  in  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  revolution.  They  have  also  taught  such  that  some¬ 
body  does  care  for  them,  even  if  they  do  not  care  for 
themselves,  and  that  the  Great  Father  of  all,  desires  to 
deliver  them  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  their  sin,  and 
make  them  into  pure  and  happy  beings.  Yes,  it  is  this 
moral  and  spiritual  power,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
those  who  live  in  such  dark  places,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  succeeded,  they  have  not  merely  reformed  the 
individual,  but  have  also  conferred  an  immense  boon 
upon  the  country  at  large.  “  He  who  converteth  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,”  not  only  “  saves  a  soul  from 
death,  and  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,”  but  also  adds  to 
the  nation  a  citizen  whose  influence  for  good,  helps  to 
preserve  it  from  destruction. 

So  active  were  his  movements,  and  constant  his  en¬ 
deavours,  that  it  might  with  truthfulness  be  said,  that 
he  was  always  going  somewhere,  or  on  the  way  to  do 
something.  His  life  was  full  of  activity,  and  of  the 
kind  which  seemed  best  employed,  when  devoted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  some  beneficent  purpose.  Even  when 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  therefore  having  reached  a  time 
when  most  people  are  expected  to  take  things  easy,  he 
might  be  seen  going  from  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  briskness  of  a 
young  man.  Indeed  he  bore  himself  more  firmly  erect, 
than  many  a  man  half  his  years  in  these  days  of  hard 
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work  and  sedentary  lives.  Few  men  seem  to  bear  more 
lightly  such  a  load  of  years.  He  never  set  himself  up  to 
be  a  man  of  great  intellect  or  power,  nor  did  he  pretend 
or  try  to  be  a  statesman.  He  was  content  with  being 
good  and  doing  good,  and  in  this  has  set  an  example 
within  the  reach  of  those,  who  have  the  humblest  talents, 
or  the  fewest  opportunities.  When  philanthropy  was 
not  in.  the  fashion,  he  went  down  among  the  slums  and 
courts,  in  search  of  facts  and  reasons  for  doing  what  he 
did,  and  it  is  to  his  unfading  honour  that  he  was  one  of 
the  very  first  of  his  class,  who  thus  went  down  among 
the  lower  order,  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  life,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  daily 
papers  remarks  : — ci  If  he  made  no  addition  to  theolo¬ 
gical  literature  or  to  the  theological  defences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  his  life  was  a  legitimate  and  sublime  vindication 
of  the  faith,  in  virtue  of  the  intense  glow  of  Christian 
love  that  dwelt  in  his  heart.  In  him  the  wretched  and 
the  oppressed  had  a  friend,  and  what  he  preached  on 
platform  and  in  Parliament,  he  practised  as  a  landlord 
on  his  estates.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  his  name  is  revered.  The  world  is  colder  for 
his  departure,  and  the  poor  and  needy,  the  waif  and 
stray,  the  orphan  and  outcast,  as  they  crouch  and  shiver 
on  the  doorsteps  of  civilisation,  may  be  sensible  of  a  new 
chill  in  the  air,  a  new  desolation  at  the  heart,  because 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other  was  for  them  an 
earnest  that  Christ  still  lives,  has  passed  away.” 

Even  animals  as  well  as  birds  felt  they  could  tiust  the 
loving  spirit  which  possessed  his  lordship’s  character. 
At  dinner  time,  after  taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  two 
great  dogs,  one  a  Scotch  collie,  used  to  enter,  and  with 
an  amusing  look  of  importance,  they  would  take  their 
places  at  each  side,  their  jaws  upon  his  knees.  He 
would  caress  them,  and  after  the  second  course,  give 
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each  a  piece  of  meat,  and  then  utter  -the  command, 
“Now  be  off.”  At  this,  with  an  affectionate  look  into 
his  face,  and  with  wagging  of  the  tail,  they  would  go  out 
wi  th  evident  reluctant  tread. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  birds.  Behind  one  of  the 
library  doors  a  bag  was  kept,  for  pieces  of  bread  and 
crumbs.  With  these  his  lordship  used  to  fill  his  pockets, 
when  he  took  his  early  walk  before  breakfast.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared  near  the  lake  in  the  park,  a  flock  of  wild 
fowls  of  various  species  and  colours,  would  flock  around 
him.  If  a  visitor  was  by  his  side  he  would  say  :  “  Get 
a  good  distance  behind  me,  as  my  birds  are  frightened 
bv  strangers.”  Once  when  he  had  been  absent  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  the  birds  came  flocking  round  him, 
as  if  they  wished  to  tell  him  he  was  welcome  home 
again. 

That  his  lordship  was  happy  while  making  others  so, 
may  be  also  gathered  from  the  following  story,  which  he 
once  told  in  a  speech,  when  contrasting  his  works,  with 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  heroes,  and 
whose  name  and  fame  is  regarded  as  beyond  dispute.  Said 
his  lordship : — “  Very  many  years  ago — more  than  thirty 
years  ago — I  was  driving  down  through  Herefordshire 
with  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  carriage.  It  was 
a  beautiful  summer  evening,  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
everything  looked  flourishing  and  joyous.  He  was  silent 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  said,  ‘  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
thinking  about.  I  have  been  contemplating  this  very 
beautiful  country,  and  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  curse 
war  is.  Suppose  I  had  to  take  military  possession  of 
this  district,  I  would  have  to  lay  low  every  beautiful 
thing  which  you  see  here.  Take  my  word  for  it,’  said 
that  old  veteran,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  ‘take 
my  word  for  it,  if  you  had  seen  but  one  day  of  war  you 
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would  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  you  might  never  see 
such  a  thing  again.’  ” 

If  Earl  Shaftesbury  led  no  army  across  the  battle 
field  to  victory,  or  encountered  any  dangers  in  sailing  a 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  over  the  mighty  deep,  he  passed 
through  infinitely  greater  risks,  in  penetrating  the  un¬ 
derground  cellars,  where  some  of  the  vilest  outcasts  were 
accustomed  to  hide  themselves,  from  the  light  of  day  and 
the  eyes  of  the  police  at  the  same  time.  It  was  far  more 
risky  and  dangerous,  for  him  to  breathe  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  the  wretched  rooms  he  entered,  filled  as 
they  were  not  only  with  sickly  and  underfed  human 
beings,  but  also  Avith  the  infection  and  miasma  which 
they  Avere  creating.  Talk  of  the  adventures  of  the  battle 
field,  and  the  narrow  escapes  from  the  shot,  shell,  or  sword, 
what  is  that  to  the  risk  Avkich  had  to  be  encountered 
from  the  roughs,  Avith  their  half  bricks  to  let  fly  at  the 
head  of  any  strangers,  Avho  dare  to  enter  their  territory  ? 
To  be  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  battle-field  of  sin, 
requires  far  greater  nerve  and  a  stronger  courage,  than 
even  to  face  the  cannon’s  mouth.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  shudder  at  an  ugly  or  an  unclean  man  or  woman,  as 
they  hustle  now  and  then  against  one,  but  to  go  out  of 
the  way  to  seek  them,  to  dig  deep  down  with  the  nerve  to 
find  them,  displays  a  nobility  which  alone  can  be  attained 
by  becoming  like  Him,  who  Avas  the  friend  of  sinners 
and  who  came  from  Heaven  to  seek  and  save  the  lost^ 
and  whoever  illustrates  it  in  his  life  Avill  become  a  better 
man,  and  even  a  better  Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  stretches 
out  the  hand  to  help  those  who  are  ready  to  perish, 
so  that  they  may  “  arise  and  go  to  their  Father,”  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

From  early  manhood  to  his  fiftieth  year  the  name  of 
Ashley,  was  constantly  associated  with  everything  calcu¬ 
lated  to  help  the  weak  and  defenceless,  and  even  when  it 
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then  changed  to  that  of  Shaftesbury,  it  continued  to  shine 
with  added  lustre,  in  the  same  benevolent  and  charitable 
undertakings.  He  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected  with 
every  effort  calculated  to  improve  the  social,  moral,  physical, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  poor,  that  he  seemed  “  to 
live  and  move  and  have  his  being,”  in  consulting  what 
was  best  to  be  done  for  their  good.  Of  him  it  may  be 
emphatically  said,  that  he  went  about  amongst  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  doing  them  all  the  good  which  lay  in  his 
power.  His  efforts  were  as  comprehensive  as  they  were 
constant,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
he  was  either  the  President  of,  or  connected  with  every 
society  or  association,  which  had  for  its  object  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  his  fellow-beings,  which  was  founded  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the  lower 
creation,  also  has  lost  in  him  a  powerful  friend,  and  as 
such  he  might  be  with  thankfulness  called  the  Universal 
Benefactor. 

So  apt,  however,  are  people  to  overlook  the  merits  of 
those  of  whose  history  they  know  but  little  or  nothing, 
that  the  following  amusing  story  by  one  of  the  writers  in 
a  leading  American  paper,  may  be  given: — “Where,” 
asked  the  writer  in  an  indignant  tone  before  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  death,  “  where,  we  would  ask,  for  all  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  philanthropy,  was  Lord  Shaftesbury  when  the 
legislation  for  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  were  being 
forced  by  wise  and  benevolent  politicians  upon  unwilling 
manufacturers?”  To  his  utter  confusion,  the  querist 
was  of  course  informed,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was,  as 
Lord  Ashley,  at  the  head  of  the  wise  and  benevolent 
politicians  in  question,  and  that  it  was  mainly  by  -his 
labour  and  self-sacrifice,  that  the  forcing  process  above 
referred  to  was  successfully  accomplished.  All  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  cogency  of  the  most  brilliant  and  closely 
reasoned  of  Macaulay’s  speeches  did  much  less,  for 
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the  cause  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  than  the  simple  refusal 
of  Lord  Ashley  to  join  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Administration 
in  1841,  when  that  statesman  declined  to  countenance  the 
legislation  which  his  earnest-minded  follower  had  so  fully 
at  heart. 

Not  only  was  Lord  Shaftesbury  an  earnest  advocate  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  right  and  good,  hut  he  was  also  a  reso- 
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lute  and  determined  opponent  of  those  things  he  deemed 
to  be  wrong  and  had.  This  he  illustrated  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  to  encounter  his 
resistance  to  measures  he  felt  to  he  detrimental  to  the 
people.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Selborne)  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1881,  what  was  called 
the  Charitable  Trust  Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury  described  it 
as  a  most  pernicious  measure  directed  against  charity. 
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It  proposed  to  vest  all  funds  which  had  been  left  for 
charitable  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  virtually  to  hand  over  to  them  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  charitable  institution  in  the  country.  As 
his  lordship  put  it,  “  each  society  would  be  ruled  by  a 
number  of  people  who  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.”  Speaking  as  his  lordship  did  as  one 
who  had  been  so  much  associated  with  the  work  of 
charity,  he  was  perfectly  qualified  to  bear  such  a  testi¬ 
mony,  and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  mainly 
through  his  determined  opposition  the  bill  was 
defeated. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the 
methods  in  which  his  lordship  Avas  engaged,  in  teaching 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  first  lesson  in  the  work  of  all 
true  redemption  from  evil— that  of  self-respect.  As  Ave 
look  down  the  list  of  the  societies  who  enlisted  his  help, 
the  very  names  of  the  classes  who  stand  indebted  to  him 
for  this  greatest  of  human  service,  form  a  catalogue  of 
the  lowliest  and  most  despised,  by  the  thoughtless  and 
careless  observer.  With  every  form  of  philanthropy 
his  name  became  nobly  identified.  Those  little  ill-treated 
drudges,  now  no  longer  seen, but  in  his  days  very  numerous 
— chimney-sweepers — found  in  him  a  stern  foe,  to  the 
perilous  and  cruel  method  with  Avhich  they  had  to  gain  a 
living.  Middle-aged  men  still  can  recollect,  when  almost 
every  chimney  flue  in  the  country,  was  swept  by  poor 
little  climbing-boys,  who  had  to  shake  their  brush  out  of 
the  top  of  the  chimney  pot,  to  prove  that  they  had  toiled 
through  the  first  half  of  their  painful  and  dangerous 
path.  It  was  in  the  year  1834  that  the  SAveeping 
machines  were  for  the  first  time  brought  into  use.  This 
was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  rendering  its  use 
compulsory.  Gradually  this  did  much  to  supersede  or 
put  an  end  to,  the  system  of  sending  up  the  chimneys 
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tliese  little  boys,  and  by  which  so  many  had  lost  their 
lives,  or  been  injured  in  many  other  ways.  Publio 
opinion,  however,  was  completely  stirred,  and  much  sym¬ 
pathy  felt  for  the  woes  of  these  poor  little  sweeps,  and  at 
last  a  measure  prohibiting  the  building  of  chimneys, 
which  could  not  be  swept  except  by  machines  and 
manual  labour,  and  settling  the  law  in  other  important 
respects,  was  passed  without  any  opposition.  This  Act  of 
Parliament,  however,  did  not  quite  satisfy  Lord  Ashley, 
so  he  took  special  means  to  ascertain  how  it  was  enforced, 
and  as  a  result  we  find  that  in  1856,  five  years  after 
he  had  been  elevated  to  be  an  Earl,  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  complaining  that  the  Act  was  being 
evaded.  In  this  way,  step  by  step,  that  evil  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  poor  children  delivered  from  the  danger 
and  degradation  to  which  they  had  been  so  long 
exposed,  by  such  a  cruel  and  perilous  mode  of  gaining 
a  living. 

Another  honour  must  also  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to  bring  the  condition 
of  poor  blind  people  before  the  public  notice.  His  heart 
spontaneously  went  forth  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power, 
to  mitigate  their  hardships,  and  elevate  the  sorrow  of  their 
lot.  Pity  of  the  deepest  kind,  which  human  and  Christian 
feelings  fostered,  led  him  to  make  active  exertion  on 
behalf  of  those  whose  unfortunate  lot  cut  them  off  from 
the  gladness  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  joy  which 
springs  from  beholding  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  true  that  a  few  had  done 
something  before  his  time,  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  be  able  to 
achieve  results  of  such  a  satisfactory  character  that  none 
had  attained  before.  Two  things  he  held  to  be  essential 
to  be  done,  if  any  permanent  good  results  could  be 
expected.  The  blind  should  be  educated,  and  some  kind 
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of  employment  should  be  found  for  them.  Here  again 
we  see  the  sound  practical  method  which  invariably  was 
associated  with  his  lordship’s  efforts,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  are  at  the  present  time  many  societies  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  which  have  been  established  mainly  through 
his  advocacy,  the  good  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  The 
North  London  Home  for  Blind  Christian  Women,  The 
Normal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  The  South  London 
Association  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Blind,  Home-Teach¬ 
ing  Society  for  the  Blind,  anc|  other  institutions,  received 
from  him  valuable  sympathy  and  help,  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  relief  to  a  deserving  class  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  too  often  overlooked  by  those  more  fortunate, 
who  know  nothing  therefore  of  their  condition  and 
wants. 

The  old  saying  that  “  Satan  finds  work  for  idle  hands 
to  do,”  stood  very  little  chance  of  being  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His  was  most  decidedly  a 
busy  life.  Indeed,  the  work  done  by  him  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  neglected  was  really  astonishing.  He 
was  only  able  to  accomplish  so  much  by  early  rising,  and 
unceasing  exertion.  He  could  not  have  worked  harder 
if  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  large  business,  which 
required  all  his  attention.  Mr.  Weylland,  in  his 
interesting  articles  in  the  London  City  Mission  Maga¬ 
zine,  tells  us  that  one  day,  when  looking  through  his 
diary,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  free  afternoon  for  a 
mission  meeting,  it  was  remarked,  “  You  have  quite 
thirty  engagements  in  advance.”  To  which  he  replied, 
“  Yes,  a  forest  of  chairs  to  be  taken  ;  but  that  is  not  all, 
as  there  are  so  many  worries.  I  am  a  sort  of  arbitrator- 
general,  as  in  all  their  real  difficulties,  and  even 
squabbles,  the  societies,  and  not  a  few  individuals,  come 
to  me  for  advice  and  settlement.”  This  was  truly  the 
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case ;  and  in  addition,  he  every  day,  from  eleven  o’clock 
to  one,  had  a  levee  of  visitors  seeking  his  advice  and  aid. 
On  one  occasion,  a  deputation  of  miners,  all  of  whom 
had  been  mutilated  by  accident,  came  to  consult  him 
about  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  pits.  It  was 
touching  to  witness  the  sympathy  he  had  in  their 
sufferings,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  he  tendered  his 
advice.  The  poor  also  came  to  his  door.  On  several 
occasions,  upon  returning  home  late  at  night,  poor  people 
were  found  waiting  on  the  steps,  and  he  never  sent  them 
empty  away.  One  day  the  remark  was  made  “  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  now  to  shelter  himself  from  some 
of  these  applicants,”  when  he  opened  a  drawer,  and, 
producing  a  photograph  of  an  old  lady,  with  a  sweet, 
ladylike  girl  by  her  side,  he  replied,  “  You  think  so,  do 
you?  But  if  I  so  acted,  I  should,  by  neglect,  injure  the 
poor  who  have  no  helper.  You  see  this  sweet  girl ! 
Well,  one  cold  night,  when  only  four  years  old,  she  was 
brought  by  a  poor  man  to  my  door,  being  cold  and 
starving.  We  took  her  in,  and  next  day  placed  her  in  a 
home.  She  was  sent  to  Canada  with  a  batcji  of  friend¬ 
less  ones  ;  this  lady  took  her  into  service,  educated  her, 
and  has  now  adopted  her  as  her  daughter.  Their  grateful 
letters  make  me  glad  that  I  am  a  living  man.” 

But  though  so  fully  occupied,  his  lordship  found  time 
occasionally  to  visit  among  the  poor,  and  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  he  proved  himself  a  visitor  of  high  order.  For 
instance,  in  June,  1878,  Mr.  Weylland  had  given  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
read  with  interest.  Referring  to  it  one  morning,  he 
said,  “  It  is  fifty-one  years  ago  since  I  visited  the  long 
rooms  in  Ratcliff  Highway  with  a  detective.  Now  I 
should  like  to  visit  them  again,  and  especially  the  Coffee 
Palaces  I  have  opened  in  that  part  of  London.”  It  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  we  should  dine  with  him  early 
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on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  then  meet  the  missionary 
to  the  public-houses  by  Whitechapel  Church.  The  vast 
multitudes  who  thronged  the  paths  and  roadway  made 
one  feel  the  responsibility  of  having  so  aged  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  person  at  one’s  side.  His  lordship,  however, 
stepped  out,  and  with  a  springing  tread  followed  the 
missionary  into  the  crowded  gin-palaces.  In  one  of 
them,  with  its  eight  bars,  not  less  than  150  poor  men 
and  women  were  dram-drinking,  but  his  lordship  entered 
in  their  midst,  and  his  commanding  presence  at  once 
secured  attention,  One  rough  man,  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 
said  to  another,  “  Look  here,  Bill ;  here’s  an  old  ’un  a 
giving  away  tracts,”  and  then  they  pressed  near  to  listen 
to  his  lordship  teaching.  He  then  entered  several  of 
the  Temperance  Palaces,  and  expressed  his  delight  at 
finding  them  crowded  with  youths  and  young  men. 

After  this  we  visited  a  “  long  room,”  passing  through 
a  low  public-house.  Upon  entering  the  room,  which 
was  built  over  a  yard,  we  noticed  several  vacant  seats 
near  the  door.  We  there  sat  down,  and  watched  the 
missionary  at  his  work.  The  room  was  long  and  narrow, 
with  rough  seats  and  tables,  at  which  about  140  vaga¬ 
bond  men,  sailors,  and  low  women,  known  as  “  Jacks,” 
were  seated.  The  missionary  commenced  work  at  one 
side  of  the  room  by  giving  illustrated  publications,  and 
uttering  and  commenting  upon  passages  of  Scripture. 
All  seemed  to  know  him,  as  some  shook  hands,  and 
others  saluted  him  with  a  punch  in  the  side,  so  friendly 
that  some  people  would  have  been  knocked  over.  The  only 
hindrance  to  our  observation  was  the  repeated  inquiry 
of  the  potman,  who  came  in  with  pots  of  beer  and 
smoking  glasses  of  grog,  “  If  we  wasn’t  a  going  to  take 
summut.”  While  the  call  to  repentance  and  faith  was 
being  pressed,  entertainments  proceeded.  A  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  who  was  seated  at  a  table  on  the  platform, 
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mallet  in  Land,  after  making  a  great  noise,  announced 
that  “  a  lady  as  was  a  hamiture  would  now  oblege.” 
Upon  this  one  of  the  women  sprang  on  to  the  platform, 
and  squalled  out  something  about  “  a  skipper  as  went  to 
sea.”  After  her,  the  startling  announcement  was  made 
that  “  a  savage  what  eats  fire  will  now  appear.”  All 
was  silence,  when  a  dirty  red  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
platform  was  seen  to  shake,  and  from  behind  it  a  strange 
being  emerged — a  tall  thin  man,  with  face  and  hands 
rubbed  in  with  red  ochre.  He  was  clothed  in  raiment 
of  cats’  skin,  black,  white,  and  tabby.  He  wore  large 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  skull-cap  surmounted  with  cross- 
bones  and  large  peacock  feathers.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  saucepan-lid  filled  with  tow.  Upon  this  he  poured 
some  spirit  from  a  bottle,  lighted  it,  and  with  a  fork 
seemed  to  eat  it.  His  black  teeth  and  coloured,  distorted 
face  gave  him  a  horrid  appearance.  After  the  per- 
*  formance  he  jumped  from  the  platform,  drank  unasked 
from  any  measure  or  glass  that  had  contents,  and 
collected  pence  for  his  “  benefit.”  As  he  approached  us 
we  entered  into  the  following  conversation,  having 
attracted  him,  by  the  fingering  of  a  piece  of  money,  to 
the  wide  end  of  the  passage. 

“  Why,  I  know  you.  I  lapped  you  at  Brighton  many 
years  ago,  when  you  played  the  strong  man,  breaking 
pebbles  with  your  hand,”  we  said. 

“Always  respects  gents  as  tips  me,”  was  the  reply, 
“  but  that  was  me.  I  was  strong  then,  but  now  I  has 
got  old,  and  the  rheumatic,  and  can’t  go  to  the  seaside, 
and  does  performing  in  these  ’ere  places  for  the  browns 
I  gets.” 

“  And  how  old  are  you?”  inquired  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

“  Doesn’t  know,  gov’nor,”  he  replied,  “  as  nobody’s 
never  kept  count,  but  I  has  got  old,  I  can  tell  you. 

“  Not  so  old  as  me,”  his  lordship  replied ;  “  but  wa 
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are  both  old  men,  and  must  therefore  soon  die,  and  meet 
the  great  God,  who  knows  all  about  us — every  sin  we 
have  committed.  It’s  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  sinner  to 
stand  before  the  good  but  angry  God.  Do  you  know 
how  to  be  saved  ?” 

The  man  was  subdued,  and  replied — 

“  You  see,  master,  I  hears  a  little  religion  in  the  open, 
as  a  missionary  man  preaches  in  our  court,  and  tells 
about  Jesus  Christ.” 

“  Yes,”  the  Earl  replied.  “  He  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
like  us.  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners — for 
us  He  died  on  the  cross.  He  has  gone  up  into  heaven, 
but  can  hear  our  poor  prayers.  Ask  him  to  save  you, 
and  give  you  His  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  you  good.” 

His  lordship  then  gave  the  “  savage”  a  piece  of  money, 
and  we  passed  into  the  street.  He  had  evidently  been 
lecognised,  as  people  gathered  in  groups  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  and  a  crowd  was  forming  behind,  speak¬ 
ing  in  subdued  tones.  As  among  this  people  he  was 
dearly  loved,  there  would  soon  have  been  a  demonstration, 
so  we  sent  the  missionary  to  meet  us  quickly  with  the 
carriage  ;  and  so  ended  one  of  several  missionary  evenings 
with  the  good  Earl. 

The  kindness  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  poor  Christian 
workers  was  very  marked,  and  he  gave  them  liberal  aid. 
For  instance,  he  sent  the  following  letter  from  a  blind 
Scripture  reader  to  Mr.  Weylland  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  a  lady,  adding  a  kind  of  postcript 
to  it : —  1 

FROM  BLIND  BAYLISS. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIS  SON. 

‘Honoured  Madam, 

“  We  are  badly  in  want  of  40  or  50  Bibles  for  the 
use  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Class,  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
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All  that  we  have  now  are  but  fragments  of  Bibles,  which 
have  been  in  use  since  1862,  and  I  know  have  done  good 
service.  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  them  for  us,  but 
perhaps  if  you  make  it  known  to  your  friends,  God  may 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  one  who  has  the  means  to 
help  us.  The  Bible  Class  began,  as  you  know,  on  the 
3rd  February,  1884.  From  7  in  attendance  it  has  reached 
25 ;  two-thirds  of  these  never  go  to  any  other  place  of 
worship ;  some  of  them  are  aged.  Trades : — Scavengers, 
crossing-sweeps,  hawkers,  bottle-dealers,  models  for 
painters,  pensioners,  &c. 

“A  deep  interest  is  taken  by  all  just  now  in  searching 
the  Scriptures.  For  13  months  we  have  been  going 
through  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Last  lesson : — Pilate’s 
character.  They  listened  breathlessly  while  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Scripture  painted  him  as  a  worthless  and 
unjust  judge,  and  not  only  so,  but  Josephus,  in  his  Third 
Book  of  Antiquities,  chap,  ix.,  showed  him  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  man.  This  pleased  them  wonderfully,  and, 
as  one  said,  it  showed  how  true  the  Bible  is.  Then  a 
host  of  questions:— 1st.  Mr.  B.,  what  chapter  in  Jere¬ 
miah  is  it  where  it  says  Judas  should  sell  Him  for  30 
pieces  of  silver?  Not  Jeremiah,  but  Zech.  xi.  Then  I 
explained  the  difficulty  of  the  word  in  Jeremiah.  2nd. 
Do  you  think  the  rich  will  ever  go  to  heaven?  Well, 
isn’t  it  easier  for  the  rich  to  serve  God  than  the  poor  ? 
Will  there  be  different  classes  of  men  in  heaven?  Is 
there  a  God  ?  How  do  we  know  ?  Has  anybody  ever 
seen  Him  ?  and  a  thousand  similar  questions.  God  has 
enabled  me  to  answer  every  question  that  has  been  put 
to  me,  to  their  apparent  satisfaction.  Of  course  I  have 
to  use  great  kindness,  and  much  thought.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  papers  you  sent,  and  the  account 
about  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Old  Mills,  the  sweep,  after  his 
wife  had  x'ead  it  to  him,  was  in  ecstasies,  put  his  hands 
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together,  leaped  up,  saying,  it’s  the  best  thing  Lord 

S -  had  done  in  his  life  for  them  poor  sweeps.  I 

know  what  it  was.  Then  he  told  us  he  was  a  sweep 
before  he  was  7  years  old,  and  spoke  of  his  bleeding 
knees  and  feet,  the  terrible  cold  and  awful  beatings,  and 

then  said,  ‘  God  bless  Lord  S - .  He  don’t  know  me 

now.  I  am  the  Oldest  servant  he  has  got.  I  swept  his 
chimney  when  he  was  Lord  Ashley,  and  his  father  before 
him.’ 

“  But  I  must  stop  now,  for  you  will  think  I  am  giving 
a  lecture  instead  of  writing  a  letter. 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  Bibles,  for  I  am 
in  hopes  our  class  will  reach  50  at  least,  and  it  would 
please  you  to  see  how  eagerly  they  search  these  broken 
books. 

“  Praying  God  may  bless  the  work, 

“  I  remain,  Honoured  Madam, 

“  Tour  obedient  Servant, 

“  E.  Bayliss, 

“  Blind  Bible  Header.” 

[This  is  from  our  Blind  Scripture  reader  !  Blind 
indeed !  He  has,  by  God’s  blessing,  opened  the  eyes  of 
many. 

I  have  sent  him  50  Bibles.  Pray  return  the  letter. — S.] 

His  daily  walks  were  not  among  the  great  and  noble, 
nor  in  the  place  where  history  has  chronicled  the  sayings 
of  eloquent  tongues,  as  they  told  of  some  mighty  deed  of 
arms,  or  brave  exploit  on  the  sea,  but  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  haunts  of  the  outcast,  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  the  filthy 
dens  of  the  outcast  and  the  sorrowful.  Where  poverty, 
want,  crime,  destitution  reigned  as  a  despot,  he  went  to 
rescue  its  victims  from  his  grasp.  His  greatest  joy  was 
not  in  sitting  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  but  in  pro- 
viding  a  table  for  the  poor,  not  that  he  had  made  a 
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brilliant  speech  either  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  he  had  taught  the  outcasts 
of  humanity,  the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  crowded  cities, 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  With 
noble  tastes  and  preferences,  which  would  have  led  him 
altogether  in  another  and  more  congenial  direction,  he 
occupied  them  all  to  do  good.  He  could  admire  the 
beautiful  and  the  glorious,  but  he  preferred  to  see  it 
illustrated,  in  the  reformation  of  one  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  its  charms  by  sin  and  misery.  He  turned 
his  back  upon  the  allurements  of  political  life,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  more  fully  devoted  to  the  practical 
work  of  teaching  people,  how  to  raise  themselves  from 
their  degradation,  and  become  fit  for  better  stations  in 
life.  By  the  influence  of  his  own  goodness,  and  the 
moral  weight  of  his  own  unselfish  example,  he  thus 
practically  showed  even  the  most  depraved  and  despond¬ 
ing,  how  possible  it  was  to  look  upward,  and  to  regain  a 
proper  position  in  society.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  far  more  pleasant  for  him,  to  avoid  the  scenes  of 
sorrow  and  sin  upon  which  he  had  so  often  to  gaze,  but 
if  he  had,  he  never  would  have  known  the  thrill  of  joy 
which  often  filled  his  heart,  as  he  heard  the  hearty 
thanks  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  been  instrumental  in 
saving  and  blessing. 

That  his  lordship’s  thoughts  towards  those  m  whom  he 
had  taken  an  interest  for  many  years,  did  not  fail  with 
his  failing  strength,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
interesting  fact  which  was  sent  to  the  Times  by  Dean 
Stanley : — 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  sends  to  the  Times  a  word 
in  season,  in  the  shape  of  an  epigram  by  his  predecessor 
on  “  the  great  Christian  philanthropist”  just  lost  to  us. 
These  are  the  verses  : — 
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“Trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbrain.” 


a  Well,  said  old  Lucan,  often  have  I  seen 
A  stripling  tree  all  foliage  and  all  green  ; 

But  not  a  bope  of  grateful,  soothing  shade, 

Its  empty  strength  in  fluttering  leaves  displayed. 

Give  me  the  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem 
That  rears  its  scant  but  glorious  diadem  ; 

That  through  long  years  of  battle  or  of  storm 
Has  striven  whole  forests  round  it  to  reform ; 

That  plants  its  roots  too  deep  for  man  to  shake, 

That  lifts  its  head  too  high  for  grief  to  break, 

That  still,  through  lightning  flash  and  thunder-stroke, 
Retains  its  vital  sap  and  heart  of  oak; 

Such  gallant  tree  for  me  shall  ever  stand 
A  great  rock’s  shadow  in  a  weary  land.” 

A.  P.  S. 


May,  1873. 


The  following  note  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  is 
appended  to  it : — 

“  I  had  written  to  Canon  Conway  to  say  that  he  had 
better  find  some  new  and  younger  chairman  for  the 
annual  flower  show  in  Dean’s  Yard,  adding  that  I  was 
in  the  condition  of  a  tree  which,  as  Lucan  says,  ‘  Casts 
a  shadow  no  longer  by  its  leaves,  but  only  by  its  stem.’ 
He  sent  the  note  to  the  Dean,  who  returned  it  with 
the  verse  above.  I  know  that  the  Dean  was  very 
kindly  disposed  towards  me,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
kindly.” 

Lord  Mount  Temple,  at  the  Mansion  House  meeting, 
also  bore  testimony  to  his  lordship’s  work  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : — 

“  The  late  Earl  appeared  to  possess  in  an  almost 
unexampled  degree  the  power  of  tin-owing  his  whole 
being  into  the  work  with  which  he  was  concerned.  In 
the  course  of  his  career  he  sacrificed  much.  When  he 
began  his  work  fifty  years  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
strange,  odd  man,  and  accused  of  being  a  Jacobin,  a 
revolutionary,  and  socialist,  because  at  that  time  the 
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principle  directing  political  economy  was  that  of  laisser 
faire,  and  it  was  held  that  there  ought  to  he  no  inter¬ 
ference  between  master  and  man  for  fear  of  injuring 
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trade.  When,  therefore,  he  said  that  laws  ought  to  be 
passed  for  the  protection  of  working  men,  against  the 
abuses  to  which  they  were  exposed,  he  at  first  obtained 
very  little  sympathy  and  very  little  assistance.  But  he 
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did  not  work  for  reward  or  applause.  Indeed,  lie  had 
been  heard  to  say,  ‘  I  do  not  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
my  past  work  and  the  success  that  has  attended  my 
labours,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  self-gratulation.’ 
The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  factory  question  led 
him  to  refuse  political  preferment.  When  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  forming  his  Government  he  offered  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  an  important  post,  but  as  the  latter  knew"  that  if  he 
entered  the  Government  he  would  have  to  lay  aside  the 
question  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  he  refused 
the  offer  which  was  made  to  him,  and  determined  to 
continue  his  endeavours  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  workers  in  factories.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  undoubtedly  made  a  sacrifice,  but  he  never  regretted 
it,  and  throughout  his  life  he  sacrificed  the  natural 
proclivities  of  a  man  for  social  enjoyment  and  ease,  in 
order  to  devote  his  energies  and  time  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  great  purpose.  At  present  there  were  in  London 
many  statues  commemorating  those  who  had  won 
battles  by  land  and  sea,  and  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  statesmen,  as  engineers,  and  in  other 
capacities,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  statue  in  a  public 
place  erected  in  honour  of  a  philanthropist,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  benefiting  the  poor.  It  would  be  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  perpetuate  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  memory  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue,  but  there  ought  in  addition  to  be 
some  memorial  of  him  of  such  a  nature,  as  directly  to 
benefit  the  working  classes  in  whose  welfare  he  was  so 
deeply  interested.  He  suggested  that  a  memorial  hall, 
containing  a  library,  might  be  built  in  the  east  or  south 
of  London,  and  that  it  should  be  used  for  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  also  as  a  place  where  working  men  might  meet 
for  social  converse,  thus  escaping  the  temptations  of  the 
music-hall,  and  the  public-house.  Such  an  institution 
would  be  to  the  poorer  members  of  the  community,  what 
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their  drawing-rooms  were  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  would  be  calculated  to  fulfil  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  by  raising  the  moral  tone 
of  those  who  come  within  its  influence.” 

At  the  same  meeting  expression  was  given  to  similar 
sentiments,  by  another  distinguished  nobleman. 

Earl  Granville  said  : — “  My  Lord  Mayor,  ladies  and 
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o-entlemen,  it  is  not  unusual,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
when  a  subject  deeply  interests  the  feelings  of  all  pre¬ 
sent,  that  a  speaker  should  make  some  sort  of  apology 
for  taking  an  individual  part  in  the  proceedings.  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  any  such  preface  to  the  few  words 
which  I  am  about  to  utter.  I  perfectly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  promoters 
to  request  me  to  move  the  resolution  which  I  have  in  my 
hand.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
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gave  such  immense  service  to  the  public,  did  so  almost 
entirely  in  an  unofficial  position,  and  it  is  scarcely  an 
incongruity  that  one  who  has  been  versed  in  official  life 
and  connected  with  official  men,  and  who  in  that  position 
has  had  great  advantages  for  knowing  how  immense  the 
public  services  are  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  perfectly 
unofficial  person,  should  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
first  step  in  to-day’s  proceedings.  I  ask  your  permission 
to  read  this  resolution  : — ‘  That  the  long- continued  and 
self-denying  efforts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to 
promote  the  material,  moral,  and  religious  well-being  of 
the  neglected,  the  outcast,  and  the  degraded  poor  of  our 
great  cities  and  in  the  mining  and  other  centres  of 
industry,  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  a  foremost  place  among 
the  honoured  and  distinguished  men  who,  by  their  per¬ 
sistent  and  disinterested  efforts,  have  rendered  the 
highest  services  to  their  country  and  to  mankind ;  and 
this  meeting,  while  acknowledging  the  Divine  goodness 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  attended  the  efforts 
and  sanctified  the  energies  of  the  late  lamented  earl,  is 
of  opinion  that  some  enduring  memorial  or  memorials  of 
the  national  gratitude  should  be  established  in  testimony 
of  his  useful  and  devoted  life.*  Now,  I  ask  myself,  what 
speech,  what  phrases,  what  words  is  it  necessary  to  add 
to  this  resolution,  especially  at  a  time  when  by  other 
speeches  at  other  places,  by  sermons  delivered  in  cathe¬ 
drals,  in  churches,  in  chapels,  and  by  the  marvellous 
organisation  of  the  Press,  at  the  present  moment  have 
been  brought  not  only  to  the  notice  of  this  great  metro* 
polis,  not  only  to  the  great  towns,  but  to  almost  every 
inhabitant  of  every  village  in  the  kingdom,  the  powerful 
traits  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  life,  and  his  immense  claim 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  people 
have  been  reminded  of  what  in  fact  they  well  knew— 
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how  for  many  years  he  laboured  in  sympathy  for  the 
slave,  the  oppressed,  and  for  the  persecuted  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  his  desire  to  bring  religion  and  education,  light, 
air,  and  good  health  into  the  habitations  of  all  his  poorer 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  for  that  purpose  how  he  devoted  a 
life  of  an  unusually  prolonged  character  which  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy.” 

As  another  illustration  of  the  self-denying  character 
of  Lord  Ashley’s  work  it  may  be  recorded  that,  in  1866, 
Lord  Derbv,  on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  at  once  asked 
his  lordship  to  take  office,  to  which  he  gave  the  following 
characteristic  reply : — “  There  are  still  1,600,000  opera¬ 
tives  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
Until  they  are  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law  I 
cannot  take  office.”  Noble  words  !  well  illustrating  the 
moving  spirit  of  his  wliolo  life.  The  welfaie  of  the 
people  first,  and  profit  afterwards.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  this  was  the  one  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  Wherever  he  saw  that  there  was  a  wrong  which 
could  be  remedied,  or  suffering  which  might  be  averted, 
he  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  to  secure  it, 
even  if  it  required  great  sacrifices  on  his  own  part.  The 
possibility  of  cheering  any  home,  brightening  any  life, 
purging  any  physical  or  moral  evil  out  of  the  way,  would 
find  his  hand  quick  to  help,  and  his  heart  warm  to  feel. 
The  humbler  the  calling,  the  meaner  the  lot,  the  more 
despised  the  calling,  the  greater  the  need  he  felt  foi  his 
help  and  sympathy. 

The  idea  of  stopping,  while  any  evil  needed  facing,  never 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  by  his  lordship.  He  warned 
the  Legislatures  of  the  great  and  serious  dangers  which 
would  be  sure  to  attend  such  a  condition  of  things,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  in  these  urgent  words “  Time  was 
when  men  believed,  or  rather  maintained,  that  uttei  igno¬ 
rance  and  excessive  labour  were  the  best  guarantees  for  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  people — a  sad  delusion,  for  the  most 
hardly  worked  and  the  most  brutally  ignorant  can  ever 
find  time  and  intellect  for  mischief.  Hundreds  throng 
to  the  beer-shops  and  pot-honses  to  listen  to  seductive 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  vice  and 
violence  are  dignified  into  heroism  ;  compositions  written 
with  fancy  and  power,  and  embellished  with  all  the 
excellences  of  modern  art.  What  monstrous  pei’version 
of  the  noblest  faculties,  of  talents  bestowed  to  x’efine  and 
elevate  mankind  !  But  their  guilt  is  our  guilt ;  we  incur 
it  by  conniving  at  it,  certainly  by  not  repressing  it.” 
Would  that  such  sentiments  were  proclaimed  by  others, 
who  occupy  important  places  of  trust  in  our  land. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  enormous  character  of 
the  work  which  his  public  career  involved,  Mr.  Weylland 
tells  us,  that  a  recess  in  one  of  the  beautiful  windows  of 
the  House  of  Bords,  overlooking  the  Thames,  was,  by 
tacit  consent,  set  apart  for  his  use.  Upon  this  petitions 
for  presentation  and  letters  used  to  be  placed.  On  one 
occasion,  when  there  was  a  large  pile  of  these,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Weylland,  “I  must  go  into  the  library  with  some 
friends ;  while  absent  do  me  the  kindness  to  open  these 
letters.  Place  those  concerning  petitions  with  them ; 
tear  up  all  letters  you  think  unimportant,  and  take 
care  of  those  that  ought  to  be  answered.”  These  instruc¬ 
tions  were  clear  enough,  but  certainly  no  task  could  be 
more  difficult.  The  letters  were  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  aud  upon  a  vast  diversity  of  subjects.  To  act 
justly  by  the  writers  required  careful  reading,  and  as  the 
result  every  pocket  I  wore  was  crammed,  and  that  hour 
was  one  of  anxious  work.  Upon  returning  together  to 
Griosvenor  Square,  the  piles  of  letters  were  deposited 
beside  his  lordship’s  desk,  with  the  remark,  “  Many  of 
these  appear  unimportant,  but  the  writers  are  anxious 
and  earnest ;  and  trifling  matters  to  us  may  be  of  interest 
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to  them.  How  can  you  get  through  your  numerous  cor¬ 
respondence  ?”  “Early  rising  and  application  will  effect 
much,”  was  the  reply  of  his  lordship.  “Thank  you  for 
reserving  so  many.  You  see  how  useless  and  what  a 
bother  a  private  secretary  would  be  to  me,  as  I  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  reading  letters  and  despatching  answers 
with  great  rapidity.” 

His  lordship  also  manifested  a  life-long  interest,  in  the 
welfare  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  were  quite  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doing  anything  for  themselves.  For  those 
who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  confined  either  in  private  or  public  Lunatic 
Asylums,  he  devoted  considerable  thought,  time,  and 
effort.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  fact  that  almost  one  of 
the  earliest  speeches  which  Lord  Ashley  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  upon  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
for  the  Regulation  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
harsh  and  severe  methods  of  treatment  such  poor 
creatures,  are  to  a  very  large  extent,  due  to  his  constant  and 
earnest  attention.  In  1828  he  formed  one  of  a  committee 
upon  the  Lunacy  Laws,  and  the  Bill,  9  George  II.,  chap. 
40,  became  the  first  of  a  great  number  of  Bills  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  lunacy  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  In 
July,  1844,  his  lordship  moved  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  and  took,  as  the  basis  of  his  application,  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Lunacy,  which  had  just  then 
been  presented.  It  had  been  a  lengthy  and  extensive 
inquiry,  and  revealed  a  very  grave  state  of  things.  It 
was  made  manifest,  that  the  number  of  County 
Asylums  were  insufficient  for  the  inmates.  It  was 
equally  clear,  that  the  pauper  lunatics  had  to  endure 
great  hardships.  The  uncontrolled  power  possessed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  keepers  of  private  asylums,  also  had 
resulted  in  abominable  cruelties,  without  the  slightest 
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attempt  to  disguise  them.  These  things  combined  led 
Lord  Ashley  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  instituting 
and  maintaining  a  rigorous  system  of  frequent  visitation 
of  all  such  asylums.  By  his  long  devotion  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  made  himself  well  entitled  to  claim  to  be  heard, 
as  he  described  the  abominable  cruelties  which  were 
practised  upon  the  poor  creatures,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  humanity  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  such 
fearful  evils  from  being  continued.  He  went  on  to  say, 
“  True,  these  unhappy  persons  are  outcasts  from  all  the 
social  and  domestic  affections  of  private  life  ;  nay,  more, 
from  all  its  cares  and  duties  ;  and  have  no  refuge  but  in 
the  laws.  But  still  they  are  human  beings,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  what  we  can,”  and  added,  “We  must 
not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  even  the  hopelessly 
mad  are  dead  to  all  capacity  of  intellectual  and  moral 
exertion — quite  the  reverse ;  their  feelings,  too,  are  pain¬ 
fully  alive.  I  have  seen  them  writhe  under  supposed 
contempt,  while  a  word  of  kindness  and  respect  would 
kindle  their  whole  countenance  into  an  expression  of  joy. 
Their  condition  appeals  to  our  highest  sympathies _ 

‘  Majestic,  though  in  ruin.’  ” 

His  appeal,  however,  did  not  at  first  meet  with  the 
response  which  it  deserved.  But  he  did  not  relax  his 
efforts.  But  the  next  year  (1845)  he  again  made  a  fresh 
attack,  by  bringing  forth  simultaneously  two  Bills  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  for  the  Begulation  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  the  other  for  the  Better  Care  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Lunatics  in  England  and  Wales.  In  pressing 
for  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  he  showed  how  care¬ 
fully  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole 
subject,  and  while  reviewing  the  history  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  acknowledging  the  benefits  which  had 
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been  secured  from  Mr.  Gordon’s  Act  of  1828,  be  went 
on  to  sbow  where  its  provisions  should  be  extended, 
and  how  its  evasion  would  be  rendered  less  easy.  He 
then  proceeded  to  justify  the  proposed  visitation  of 
lunatics  by  giving  some  facts  illustrative  of  the  horrors 
which  were  then  possible.  He  described  how  the  poor 
lunatics  were  often  housed  in  stables,  and  bedded  on 
dirty  straw,  and  surrounded  by  filth  and  wretched¬ 
ness  even  in  the  workhouses.  The  places  they  had 
to  live  in  were  so  very  closely  confined  that  the  most 
frightful  distortions  resulted.  In  some,  chest  bones 
protruded  ;  in  others,  legs  were  bent  backwards,  and  the 
knee-joints  were  fixed  and  immovable.  He  showed  also 
how  the  Visiting  Justices  neglected  their  duties,  and 
often  were  not  appointed.  To  meet  the  case  he  advocated 
a  largely-extended  system  of  County  Asylums,  and  that 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be 
greatly  widened. 

So  convincing  were  his  arguments  and  powerful  his 
appeal,  that  the  measure  (8  and  9  Vic.,  chap.  100)  was 
adopted,  and  Lord  Ashley’s  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Commissioners  on  Lunacy  enumerated  in  the 
Act,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  down  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Of  these  labours,  spreading  over  sixty  years, 
we  cannot  say  more,  than  that  they  were  faithfully  and 
zealously  discharged,  and  that  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
energy  that  numerous  amendments  and  improvements  for 
consolidating  the  laws  were  adopted,  and  through  such 
efforts  a  mighty  change  in  the  treatment  has  been 
wrought.  He  died  ere  he  had  time  to  complete  the 
revision  of  such  measures,  as  his  ripened  judgment  and 
vast  experience,  had  so  eminently  fitted  him  to  under¬ 
take,  although  it  was  his  settled  purpose  to  make  the 
attempt. 

Ho  one  knew  better  than  his  lordship,  that  there  was 
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still  room  for  further  changes  ancl  improvements.  Indeed* 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  revelations  have  been 
made  which  have  brought  to  light  defects  and  abuses 
which  exist,  to  which  persons  certified  to  be  insane 
are  exposed  when  under  restraint.  These  revela¬ 
tions  led  to  Lord  Selborne’s  Lunacy  Amendment  Bill, 
introduced  into  the  Lords  in  1885.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
however,  strongly  disapproved  of  many  of  the  clauses  of 
this  Bill,  because  they  were  so  sweeping  in  the  changes ; 
and  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Selborne,  forcibly 
stating  his  objections,  and  adding : — 

“  binder  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Bill,  when  passed 
into  law  and  becomes  really  operative,  will  produce  all 
these  effects,  I  could  not,  in  conscience  and  in  the  face  of 
all  the  opinions  I  have  given  in  speeches  and  evidence 
before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  support 
the  measure.  It  would  be  a  complete  overthrow  of  all 
that  I  have  wished  and  laboured  for  ;  and  as  it  would  be 
highly  unbecoming  on  my  part,  as  a  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  (and,  moreover,  the  chairman),  to  oppose  in  the 
House  of  Lords  anything  on  that  subject  brought  in  by 
your  lordship,  I  request  leave  to  resign  my  seat  at  the 
Board,  which  I  have  held  since  its  institution  in  1829, 
when  it  was  founded  on  a  bill  brought  in  and  carried  by 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon  and  myself.” 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  generous  character 
of  his  lordship’s  benevolence  was  clearly  manifested  by 
the  fact,  that  he  held  for  many  years  without  any 
remuneration,  the  important  'office  of  a  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy,  although  his  services  have  never  received  proper 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  nation. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  Lord.  Selborne  perse¬ 
vering  with  the  bill  Lord  Shaftesbury  resigned  his  seat 
on  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  which  he  had 
held  since  its  constitutioh  in  1829.  This  occasioned 
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general  regret,  and  tlie  more  so  from  the  reason  assigned 
for  it.  It  was  felt  that,  by  his  experience  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  criticism  of  the  new  measure 
was  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration ;  and  it 
was  regretted  that  his  services,  in  a  work  which  he  was 
better  fitted  to  perform  than  perhaps  any  other  living 
man,  appeared  to  be  so  lightly  valued.  Still  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  so  Lord  Shaftesbury  consented  to  resume 
his  position ;  in  this,  as  iu  so  many  labours  of  his  life, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  died  in  harness. 

His  charity  was  not  loud  and  noisy,  but  he  gave  freely 
of  what  fortune  he  possessed.  To  do  this  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plainest  necessities  of  life 
for  himself.  In  this  way  it  was  generally  admitted,  by 
all  who  were  competent  to  judge,  that  he  carried  happi¬ 
ness  into  more  homes  in  England  than  any  other  man. 
“  He  was,”  as  one  of  the  daily  papers  owned,  “  probably 
never  happier  than  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  humanity,  that  had  been  brought 
through  his  instrumentality  into  our  Ragged  Schools. 
The  ‘  lowest  of  the  low’  touched  in  him  that  chord  of 
sympathy  which  constantly  showed  how  1  very  human’ 

he  was . The  poor,  the  rough,  the  suffering,  and 

the  oppressed  always  find  in  him  a  sincere  friend,  a 
sympathiser,  and  a  helper.”  It  seemed  as  natural  for 
them  to  turn  to  him  for  help  as  to  turn  to  the  sun  for 
light,  to  a  river  for  water,  or  a  physician  for  medicine. 
Years  of  intercourse  with  them,  as  well  as  abundant 
investigation  into  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend,  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  their  real  wants,  which  made  him  quite  an 
expert  in  framing  plans  for  their  relief.  Others  might 
bring  anxiety  to  do  good,  but  he  could  almost  tell  in¬ 
stinctively,  how  it  was  best  to  be  done. 

It  was  owing  to  this  constant  desire  to  bless  men, 
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women,  and  children,  that  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  work  to  do.  The  wonder  is  that  he  found  time 
to  do  so  much,  and  to  help  so  many.  None  seemed 
beyond  his  knowledge,  or  too  far  removed  from  the 
range  of  his  practical  sympathy.  At  one  time  we  find 
him  among  what  are  called  the  “  sandwich  men.”  These 
are  a  class  who  walk  our  streets  by  the  hour,  between 
two  boards  advertising  some  public  meeting  or  special 
business  announcement.  Then  he  would  aid  the  dung- 
cart  men,  who  help  to  keep  our  streets  clean  amid  so 
m-uch  to  corrupt  themselves.  Water-cress  girls  and 
boys,  flower-girls,  have  the  honour  of  his  making  the 
first  public  effort  to  alleviate  their  hardships,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  temptations  of  their  calling.  Needle¬ 
women,  lace-makers,  and  every  kind  of  unprotected 
industry,  found  in  him  a  firm  friend,  and  to  each  and  all 
of  these,  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  became  a  household 
word,  and  was  ever  regarded  with  love  and  reverence. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  bound  to  his  sympathy,  or  limit 
to  his  efforts,  unless  it  were  in  those  directions  where 
misery  and  want  had  ceased  to  come.  To  comfort  and 
help  the  weak-hearted,  and  to  “  raise  up  them  that  fall,” 
seemed  to  have  engrossed  his  whole  mind  and  soul,  and 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  subordinate  every  other  claim. 

That  his  lordship  was  ready  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  any  well-directed  effort  to  help  the  people  to  help 
themselves,  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  who  has  been  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement  for  promoting  “  The  Small 
Farms  and  Labourers  Land  Association.”  His  lordship, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  sent  him  on  the  subject  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1883,  says  :  “  For  more  than  forty  years  I 
have  urged  with  all  my  might,  and  on  all  occasions  the 
pressing  and  terrible  necessity  of  improving  the  domi- 
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ciliary  condition  of  the  working-classes.  I  have  not 
feared  to  assert  the  morals,  health,  the  discharge  of 
parental,  filial,  and  domestic  duties  of  everything,  in 
short,  that  tends  on  earth  to  make  mankind  safe,  happy, 
and  good,  depend  to  a  vast  extent  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  their  dwelling  places.  Eeligion  itself  can 
have  no  entry  to  such  dens  of  brutalising  horror.  With 
a  large  population  in  this  state  even  a  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  order  might  bring  on  plunder  and  bloodshed, 
snch  as  in  England  we  have  never  yet  known.” 

While  comparing  our  workpeople  with  those  of  France, 
his  lordship  says  :  “  Although  having  far  larger  means, 
our  workpeople  are  immeasurably  behind  the  French  in 
habits  of  thrift,  management,  and  economy.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  utterly  repudiate  all  efforts  at  saving, 
and  I  have  often  heard,  when  urging  care  in  early  life, 

‘  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  there  is  always  the 
Work-us:  ” 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  earnestness, 
activity,  and  intelligence  which  has  marked  his  lordship’s 
efforts,  has  also  resulted  in  blessings  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  human  mind  to  conceive  or  pen  to 
describe.  True,  there  are  vexed  problems  which  remain 
still  to  be  solved,  there  are  many  evils  to  cure,  and  bitter 
cries  to  alleviate.  The  most  ardent  may  feel  that  much, 
very  much  indeed,  remains  to  be  done.  But  after  making 
all  allowances,  we  must  not  overlook  one  thing— what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  things  if  nothing  had  been 
done  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others  like-minded  to 
stem  the  torrent.  Work  of  a  real  philanthropic  character, 
such  as  that  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  engaged, 
has  done  more  to  retard  the  onward  march  of  social 
corruption,  than  many  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  it 
is  in  such  efforts  that  the  hopes  of  England’s  future 
greatness  depend,  more  than  in  the  passing  of  any  Act 
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of  Parliament,  however  well  conceived  may  be  its  cha¬ 
racter.  J ust  as  people  are  taught  how  best  to  promote 
their  own  elevation,  they  most  successfully  help  to  lift 
the  nation,  and  prevent  it  from  going  into  decay.  In 
proportion  as  men,  women,  and  children  are  taught  to 
practise  self  denial,  self  control,  and  self  conquest,  in  the 
same  degree  will  the  stability  of  the  nation  be  secured, 
and  its  prosperity  be  promoted,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  left  to  their  pursuit  of  evil,  and  allowed  to 
let  the  reins  of  their  unbridled  lusts  have  full  swing, 
then  not  only  will  they  sap  the  foundation  of  their  own 
welfare,  but  also,  in  the  long  run,  bring  ruin  and  sorrow 
to  the  nation. 

Valuable  and  successful  as  the  work  was,  which  his 
lordship  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  himself,  how  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  misery  and  the  hardships  which  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  poverty  still  need  much  to  be  done,  ere  any 
great  change  can  come  over  the  numerous  poor  victims 
who  are  its  subjects.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has,  however, 
shown  the  way  by  which  much  can  be  done,  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  lasting  proofs  of  how  great  a  change  can 
be  effected  by  singleness  of  aim,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
sympathy  of  heart.  J  ust  as  he,  by  the  earnest  convictions 
in  his  heart,  the  result  of  deep  Christian  experience,  has 
been  able  to  evangelise,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  multitudes  who  [came  under  his  sway,  so  others 
may  learn  how  possible  it  is  to  carry  on  such  a  work,  if 
they  are  governed  by  the  same  religion,  and  filled 
with  a  similar  spirit  of  sympathy.  He  was  no  mere 
“viewy  or  screaming”  philanthropist,  and  though  not 
possessed  of  the  highest  abilities,  he  had  those  qualities 
which  are  far  better — kindness,  earnestness,  practical 
common  sense.  He  also  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  did 
it  heartily,  agio,  with  as  much  pleasure,  as  if  he  was  seeking 
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his  own  good.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  with  certainty,  that  the  world  is  much 
the  better  for  his  living  in  it,  inasmuch  a3  there  are 
thousands  to-day,  who  are  happier  and  better  for  his 
efforts,  and  when  he  left  it,  a  noble  and  true  life  ended. 
No  loss  could  leave  a  much  wider  gap  in  a  social  and 
moral  system,  and  it  will  be  some  time  ere  it  can  be 
completely  filled  again,  even  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  successor.  Meantime  it  is  worth  asking  each 
reader,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  Are  you  willing 
to  take  your  share  in  the  grand  work  to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  gave  his  life?  Are  you  prepared  to  do 
something  to  carry  on  the  work  he  has  so  nobly  begun  ? 
If  you  are,  be  assured  that  you  too  shall  not  labour  in 
vain,  or  spend  your  strength  for  naught. 

With  such  a  many-sided  character,  such  a  constant 
thirst  for  doing  good,  such  a  longing  for  activity  in  the 
spread  of  morality,  justice,  kindness,  and  Christianity — in 
a  word,  with  such  an  unquenchable  desire  for  whatsoever 
was  honest,  just,  pure,  and  good  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  even  for  animals,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
became  a  determined  opponent  of  vivisection.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  would  help  him  to 
understand  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  result  was, 
that  after  careful  examination,  he  described  it  as  a 
“detestable,  demoralising,  and  unchristian  practice.” 
Harsh  words,  no  doubt,  some  will  think,  for  such  a  loving 
nature  to  employ,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  his  lordship’s  habit,  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  any 
subject  which  he  took  in  hand.  So  much  was  he  opposed  to 
this,  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  upon  it  as  often  as  he  had  an 
opportunity.  It  was  because  of  this  trait  in  his  character 
that,  as  one  of  the  leading  journals  said  when  com¬ 
menting  upon  his  death  :  “  So  long,  so  honourable,  and 
so  useful  a  career,  as  has  just  been  closed  by  the  death  of 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  could  scarely  have  failed  to  win  fame 
and  popular  affection  for  any  man,  however  unaided  by 
any  extraneous  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  or  position. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  just  to  say  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
owed  anything — at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which 
such  obligations  are  understood — to  the  accident  of  rank. 
All  that  his  peerage  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
self-chosen  career,  was  simply  that  which  any  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark,  whether  honorific  or  merely  neutral,  must 
always  render  to  its  possessor  in  singling  him  out  from 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-men.” 


HOW  THE  CHEAP  LOAF  WAS  OBTAINED. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

HOW  THE  CHEAP  LOAF  WAS  OBTAINED. 

“  Make  haste,  slow  rogues,  prohibit  trade, 
Prohibit  honest  gain ; 

Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 
To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain ; 

Till  beggars  all— assassins  all— 

All  cannibals  we  be, 

And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 
From  shipless  sea  to  sea.” 

Ebenezer  Elliot. 


IEN  Her  Majesty  came  to 
the  throne  the  country  was 
in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  thrown 
everything  into  utter  con. 
fusion.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  things  looked  very 
ominous  for  the  new  queen. 
The  two  previous  reigns  had  on  the  whole  done  much  to 
loosen  the  personal  feelings  of  true  allegiance,  and  in  the 
general  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  monarchical  rule.  The 
old  plan  of  personal  government  had  become  an  anomaly, 
and  the  system  of  a  general  constitutional  Government, 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  our  day,  had  not  then  been 
tried.  The  way  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  opposed 
in  high  quarters,  and  the  political  stratagem  which  had 
been  resorted  to  when  further  resistance  seemed  dangerous, 
had  not  helped  to  give  the  people  a  very  high  estimate  of 
those  who  called  themselves  the  ruling  classes.  Social 
and  political  discontent  prevailed  everywhere.  Class 
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interests  were  fiercely  set  against  each  other.  Each  man 
in  his  class  seemed  to  imagine  that  every  other  man’s 
hand  was  against  his,  and  that  therefore  it  was  his  duty, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  to 
stand  firmly  by  his  own  whatever  became  of  any  one 
else.  The  Ministry  were  not  strong  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  most  ardent  reformers  ware  feeling 
disappointed  with  the  Ministers.  The  Free  Trade  move¬ 
ment  also  was  just  then  beginning  to  rise  into  distinct 
form,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  become  a  very  formid¬ 
able  phalanx  irrespective  of  party  ties  altogether.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things,  that  both  Tories  and  Liberals 
alike  felt,  that  a  crisis  was  drawing  nigh,  but  what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  issue  involved,  none  could  foretell 
or  imagine. 

Looked  at  from  some  standpoints,  therefore,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of 
England,  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  were 
of  a  somewhat  serious  character.  The  winter  of  18B7-8  was 
one  of  unusual  severity,  and  the  distress  among  the  poor 
very  great.  The  masses  were  not  only  poor  but  also 
ignorant.  Education,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned, 
had  been  practically  neglected.  The  laws  of  political 
economy,  were  only  just  beginning  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  select  few.  Political  and  social 
dangers  arose  also  from  thousands  of  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  men,  all  over  the  kingdom  joining  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Chartist  agitation.  They  had  the  idea  that 
the  People’s  Charter,  as  it  was  called,  would  give  them 
higher  wages,  lighter  work,  better  food,  but  that  the 
aristocracy  and  Government  officials  would  not  let  them 
have  it.  Under  the  depression  occasioned  by  poverty, 
overworked  and  imperfectly  fed,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  felt  wretched  a,nd  desperate.  Fortunately  the 
“  s‘x”  points  for  which  the  Chartists  contended  after  all 
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Were  carefully  considered,  and  four  of  them  are  among 
the  things  which  are  confirmed  by  the  statutes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  hardly  can  realise  in  these  days  the  meaning 
of  phrases  which  struck  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation 
in  those  days.  The  people  then  meant,  a  vast  mass  of 
wronged  persons,  who  held  no  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  suffered  from  oppression  in 
many  ways.  But  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  opened  up 
the  road  to  redress  these  wrongs,  although  it  was  after  all 
mainly  a  class  measure,  needing  further  extension  to 
make  it  equitable.  One  thing,  however,  it  had  done.  It 
had  practically  settled,  after  fierce  and  grave  discussion, 
that  the  English  Constitution  ought  to  be  based  upon 
some  system  of  popular  representation.  In  these  days 
no  intellectual  person  would  think  of  calling  this  in 
question,  but  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  even 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  made  thin  the  strong 
point  of  objection.  They  insisted  that  it  was  the  sove¬ 
reign  who  invited  whatever  community  or  interest  he 
thought  fit,  to  send  persons  to  Parliament,  to  take  counsel 
with  him  on  the  national  affairs.  The  Reform  Bill  got 
rid  of  that  idea  at  once.  It  also  abolished  fifty-six 
nominations  or  rotten  boroughs,  and  took  away  half  7  th  e 
representation  from  thirty  others.  With  these  seats  it 
gave  sixty-five  additional  members  to  the  counties,  and 
also  gave  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  thirty- 
nine  other  large  towns  which  hitherto  had  no  representa¬ 
tive  in  Parliament,  the  power  to  send  members  for  the 
first  time.  It  also  introduced  a  £10  household  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  boroughs,  and  extended  the  county  franchise  to 
leaseholders  and  copyholders.  But  it  was  unfair  to  the 
working  classes,. inasmuch  as  it  not  only  left  them  almost 
altogether  out  of  the  franehise,  but  it  took  away  in  many 
places  the  peculiar  franchise  by  which  they  were  made 
voters.  It  brought  the  representation  to  be  divided 
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practically  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle 
classes,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  the  exclusive  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  former.  The  working  classes  were  not  only 
left  out,  but  shouldered  out,  as  many  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  representatives  declared.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  working  classes  felt  disappointed,  and  even 
angry,  and  that  they  organised  themselves  together  to 
demand  justice  of  those,  whom  they  had  helped  to  secure 
what  had  been  obtained  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  People’s  Charter,  looked  at  now,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  terrible  document  it  was  imagined  to  be  then. 
Its  six  points  were ;  manhood  suffrage,  annual  Parlia¬ 
ments,  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  payment 
of  members,  division  of  the  country  into  equal  electoral 
districts.  As  four  out  of  the  six  have  been  adopted, 
and  become  part  of  our  constitutional  system,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  some  good 
reason  for  the  discontent,  and  the  consequent  agitation 
which  sprang  out  of  the  circumstances.  The  payment  of 
members,  and  annual  Parliaments,  are  so  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  considered  satisfactory  of  solution  in 
a  practical  form,  that  they  seldom  find  any  one  seriously 
ready  to  discuss  or  argue  in  their  favour. 

The  year  18o3  was  remarkable  for  the  passing  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  measure  by  which  negro 
slavery  in  all  our  colonies  and  possessions  was  abolished. 
The  main  cause  of  this  noble  work  is  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Wilberforce,  a  merchant  of  Hull,  who  had,  in  conjunction 
with  other  earnest  friends,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
seeking  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  At  his  first 
introduction  of  the  subject  into  Parliament,  it  was 
wai  mly  and  stoutly  opposed  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  traflic,  but  the  determined  efforts  of  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  Clarkson,  Lord  Ashley,  and  others,  at  length 
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prevailed  in  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  an  end  was 
put  to  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  wherever  the  flag  of 
England  waved.  The  slaves,  however,  did  not  obtain 
their  freedom  all  at  once.  It  was  enacted  that  children 
under  the  age  of  six  should  be  declared  free  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  but  the  others  should  serve  an  appren- 
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ticeship  to  their  owners  for  seven  years ;  if  field  slaves 
for  seven  years,  if  domestics  for  five.  The  sum  of 
,£20  000  000  was  also  paid  to  their  masters  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  freedom  of  the  800,000,  who  were 

liberated.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Thus  far,  although  great  things  had  been  expected  to 
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result  from  tire  passing  of  the  Eeforrn  Bill  of  1832,  it 
was  clear  that  great  changes  had  yet  to  take  place,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  commencement,  and 
ultimate  passing  of  the  Act  by  which  Free  Trade  was  to 
become  the  leading  feature  of  the  land.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  give  a  very  brief  sketch,  of  the  main 
incidents  in  connection  with  this  important  event,  but  it 
is  needful  to  recall  a  few,  in  order  that  we  may  be  all 
the  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  blessings  it  has 
secured  for  the  class  of  people,  in  whom  Lord  Ashley  was 
specially  interested. 

Few  books,  it  may  with  confidence  be  stated,  have  done 
more  to  alter  the  policy  of  nations,  or  have  exerted  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  statesmen,  than 
Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations.”  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1776,  but  it  still  retains  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  persons.  Pitt,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Prime  Ministers  we  have  ever  had  in  England, 
studied  it  while  at  college,  and  showed  when  in  office 
he  had  not  done  so  in  vain.  He  said,  in  a  speech  on  the 
Budget  in  1792,  when  referring  to  the  book  and  its 
author,  “  That  its  extensive  knowledge  of  detail  and  depth 
of  philosophical  research  will,  I  believe,  furnish  the 
best  solution  to  every  question  connected  with  the  history 
of  commerce  and  with  the  systems  of  political  economy.” 

The  great  object  of  Smith,  to  use  the  words  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  is  “  to  illustrate  the  provision  made  by  nature 
in  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  for  a  gradual  and 
progressive  augmentation  in  the  means  of  national 
wealth,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  effectual  plan 
for  advancing  a  people  to  greatness  is  to  maintain  that 
order  of  things  which  nature  has  pointed  out ;  by  allow¬ 
ing  every  man,  as  long  as  he  observes  the  rule  of  justice, 
to  pursue  his  own  interests  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  industry  and  his  capital  into  the  freest  com! 
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petition  with,  those  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Every  system 
of  policy  which  endeavours  either  by  extraordinary 
encouragements  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of 
industry  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than 
that  would  naturally  go  to  it,  or  by  extraordinary 
restraints  to  force  from  a  particular  industry  some  share 
of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  he  employed  in  it, 
is,  in  reality,  subversive  of  the  great  purpose  which  it 
means  to  promote.” 

Though  strongly  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  he  never 
seemed  to  have  the  slighest  idea  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  this  country.  He  says  :  “  To  expect  indeed 
that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  ever  be  restored  to 
Great  Britain  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana 
or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only 
the  prejudice  of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more  un¬ 
conquerable,  the  private  interests  of  many  individuals, 
irresistibly  oppose  it.” 

Others  also  believed  in  the  impossibility  of  a  change 
so  vast,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  no  Minister  of 
the  Crown  dared  make  the  attempt,  and  even  then,  it  was 
left  to  a  comparatively  obscure  manufacturer  to  begin 
the  agitation,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  and  finally  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  promotion  of  Free  Trade  in 
all  departments.  For  these  grand  results  Bichard 
Cobden  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  pioneer,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  names  of  John  Bright,  C.  P.  Villiers, 
and  others. 

The  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  born  the  price  of 
wheat  was,  in  January,  129s.  8d.  per  quarter.  In  July 
and  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  fell  to  75s.  6d.  owing  to  a 
good  harvest.  This,  however,  was  an  average  of  more 
than  double  its  real  value.  In  1805  it  was  106s.  ;  1809, 
112s.  In  1810  it  was  106s.  5d.  Indeed,  up  to  1818  it 
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remained  dear,  d  rum  18(Jl  to  lbl8  it  averaged  about 
84s.  per  quarter.  This  will  be  better  understood,  per¬ 
haps,  if  it  is  stated  that  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1874  it  was  only  52s.  per  quarter.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  fluctuation  in  prices,  the  following  facts  will  be 
sufficient.  In  1802  it  was  57s.  Id.  In  1803  war 
was  renewed,  and  in  1804  wages  rose,  and  though 
wheat  was  49s.  6d.,  there  was  great  agricultural  distress. 
This  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  imposing 
a  duty  of  24s.  3d.  a  quarter  when  the  price  of  corn  in 
the  home  market  was  under  63s.,  or  2s.  6d.  when  at  or 
above  that  rate  to  66s.,  or  6d.  over  66s.  In  1815  an 
Act  was  passed,  permitting  importations  of  corn  when 
wheat  reached  80s.  a  quarter.  In  1828  another  Act, 
called  the  sliding  scale ,  was  passed.  By  this  Act  wheat 
was  allowed  to  be  imported,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
£1  5s.  8d.  per  quarter,  whenever  the  average  price  of  all 
England  was  under  62s.  ;  from  62s.  to  63s.  <£1  4s.  8d., 
and  so  gradually  reduced  to  Is.  when  the  average  price 
was  73s.  and  upwards.  In  1842  another  “  Sliding  Scale 
Act”  was  adopted,  fixing  various  sums  from  20s.  to  Is. 
per  quarter  according  to  the  price  of  wheat  and  other 
articles  of  corn. 

It  seems  like  a  chapter  of  a  novel  to  learn,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in 
1841  to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  in  1846  he  was 
the  very  person  to  secure  their  repeal.  But  so  it  was. 
A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place  since  that 
time  respecting  this  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
subject,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  go  on,  but  it  is  not  within  our  province 
to  enter  upon  the  settlement  of  the  question.  All 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  give  a  few  of  the  leading 
tacts  connected  with  this  great  event,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  Lord  Ashley’s  action,  and  to  show  how  he  was  led 
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to  adopt  the  Free  Trade  measure,  and  cease  to  be  its 
opponent. 

He  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  people  ot 
Dorchester  to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  in  1845  he  had 
become  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  and 
issued  an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  told 
them  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  destiny  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  fixed,  and  also  intimating  that  he  had  applied  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  free  to  vote  according  to  his  convictions.  This 
led  to  his  being  out  of  Parliament  more  than  A  year. 
Ultimately  he  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  Bath, 
asking  him  to  become  the  candidate  for  that  city.  In 
reply  to  their  application,  his  lordship  said:  “Although 
I  am  almost  willing  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life 
and  all  its  distracting  vocations,  being  convinced  that 
the  immense  consumption  of  time,  the  constant  demand 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  energies,  the  enormous 
effort  required  to  do  the  smallest  good,  and  the  mis¬ 
understanding  and  abuse  which  constantly  attend  that 
attempt,  greatly  diminished  the  attraction  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  honours,  yet  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  declining 
such  an  offer.” 

The  result  was  that,  notwithstanding  his  opponents, 
as  the  day  of  election  came  on,  boasted  that  the 
“blacking-brush”  would  be  applied  to  damage  the 
prospects  of  his  success,  the  attempt  was  a  failure, 
and  he  was  triumphantly  returned,  although  lie 
had  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  who  was  supported  strongly  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
contribution  of  £2,000  towards  his  expenses.  Lord  Ashley, 
on  the  contrary,  retained  no  attornies,  had  no  banners, 
no  processions,  no  ribbons,  and  nothing  else  o  tie 
extravagant  electioneering  methods  usual  m  those  days. 
He  won  llie  election  through  standing  by  principle, 
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rather  than  being  governed  by  policy.  This  seat  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom. 

During  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
many  important  facts  came  to  light,  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
Devonshire,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  were  from  7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and  that  they 
never  tasted  milk  or  saw  meat.  Their  chief  food  was  a 
compound  of  ground  barley  and  potatoes.  In  Somerset¬ 
shire,  the  budget  of  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  was  half  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
which  cost  four  shillings.  He  had  paid  sixpence  for 
grinding,  baking,  and  barm ;  firing,  sixpence  ;  rent,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence ;  leaving,  out  of  the  total  earnings 
of  7s.,  a  balance  of  sixpence,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  family  with  clothing,  potatoes,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  Luxuries,  of  course,  were  completely 
beyond  his  reach,  and  many  things  regularly  enjoyed  by 
the  labourers  of  to-day,  were  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  positively  beyond  the  reach  of  tens  of  thousands,  of 
the  hardest  workers  of  our  land.  Some  people  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  “  good  old  days,”  as  if  they  would 
desire  to  see  them  return,  but  a  taste  of  the  real  thing, 
would  satisfy  them  that,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  so  vast  has  been  the  change,  and 
so  manifest  the  improvements,  that  it  is  only  by  com¬ 
paring  the  real  condition  of  things  then,  with  what 
they  are  now,  we  are  at  all  liable  to  realise  how  thankful 
we  should  be  for  the  privileges,  benefits,  and  blessings 
which  are  now,  so  to  speak,  brought  close  to  the  door  of 
the  very  poorest,  contrasted  with  those  with  which  our 
forefathers  had  to  be  content,  or  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

To  realise  how  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
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accomplished,  and  to  illustrate  the  results  which  followed 
to  the  people,  will  at  the  same  time  help  to  manifest 
again,  how  it  was  that  Lord  Ashley  was  found  helping  a 
movement  so  opposed  to  his  own  interests,  as  it  was 
thought  at  the  time,  and  so  contrary  to  the  class  with 
whom  he  was  more  particularly  associated.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  another  proof  of  his  disinterestedness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1836  that  an  Anti-Corn  Law  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  first  formed  in  London.  Its  principal  sup¬ 
porters  were  Grote,  Moles  worth,  Joseph  Hume,  and 
Roebuck,  all  well-known  Members  of  Parliament;  but 
notwithstanding  their  ability,  they  did  not  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  impressing  the  nation  with  the 
vastness  and  importance  of  the  subject.  Even  in  1841, 
Lord  Sydenham  said  with  a  pang,  that  “  The  free-traders 
have  never  been  orators  since  Mr.  Pitt’s  early  days. 
We  hammered  away  with  facts  and  figures  and  some  argu¬ 
ments,  hut  we  could  not  elevate  the  subject  and  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  people.”  Pacts  and  figures,  however,  went 
for  nothing,  until  they  were  made  alive  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  a  demand  which  no  House  of 
Commons  could  withstand.  Lord  Melbourne  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  when  he  remarked  in  1838,  while  sharply 
replying  to  some  petitioners  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  they  must  not  look  for  any  decided 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  until  they  had 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

However,  the  course  of  events  helped  to  create  this 
feeling  among  the  people,  for  in  August,  1838,  the  price 
of  wheat  had  risen  to  seventy-seven  shillings,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  wet  harvesting.  The  national 
revenue  was  also  declining,  pauperism  was  increasing, 
and  the  people  of  Lancashire  who  were  engaged  in  the 
manufactories,  were  finding  it  impossible  tq  support 
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themselves,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  first  necessity 
of  life,  being  kept  up  by  an  artificial  tariff. 

At  this  juncture,  in  October,  1838,  a  band  of  seven 
men  met  in  Manchester,  and  formed  a  new  Anti-Corn 
Law  Association.  Soon  after  they  were  joined  by 
Richard  Cobden  and  others.  At  first  they  were  disposed 
to  seek  only  for  some  modification  of  the  existing  duties, 
but  at  a  meeting  in  December,  1838,  Cobden  struck  the 
key-note  of  total  repeal.  He  plainly  proved,  in  his 
singularly  argumentative  and  persuasive  style,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  only  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  their 
trade,  and  that  every  shilling  of  the  protection  on  corn 
which  thus  hindered  their  prosperity,  passed  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners,  without  conferring  an  atom 
of  advantage  on  either  the  farmer  or  the  labourer.  The 
result  of  this  bold  challenge  was,  that,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  president,  the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned 
for  a  week,  when  Cobden,  with  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  sympathised  with  him,  presented  a  draft  of  a 
petition,  in  which,  among  other  things  it  recited,  that  the 
existing  laws  prevented  the  British  manufacturer  from 
exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  the  corn  of 
other  countries,  and  so  enabled  his  foreign  rivals  to 
purchase  their  food,  at  one-half  of  the  price  at  which  it 
was  sold  in  the  English  market.  It  then  called  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  other  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  and 
implored  the  House  of  Commons  to  carry  out  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  as  affected  manufactures  and  agri¬ 
culture,  the  true  and  peaceful  principles  of  free  trade. 
After  a  discussion  of  many  hours,  this  was  adopted  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

With  the  beginning  of  1839,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Asso¬ 
ciation  proceeded  to  raise  a  subscription  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  agitation.  Cobden  said,  “Let  us  invest 
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part  of  our  property,  in  order  to  save  the  rest  from  con¬ 
fiscation.”  Within  one  month  £6,000  were  raised, 
the  first  instalment  of  many  scores  of  thousands  which 
ultimately  followed.  With  this  money  they  began  a 
campaign  throughout  the  country.  Lectures  were 
delivered  to  enlighten  the  farmers,  and  to  invite  dis¬ 
cussion  on  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Great  public 
meetings  in  the  largest  centres  of  population  were 
convened,  and  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  able 
exponents  of  the  subject.  Everywhere  the  work  proved 
to  be  both  difficult  and  arduous.  Six  years  after, 
Cobden,  when  on  the  eve  of  victory,  told  a  meeting 
of  the  visit  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  advocating  a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
but  who  could  not  bring  himself  up  to  the  point 
of  total  repeal.  The  nobleman  asked  them,  “  What  it 
was  they  wanted  ?”  and  when  they  replied,  “  The  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,”  he  answered 
wSh  an  emphatic  shake  of  the  head,  “  You  will  overturn 
the  monarchy  as  soon  as  you  will  accomplish  that.” 

We  can  hardly  realise  the  opposition  with  which  they 
had  to  contend.  The  following  are  merely  samples. 
When  Mr.  Villiers  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
February  18,  1839,  that  a  number  of  petitions  against 
the  Corn  Laws,  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  it  was  refused  without  a  division.  When 
next  day  he  moved  that  certain  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Asssociation  should  be  heard  at  the  bai,  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  a  petition  which  they  had 
presented  three  days  before,  the  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  a  House  of 
more  than  five  hundred  members,  although  it  was  a 
Whig  Parliament. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  surprised  at  this,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that,  although  the  Reform  Bill  of 
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1832  had  appeared  to  alter  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  four-fifths  belonged  to  the  landed  interests, 
and  that  even  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  declared 
shortly  before  that  “  the  duties  on  corn  as  then  levied 
were  untenable,”  went  into  the  lobby  with  the  Protection¬ 
ists,  accompanied  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

A  few  days  later  (March  12)  Mr.  Villiers  brought 
forward  his  annual  motion,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  He  told 
them  that  delegates  were  assembled  to  support  a  petition 
of  half  a  million  people.  But  after  five  nights’  debate 
only  197  out  of  541  voted  in  his  favour.  The  only  ray 
of  hope  which  seemed  to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  free-traders,  was  a  remark  of  the  great  Conservative 
leader,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  among  other  things,  said : 
“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  unless  the  existence 
of  the  Corn  Law  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent,  not  only 
with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  landlord  s  interest,  but  also  with  the  protection 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  and  especially  with  the  improved  condition  of 
the  labouring  class,  the  Corn  Law  is  practically  at  an 
end.” 

Outside  the  House  of  Commons  the  repealers  also 
found  it  was  no  smooth  work.  Old  class  interests  die 
hard.  In  some  places  they  could  not  get  the  use  of 
either  Town  Halls  or  public  rooms.  One  farmer  offered 
a  bushel  of  wheat  to  anybody  who  would  throw  the 
lecturers  into  the  river.  At  another  place  the  lecturer, 
after  holding  a  meeting  in  the  market-place,  wi*3  refused 
his  tea  and  bed  at  the  hotel,  although  he  had  previously 
ordered  both.  Time  after  time  printers  were  afraid  to 
print  bills  summoning  the  meetings,  and  bullies  were 
lured  to  break  up  the  gathering.  Many  of  the  leading 
newspapers,  both  in  London  and  the  country  towns, 
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attacked  them  with  the  coarsest  language.  One  described 
them  as  “  unprincipled  schemers  and  the  best  as  self- 
conceited  socialists.”  Another  that  they  were  “  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  commercial  swindlers  and  political 
swindlers.”  Another  denounced  them  and  their  senti¬ 
ments,  as  “  subversive  of  all  moral  right  and  order,  their 
organisation  as  a  disloyal  faction,  and  their  speakers  as 
revolutionary  emissaries,  whom  all  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  persons,  ought  to  assist  the  authorities  in 
peremptorily  putting  down.”  A  noted  aristocratic  Lon¬ 
don  paper  said :  “  The  manufacturing  people  exclaim, 
‘  Why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  exchange  the  produce 
of  our  industry,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  which 
that  industry,  will  anywhere  command?’  To  which  we 
answer,  why  not  indeed  ?  Who  hinders  you  ?  Take 
your  manufacturers  away  with  you,  by  all  means,  and 
exchange  them  anywhere  you  will,  from  Tobolsk  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  If  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to  eat  foreign  corn, 
away  with  you,  you  and  your  goods,  and  let  us  never  see 
you  more !”  What  would  have  been  the  result,  so  far  as 
the  writer  of  such  rubbish  as  this  was  concerned,  if  they 
had  acted  upon  his  advice,  never  seemed  to  have  entered 
his  head,  but  it  must  be  very  evident  that  it  would  have 
hastened  the  ruin  of  all  concerned,  in  supporting  such 
notions. 

Among  the  names  associated  with  Richard  Cobden  in 
his  efforts,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  none 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position  as  that  of  John  Bright. 
They  seem  to  have  first  formed  an  acquaintance  in  1836 
or  1837,  when  Mr.  Bright  called  upon  Mr.  Cobden  in 
Manchester,  to  ask  him  to  go  to  Rochdale  to  speak  at  an 
education  meeting.  But  it  was  not  until  September, 
1841,  that  they  were  brought  together  in  a  solemn 
compact,  which  never  for  a  moment  flagged  until  death 
separated  Cobden  from  Bright.  Of  the  circumstances 
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I  was  at  Leamington,  and  X  was,  on  the  day  when 
Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me— for  he  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives — I  was  in 
the  depths  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say  of  despair,  for 
the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished. 
All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the 


under  which  this  union  occurred  Mr.  Bright  says :  “  The 
sufferings  throughout  the  country  were  fearful,  and  you, 
who  live  now,  but  were  not  of  age  to  observe  what  was 
passing  in  the  country  then,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state 
of  your  country  that  year  (1841) . At  that  time 
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memory  of  a  sainted  life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness, 
was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us. 
Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  as  a  friend,  and  addressed 
me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.* 
After  a  time  he  looted  up  and  said,  There  are  thousands 


BATH. 


of  houses  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,’  he 
said,  ‘  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I 
would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  never 

*  Mr?.  Bright  died  on  Sept.  10,  and  Cobden’s  vif.it  was  on  the  130». 
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rest  till  the  Com  Law  is  repealed.’  So  I  accepted  his 
invitation.  I  knew  the  description  he  had  given  of  the 
homes  of  thousands  was  not  an  exaggerated  description. 
I  felt  m  my  conscience  that  there  was  a  work  which 
somebody  must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invita¬ 
tion,  and  from  that  time  we  never  ceased  to  labour  hard 

m  behalf  of  the  resolution  which  we  had  made . 

For  seven  years  the  discussion  on  that  one  question— 
whether  it  was  good  for  a  man  to  have  half  a  loaf  or  a 
w  ole  loaf— for  seven  years  the  discussion  was  maintained, 
I  will  not  say  with  doubtful  results,  for  the  result  was 
never  doubtful,  and  never  could  be  in  such  a  cause,  but 
for  five  years  or  more  (1841-6)  we  devoted  ourselves 
without  stmt.  Every  working  hour  almost  was  given 
up  to  the  discussion  and  to  the  movement  in  connection 
with  the  question.”  Such  was  Mr.  Bright’s  testimony 
to  his  friend  s  worth  and  work,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
unveiling  a  statue  to  his  memory  at  Bradford  July  26th, 

To  this  may  be  added  that  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
when,  on  his  resignation  on  29th  June,  1846,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  repealing  the  Corn  Laws,  he  declared, 
while  acknowledging  that  Cobden  had  formerly  been 
is  opponent,  that  “  the  name  which  ought  to  be  and 
which  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  [hem 
measures  is  the  name  of  the  man  who,  acting,  I  believe 
fiom  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has  advocated  their 
cause  with  untiring  energy  and  with  appeals  to  reason 
enforced  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  because 

C^lhent  Te  °f  “ 

st  mai b: 

mamtarn  protection  for  his  own  individual  bekeflt  but  it 
may  be,  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered 
Wtb  expression  of  good-will,  in  those  places  which  are 
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T,he  abode  of  men,  wliose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will,  when  they 
shall  recreate  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and 
untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened 
with  a  sense  of  injustice.” 

Such  was  the  constant  antipathy  of  Lord  Ashley 
towards  anything  which  savoured  of  injustice  or  oppres¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find,  that  rather  than  support 
its  continuance  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  when  re-elected 
for  Bath,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  party, 
which  ultimately  secured  for  the  people,  the  blessing  of 
a  CHEAP  LOAF. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SOCIAL  EEFOKMEB. 

•*  I  live  for  those  who  love  rue, 

For  those  who  know  me  true, 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  awaits  my  spirit  too ; 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do.” 


striking  contrast  which 
sts  between  the  laws 
istoms  of  the  present 
day,  with  respect  to 
the  labour  of  men, 
women,  and  children, 
in  our  factories  and 
mines,  compared 
vith  those  when 
Lord  Ashley  began 
to  take  up  the 
question,  shows  the 
progress 
improve¬ 
ment  which  has  been 
made  under  his  able 
leadership.  Eew  men 
remain  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  early 
diiys  of  the  factory  system,  of  the  long  hours  which 
the  poor  women  and  children  had  to  work,  in  the  cotton 
factories  in  those  days.  We  shudder  as  we  think  of  the 


and  great 
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boat-loads  of  workhouse  children,  which  we  are  tol  l  used 
to  be  sent  into  Lancashire  from  London,  into  a  kind  of 
slavery,  and  the  vain  attempts  that  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  made  to  grapple  with  it.  The  names  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  and  especially  Mr. 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  are  but  little  known  now-a-days  in 
connection  with  these  changes,  but  it  is  only  right  to  say, 
that  Lord  Ashley  was  by  no  means  the  first  even  in  his 
time,  to  undertake  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  He 
nobly  followed  those  who  had  also  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  useful  lives,  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  change. 
He  only  was  successful,  as  we  shall  see,  after  he  also  had 
spent  long  years  in  collecting  evidence,  and  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dark  and  fearful  facts,  which  he  had  brought 
together  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  visits,  to  the 
scenes  where  the  evil  was  so  rampant.  The  history  of 
these  struggles  cover  a  period  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  is  full  of  tragic  interest.  Looking  back 
upon  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  then,  compared 
with  those  we  see  around  us  now,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  believe,  that  the  masses  of  factory  hands,  have 
been  comparatively  so  recently  emancipated,  from  such 
bondage,  and  our  wonder  is  increased,  when  we  are  told 
that  this  has  only  been  secured  by  a  determined  war, 
which  at  one  time  was  so  fiercely  contested  in  our  land, 
that  each  party  seemed  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untried,  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  each  other’s  efforts. 
It  was  indeed  a  conflict  between  might  and  right,  but 
thanks  to  Lord  Ashley  and  his  fellow  helpers,  the  victory 
has  been  achieved. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Ashley  was  first  engaged  in 
this  agitation,  it  was  believed  by  many  able  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  who  were  also  heartily  in  sympathy  with  all 
movements  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  woiking 
classes,  that  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  by  bis  lord- 
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ship  would  do  nothing  but  harm.  All  efforts  to  restrict 
labour  by  the  action  of  the  State  were  considered  a  matter 
beyond  its  province.  It  was  a  subject  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  be  settled  between  the  employers  and  the  em¬ 
ployed.  It  was  contended  that  Lord  Ashley’s  principle, 
would  interfere  with  the  labour  of  grown  men,  as  well  as 
women  and  children,  for  there  were  many  factories  in 
which,  if  the  work  of  the  women  and  children  had  to  be 
stopped,  the  work  of  the  men  must  also  come  to  an 
end  at  the  same  time.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  men 
required  the  assistance  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
it  would  not  pay  to  employ  adult  men,  in  the  place  of 
those  whom  Lord  Ashley  was  striving  to  relieve,  from 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  working  hours.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  Loi'd  Ashley  carried  his  point  on  the  whole,  and  up 
to  this  time,  the  tendency  of  factory  legislation,  has  been 
to  go  further  and  further  in  the  limitation  of  labour, 
especially  among  the  young.  Indeed  the  principle  has 
been  applied  in  directions,  which  Lord  Ashley  would 
himself  have  believed  it  impossible.  So  that  practically 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  has  obtained  a  complete 
victory  all  over  the  field  upon  which  he  directed  his 
plans.  It  is  also  very  satisfactory  to  record,  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  receive  the  thanks,  not  only  of  those 
whom  he  directly  sought  to  benefit,  but  also  of  many  of 
those  who  at  the  time  opposed  him,  but  afterwards,  when 
they  saw  the  good  results  which  followed  his  efforts, 
became  converted  to  his  views,  and  cheerfully  owned 
their  obligations  to  his  labours. 

Human  sympathy  had  been  completely  aroused  by 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  not¬ 
withstanding  fierce  and  persistent  opposition  to  their 
efforts.  The  horrors  of  the  traffic  in  men,  women,  and 
-ffiildren  as  mere  merchandise— that,  “sum  of  all  the 
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villanies,”  as  John  Wesley  called  it,  had  appealed  to  the 
people,  as  they  were  depicted  on  the  platform,  and 
through  the  press  at  the  time.  But  it  was  Lord  Ashley 
who  turned  that  fount  of  human  sympathy  upon  the 
mines,  factories,  and  lodging-houses,  and  over-crowded 
dens  of  our  own  land.  He  believed  that  white  slaves 
were  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  G-od  as  black  ones, 
when  he  boldly  and  fearlessly  told  our  capitalists  and  land¬ 
lords,  that  the  children  of  their  white  slaves  were  as  bad, 
and  even  worse  in  some  cases,  than  that  of  the  blacka¬ 
moors  of  Jamaica.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
in  this  matter  Lord  Ashley,  as  he  was  then  called,  had 
to  fight  a  long,  hard,  personal,  and  self-sacrificing  battle, 
before  he  won  the  victory  and  gained  his  end,  and  had 
the  acknowledgment  even  from  his  opponents  that  his 
work  was  a  good  one.  Grand  and  noble  have  been  the 
results  which  he  was  able  thus  to  achieve,  but  few  know 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  at  the  time,  for  his  determination 
and  zeal.  Men  are  beginning  now  even  to  laugh  to  scorn 
the  petty  cavillings  which  were  hurled  at  his  lordship’s 
“  illiberally,”  and  so-called  “narrowness.”  His  tall 
and  youthful  figure  was  familiar  among  the  abodes  of  the 
poor  and  the  blackest  slums,  fifty  years  before  it  became 
a  fashionable  and  proper  thing  for  some  to  patronise, 
and  profess  to  be  concerned  at  the  existence  of  such 
places.  In  his  early  days,  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  to 
descend  from  golden  saloons  of  Belgravia,  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  company  of  a  thieves’  den  or  ragged  school, 
and  it  meant  a  moral  courage  and  a  Christian  heroism,  of 
which  even  in  these  days,  we  have  but  few  specimens. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  well  worthy  of  the  object,  and  no 
doubt  his  lordship  often  experienced,  as  he  saw  the  fruit 
of  his  efforts,  more  real  pleasure  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  spent  their  time  in  the  ball-room,  or  on  the 
race-course. 
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About  that  period  also  the  spirit  of  reform  was  astir 
in  all  directions.  Inquiries  into  the  condition  of  tlie  poor 
and  the  labouring  classes,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Among  other  things  which  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  first  comprehensive  and  practical 
measure,  whereby  the  rigour  and  indiscriminate  character 
of  the  punishment  by  death  was  mitigated.  There  were 
measures  for  general  registration;  for  the  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  of  the  duty  on 
paper ;  for  the  improvement  of  the  gaol  system ;  for  the 
spread  of  vaccination ;  for  the  regulation  of  the  labour  of 
children ;  for  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  any 
child  or  young  person  under  twenty-one  in  the  cleaning 
of  chimnies  by  climbing ;  for  the  suppression  of  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory ;  efforts  to  relieve  the  Jews 
from  civil  disabilities — these  are  but  samples  of  the 
awakening  influences  which  were  at  work.  It  was  clear 
that  public  opinion  was  arousing  itself  from  the  conviction, 
that  if  the  Government  officials  were  left  to  themselves, 
nothing  of  any  great  importance  would  be  done.  It  has 
ever  been  so.  When  the  people  feel  the  importance  of 
any  change,  and  determine  to  have  it,  then  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  will  be  obtained,  however  loud  the  cry  of 
“vested  interests”  may  be  heard,  or  the  unwillingness  to 
surrender  may  be  manifest.  The  fact  is,  if  the  people 
are  to  be  treated  as  human  beings,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  which  require,  that  “  as  ye  would  others 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,”  be  observed, 
then  one  by  one  all  class  privileges  and  special  monopolies, 
which  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  and  suffering  of  the 
many,  will  have  to  be  suppressed,  so  that  peace  and  con¬ 
cord,  truth  and  justice,  may  at  length  be  established 
among  all  nations.  To  secure  this  may  be  a  struggle 
between  might  and  right  for  a  time,  but  the  right  is  sure 
to  win  some  day. 
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The  great  difficulty  we  have  in  these  days,  is  to  realise 
the  peculiar  obstacles  with  which  his  lordship  had  to 
contend,  in  pleading  for  such  measures.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  believe,  that  those  who  had  laboured  so 
strenuously  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order  that 
people  might  be  able  to  get  a  cheap  loaf,  were  among  the 
most  formidable  opponents,  to  any  interference  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed ;  but  so  it  was.  They 
argued,  that  in  all  cases  they  ought  to  be  left  to  arrange 
it  for  themselves,  as  they  were  sure  that  an  enlightened 
regard  for  their  own  interests  by  the  masters,  would 
dictate  a  humane,  generous,  and  considerate  treatment 
of  those  in  their  employ.  But  they  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  manufacturers,  when  under  the  influence  of  self- 
interest,  are  not  always  governed  by  an  enlightened  con¬ 
science,  and  do  not  always  act  from  the  most  considerate 
and  humane  convictions.  To  meet  these  objections,  he 
voluntarily  undertook  to  collect  evidence  in  support  of 
his  position,  and  so  reach  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
through  its  feelings,  knowing  full  well  if  he  could  only 
succeed  in  presenting  to  Parliament,  facts  and  evidence  of 
the  atrocious  things  which  were  being  done,  no  theories 
of  “  interference”  would  hinder  Parliament  from  stepping 
in,  and  laying  hands  upon  those  who  were  proved  guilty 
of  such  wrongs  to  their  fellow-creatures.  With  a  true 
instinct,  therefore,  he  set  to  work  to  collect  the  facts,  with¬ 
out  for  a  moment  doubting  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  but  not  in  any  degree  aware  of  the  fearful  state  of 
things,  which  he  soon  found  to  be  existing  in  the  centres 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Not  only  in  those  places  in 
which  factories  were  devoted  to  textile  fabrics,  but 
wherever  women  and  children  were  employed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  collieries,  and  coal  mines,  he  found  the  same  state 
of  things  existing— a  state  of  things  which  was  so 
appalling,  that  as  we  look  back  now  on  the  evidence,  we 
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fairly  shudder  that  for  a  single  moment  they  were  tole¬ 
rated  to  exist.  One  thing,  however,  has  resulted  from 
his  endeavours,  apart  from  the  good  which  has  followed, 
is  this,  that  it  has  established,  as  a  regulative  principle 
in  all  descriptions  of  social  questions,  that  mere  calcu¬ 
lating  self-interest  cannot  be  trusted,  to  provide  toler¬ 
able  conditions  of  life  for  the  working  classes,  but  that 
law  must  step  in  to  protect  them  from  injustice  and 
wrong. 

Civilisation  does  not  bring  at  first  a  blessing  to  every 
one,  but  on  the  contrary  it  had  brought,  by  the  middle 
of  last  century,  a  certain  amount  of  enslavement  to  many 
of  the  working  classes  in  England.  For  centuries  the 
lower  classes  had  been  practically  free  from  the  serfdom 
which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  prevailed  in  Russia* 
while  as  late  as  1789  the  working  classes  of  France  were 
still  in  that  position.  In  England,  however,  they  were 
free  from  the  tyranny,  which  the  lower  orders  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  both  in  FraPce  and  Russia. 
For  instance,  at  Agincourt,  the  French  nobles  did  not 
scruple  to  I’ide  down,  and  slay  their  owit  infantry,  (the 
peasantry)  when  their  conduct  did  not  please  them — a 
thing  which  no  English  noble  or  knight,  would  have 
dared  to  attempt. 

But  when  the  factory  system  commenced,  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  working  man  began.  He  was  compelled  to  work 
for  long  weary  hours,  and  also  to  do  it  under  conditions 
opposed  alike  to  his  health  and  morals.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  mill-fiend  made  him  sacrifice  his  wife,  and 
even  his  children,  from  their  earliest  years.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  w<2re  being  brutalised  beyond  the  power  of 
description.  Year  by  year  things  were  getting  worse, 
and  it  was  to  rectify  this  class  of  abuses  that  Lord  Ashley 
first  made  himself  famous  as  a  real  philanthropist,  and  a 
practical  reformer.  The  state  of  things  was  such,  in  the 
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factory  districts,  that  the  majority  of  children  died  off  by 
hundreds,  while  those  who  managed  to  survive  grew  into 
early  manhood,  and  women,  in  a  condition  which  rendered 
them  altogether  unfit  to  do  their  work,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  gradually  sank  into  the  deepest  stages  of 
crime  and  misery.  At  the  early  age  of  forty  they  were 
comparatively  old  men  and  women,  and  seldom  lived  to 
a  greater  age.  By  degrees  the  horrors  of  the  system 
became  known,  and  it  roused  a  feeling  of  righteous  and 
national  indignation,  and  created  a  strong  feeling  among 
those  who  moved  in  different  circles  of  society.  Among 
others  who  made  a  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  was  Miss  Barrett,  now  Mrs.  Browning.  She 
issued  the  following  appeal : — 

THE  CRY  OE  THE  CHILDREN. 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  0  my  brother, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blooming  towards  the  west; 

But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ; 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others 
In  the  country  of  the  free  ! 

“  For,  oh,”  say  the  children,  “  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap ; 

If  we  cared  for  any  meadows  it  were  merely 
To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep ; 

Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go  : 

And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddish  flowers  would  look  as  pale  as  snow, 

For  all  day  we  drag  our  burdens  tiring, 

Through  the  cool,  dark  underground, 

Or,  all  day  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories  round  and  round. 
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“  For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning, 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 

Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  ; 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling  j 
Turns  the  long  light  that  sweeps  adown  the  wall ; 

Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling ; 

All  are  turning  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 

And  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 

“  ‘  0  ye  wheels,’  break  out  in  a  mad  moaning, 

*  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day ! 

“  *  Aye,  be  silent !  Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 
For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth ! 

Let  them  touch  each  other’s  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth ! 

Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals ; 

Let  them  prove  their  inmost  soul  against  the  notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels  !’  ” 

Still  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 

And  the  children’s  souls  which  God  is  calling  upward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark ! 

This  was  followed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr. 
JDisiaeli),  who  also  turned  the  subject  to  account  in  his 
political  novels,  by  giving  a  graphic  and  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  1842,  when  the 
Parliament  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  business.  In 
his  “  Endymion”  he  tells  us:  “The  condition  of 
England  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1842  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  depression  of  trade  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  seemed  overwhelming,  and  continued 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  A  memorial 
from  Stockport  to  the  Queen,  in  the  spring,  represented 
that  more  than  half  of  the  master-spinners  had  failed, 
and  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  dwelling-houses 
were  untenanted.  One-fifth  of  the  population  of  Leeds 
were  dependent  on  the  poor-rates.  The  state  of  Sheffield 
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was  not  less  severe;  and  the  blast  furnaces  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton  were  extinguished.  There  were  almost  daily 
meetings  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  to  con¬ 
sider  the  great  and  increasing  distress  of  the  country, 
and  to  induce  Ministers  to  bring  forward  remedial 
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measures  ;  but  as  these  were  impossible  violence  was 
soon  substituted  for  passionate  appeals  to  the  fears  or 
the  humanity  of  the  Government.  Vast  bodies  of  the 
population  assembled  at  Stalybridge,  Ashton,  and  Old¬ 
ham,  and  marched  into  Manchester.  For  a  week  the 
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rioting  was  unchecked,  but  the  Government  despatched 
a  strong  military  force  to  that  city,  and  order  was 
restored. 

The  state  of  things  in  Scotland  was  no  more  favour¬ 
able.  There  were  food  riots  in  several  of  the  Scotch 
towns,  and  in  Glasgow  the  multitudes  assembled,  and 
then  commenced  what  they  called  a  begging  tone,  but 
which  was  really  a  progress  of  undisguised  intimidation. 
The  economic  crisis  in  Ireland  was  yet  to  come,  but  the 
whole  of  that  country  was  absorbed  in  a  harassing  and 
dangerous  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  between 
the  two  countries.” 

Nor  were  these  the  only  passing  proofs  of  the  sad 
state  of  things  which  existed.  Similar  testimony  is  given 
by  others,  and  among  them  Charles  Dickens.  He  had 
just  then  also  made  himself  familiar  with  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  life  by  visiting  among  the  slums,  was  pro¬ 
foundly  moved,  and  we  all  know  how  heartily  he 
laboured  in  the  direction  of  depicting  their  condition. 
Many  others  from  time  to  time  did  the  same  thing.  The 
result  was  that  the  subject  became  one  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  received  recognition  and  support  from 
many  who  held  opposite  views  on  other  topics.  Not  that 
it  commended  itself  to  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  illus¬ 
trated  very  forcibly  one  of  the  saddest  features  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  great  measures  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  people— namely,  the  readiness  of  half-hearted 
people,  to  shrink  from  doing  what  they  know  to  be  right, 
aud  the  time-serving  spirit  of  others,  who  sell  themselves 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  either  to  curry  favour,  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  selfish  ends.  Some  of  these  turned  up 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  efforts,  made  to  relieve 
such  poor  children  from  their  bondage  and  ruin.  Even 
medical  men  were  found  to  be  so  far  destitute  of  honour, 
as  to  give  evidence  of  a  false  character.  One  of  them 
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said,  lie  was  “  unable  to  form  any  idea  about  wbat 
number  of  hours  a  child  eight  years  old  ought  to 
be  confined  at  work  in  a  factory.”  While  another 
declared  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  see 
that  the  infant  employes  needed  any  recreation.  A 
third  was  asked :  “  Do  you  think  it  would  benefit  a 
child’s  health  of  eight  years  old  to  be  kept  twelve  hours 
on  his  legs  ?”  was  unprincipled  enough  to  reply,  “  Eeally, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  to  own  that 
there  were  then,  as  there  are  still,  not  a  few  ready 
to  speak  the  truth,  let  the  consequences  be  whatever 
they  may.  Some  of  these  bore  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  the  way  such  children  were  compelled  to  work,  and 
the  serious  consequences  which  followed,  were  a  disgrace 
to  a  so-called  civilisation.  Parents  also  confirmed  these 
facts,  by  the  narration  of  the  condition  of  the  state  of 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  factory 
“  apprenticeship.”  Parliament  seemed  unwilling  to  do 
anything,  because,  in  reality,  they  were  held  in  check,  by 
the  great  influence  of  those,  who  at  the  time  were  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  so-called  rights  of  millowners, 
were  of  more  consequence  than  the  real  rights  of  the 
poor,  and  the  suffering  in  their  employ. 

It  will  help  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  work  done 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  if  we  take  a  brief  glance  at  some  of 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  before  his  time,  and 
also  the  successive  stages  of  his  own  efforts,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  success  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

It  appears  that  in  1802  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
induced  the  Government  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
“  apprentices,”  as  they  were  at  that  time  called.  These 
poor  children  were  sent  down  from  the  workhouses  in 
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London  into  Lancashire,  by  the  barge  load  as  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  mode  of  transit.  Such  was  the  demand 
for  their  services  in  the  factories,  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  never  thought  of  anything  but  getting  rid  of 
them  off  their  own  hands.  The  various  workhouses 
were  regularly  emptied,  without  any  questions  being 
asked,  or  any  inquiry  being  made,  as  to  what  must  become 
of  the  little  ones  after  they  had  left.  The  result  was, 
that  their  hardships  and  sufferings  were  so  fearful  that, 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  one  of  his  speeches  years  after 
said,  “language  would  fail  to  describe  their  horrible 
sufferings ;  but  their  lives  were  shortened,  and  they  died 
off  rapidly.”  This  cheap  kind  of  juvenile  labour,  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  factories, 
where  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  thus  brought 
into  operatian  a  system  of  slavery  in  England,  which 
exceeded  in  horror  any  other  in  the  whole  world.  The 
love  of  gain  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  have  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  masters  of  these  factories,  to  the  frightful 
cost  by  which  they  were  making  their  fortunes. 

However,  a  few  earnest,  large-hearted  men,  who  heard 
of  the  sad  state  of  things,  began  to  do  something  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  redress  the  wrongs,  of  these 
defenceless  factory  children.  Among  these  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  was  successful  mainly  in  passing,  in  1825,  a 
bill  for  certain  regulations  in  cotton  mills,  and  a  little 
later  Sir  Nathaniel  G-ould,  of  whom,  says  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  “  his  name  will  ever  be  cherished  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.”  Another,  Mr.  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  and  politician,  who 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years,  and  who 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  population  and  other  social 
subjects.  He,  in  1830,  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  this  he 
was  supported  outside  the  House,  by  Mr.  Richard 
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Oastler,  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Brotherton, 
Mr.  Woods,  a  benevolent  worsted  spinner  of  Bradford, 
and  others. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  to  which  Mr.  Sadler 
and  his  friends  had  committed  themselves,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  tact  and  force  of  reasoning  which  was 
at  his  command,  he  made  very  little  progress.  He 
deserved  to  succeed,  but  failed.  When  bringing  to  the 
front  his  Ten  Hours  Bill,  he  made  a  most  remarkable 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  “  I  wish  I  could  bring  a  group  of  these 
little  ones  to  the  bar.  I  am  sure  their  silent  appearance 
would  plead  more  forcibly  in  their  behalf  than  the 
loudest  eloquence.  I  still  hope  that  their  righteous 
cause  will  prevail ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  mingle 
apprehension  with  my  hopes.  I  have  long  seen  the 
mighty  efforts  that  are  made  to  keep  them  in  bondage, 
and  have  been  deeply  affected  at  their  continued  success, 
so  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  one  of 
old  ;  *  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  tears  of  such  as 
were  oppressed ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  there 
was  power,  but  they  had  no  comforter.’  ”  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  measure  did  not  succeed  through  the 
want  of  being  ably  advocated,  but  it  was  practically 
shelved  by  being  referred  to  a  Committee,  although  in 
their  Report,  they  clearly  showed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  moral,  and  physical  evils  of  the 
system. 

At  the  next  general  election,  Mr.  Sadler  failed  to 
secure  his  return  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Great 
things  were  naturally  expected  to  result  from  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  passed  in  1832,  but  the 
supporters  of  his  measure  were  doomed  again  and  again 
to  bitter  disappointment,  so  the  friends  of  the  poor 
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children  had  to  look  out  for  another  leader.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  to  wait  uj>on  Lord  Ashley,  to  request 
him  to  take  up  the  matter.  At  first  he  hesitated,  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  undertake 
the  task.  In  this  dilemma  he  took  counsel  with  his 
wife,  and  to  her  answer  he  years  after  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  decision,  inasmuch  as 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  advised  him  in  these 
noble  words  what  to  do : 

“  GrO  FORWARD,  AND  TO  VICTORY  !” 

It  was  a  great  blessing  that  he  had  such  a  brave- 
hearted  lady  for  a  wife.  Had  she  faltered  in  her 
sympathy,  or  wavered  in  her  determination,  had  she 
merely  consulted  her  own  comfort  and  pleasure,  or 
become  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
who  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  result?  She 
was,  howevei,  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
ever  after,  by  her  earnest  co-operation  with  his  lordship, 
showed  that  she  was  ready  to  share  with  him  in  the 
sacrifices,  which  had  to  be  made  to  secure  victory. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  it  took  a  fifty-year 
struggle,  ere  the  “  Ten  Hours  Bill,”  as  it  is  called,  was 
passed  and  reduced  to  good  working  order,  and  yet  such 
was  the  case.  In  the  preface  written  by  himself  to  his 
collected  speeches,  Lord  Shaftesbury  states  that  “in 
1850,  emerging  from  many  struggles,  it  (the  Ten  Hours 
Bill)  was  reduced  to  good  working  order.  One  provision 
was  then  wanting — to  confine  the  labour  of  children  of 
tender  years  within  the  hours  of  sis  and  six.  This  was 
done  m  1853  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  Act  required 
neithei  impulse  nor  amendment.”  Some  important 
amendments,  however,  wore  made  in  1874,  and  thus 
closed  the  memorable  fifty  years’  struggle. 

To  understand  the  character  of  this  great  agitation,  it 
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will  be  needful  to  recall  some  of  tbe  leading  character¬ 
istics,  which  marked  its  progress  from  stage  to  stage, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  some  years  before  it  assumed  such  a 
shape,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  the  day. 

After  Lord  Shaftesbury  threw  his  bill,  in  1833,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  he  soon  found  that  they  sub¬ 
stituted  one  of  their  own,  which  would  have  been  a 
farce,  as  far  as  its  provisions  went,  if  they  had  been 
enforced  and  not  allowed,  as  they  were,  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  It  provided  that,  with  the  exception  of  silk  and 
lace  mills,  children  under  nine  were  not  to  be  employed 
in  factories  at  all,  those  under  thirteen  were  not  to  be 
employed  more  than  48  hours  a  week,  and  all  employers  of 
the  children,  were  required  to  give  them  not  less  than  two 
hours’  schooling  every  week.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  factory  regulations  were  not  enforced  his  lordship 
“  actively  resumed  the  question,”  and  assailed  the 
Government  in  July,  1838,  in  a  most  vivid  speech,  m 
consequence,  as  he  afterwards  said,  of  “  official  neg  i- 
gences  and  delays,”  and  demanded  to  know  what  they 
intended  to  do.  The  Home  Secretary  (Lord  John 
Bussell)  was  so  annoyed,  that  he  replied  m  a  very  bitter 
spirit  in  which  he  accused  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  ex¬ 
citing1  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  charging  lin 
with  being  responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
disaffection,  which  at  that  time  existed  m  the  country. 
This  was  so  untrue  that,  although  it  for  a  time  made 
him  unpopular  with  a  certain  class,  yet  he  was  not to .be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  He  therefore  ^manded  and 
obtained,  because  of  his  persistence,  returns  of  the  most 
complete  character.  These,  with  those  which  had  been 
also  produced  by  the  factory  inspectors,  gave  a  clear 

view  of  the  ages  Ld  numbers,  of  all  of  both  sexes  who 

were  engaged  as  operatives  in  the  manufactures.  It  was 
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then  proved,  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
cotton  and  other  mi] Is  was  354,684,  55  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  females.  In  some  mills  it  was  found  that  children 
often  travelled  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day  to  their 
daily  tasks,  the  general  result  in  factory  districts  being, 
that  as  many  persons  “  died  under  twenty  years  of  age' 
as  under  forty  in  any  other  part  of  England.”  It  was 
proved  that  in  Manchester  half  the  population  died  under 

three  years  of  age.  But  bad  as  it  was  for  their  bodies _ 

his  lordship  asked,  “  what  was  their  moral  state  ?  Since 
1816  no  less  than  60  clergymen,  either  by  document 
oi  m  person,  had  exhibited  the  vicious  and  awful  con- 
dition  of  those  districts,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of 
any  efforts  to  impart  to  people  engaged  in  factory  labour 
anything  like  moral  or  religious  instruction.”  He  told 
them  of  some  200  Sabbath  School  teachers  in  Manchester, 
who  had  declared  in  a  petition  that  the  weariest  minds 
of  their  scholars,  were  quite  incapable  of  receiving  in* 
struction  on  the  Sabbath.  This  proved  to  be  so  convincing 
that  compulsory  restriction  of  labour  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  reform.  Ignorance  and  excessive 
labour  were  thus  shown,  to  be  endangering  the  stability 
of  the  nation  at  large.  His  lordship  also  warned  the 
House,  that  the  worst  results  would  arise  from  their 
indifference  and  that  they  could  not  stifle  public  sym¬ 
pathy,  _  Referring  also  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  was 
also  being  discussed  in  France,  he  felt  “ashamed  that 
another  country  possessing  advantages  so  much  inferior 
should  have  anticipated  it,  in  setting  on  foot  a  general 

labourers!”  amell0ration  *f  the  condition  of  infant 

miZfJ  St<?  He  f°ll0Wed  UP  WS  pUrp0Se>  and  -^n  a 
ttle  later  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government 

condemned  the  Factory  Act,  and  disputed  the  correctness 

Of  the  conclusions  upon  which  it  had  been  founded. 
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Lord  Ashley,  with  consummate  judgment,  joined  issue 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners,  and  harassed 
the  Government  to  such  good  purpose,  that  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (1840)  he  secured  a  select  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  operations  of  the  Act.  Later  in  the  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  he  adduced, 
as  to  the  system  of  legalised  slavery  under  which 
children  were  employed  in  avocations  not  included  in 
the  Factory  Act — a  most  courageous  and  characteristic 
answer  to  the  unjust  reproach  that  he  was  the  leader  of 
an  organised  attack,  upon  the  manufacturers  of  textile 
fabrics — another  Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Writing 
about  these  events  his  lordship  said :  “  In  1840,  the 
ten  hours’  question  being  fairly  afloat,  acknowledged 
in  principle  and  defying  hostility,  it  seemed  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  for  entering  on  the 
second  part  of  the  undertaking.” 

What  this  second  part  was,  may  be  gathered  from  one 
of  his  lordship’s  speeches  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1874,  where,  among  other  curious  facts,  he  stated :  “  In 
1840,  having  been  oftentimes  rebuked  that  I  was  exclu¬ 
sive  in  my  attention  to  the  textile  fabrics,  omitting  other 
trades  that  equally  required  protection,  I  had  often 
replied,  ‘  Give  me  time  ;  I  cannot  do  everything  at  once.’ 
In  that  year,  having  comparatively  a  little  leisure,  I 
determined  to  move  for  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  all  children  and  young  persons  unprotected 
by  the  Factory  Acts.  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  was  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  opposed  the 
Commission,  and  considered  it  necessary  that  a  statement, 
and  a  full  statement,  should  be  made  on  which  to  found 
it.  I  could  not  obtain  a  day  before  the  4th  of  August, 
and  on  that  day,  with  nobody  in  the  House  but  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  myself,  the 
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speech  was  made,  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  Commission, 
out  of  which  arose  the  Collieries  Bill,  and  the  second 
Commission  of  1862,  which  I  obtained  from  Sir  G-.  C. 
Lewis.  Hence  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1867  ;  so  that, 
beginning  when  Lord  Aberdare  was  Secretary  of  State, 

the  Protective  Acts  in 
the  statute-book  even 
cover  a  population  of 
nearly  2,600,000.  I  hold 
that  the  memory  of  these 
gentlemen — for  either  of 
them  could  have  extin¬ 
guished  me  by  a  count- 
out — should  be  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance.” 

He  also  visited  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  Yorkshire,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  when  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  present 
the  Eeport  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  (in  1842),  which 
had  been  ordered  two 
years  before,  his  speech 
sent  a  thrill  of  shame  and 
indignatir-n  throughout 
the  land,  as  he  told  them 
of  children  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  who  were 
sent  down  into  the  pits,  and  were  kept  there  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  hours  a  day,  drawing  loads  by  means  of  chains 
fastened  by  girdles  around  their  loins,  and  often  on  all- 
fours.  Girls  and  women  had  to  labour  in  ways  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  self-respect  and  purity.  Addressing  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  electrified  them,  and  the  country  after- 
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wards  as  he  thus  graphically  summarised  the  result 
of  his  investigations,  and  the  hideous  state  of  things 
revealed  in  the  Report  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  In  South  Staffordshire  it  is  common  to  begin  work 
at  seven  years  old ;  in  Shropshire  some  begin  as  early  as 
six  years  of  age  ;  in  Warwickshire  the  same  ;  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  nearly  the  same.  In  Derbyshire  many  begin  at 
five,  many  between  five  and  six,  many  at  seven.  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  not  uncommon  for  infants 
even  of  five  years  old  to  be  sent  to  the  pit.  About 
Halifax  and  the  neighbourhood  children  are  sometimes 
brought  to  the  pits  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  are  taken 
out  of  their  beds  at  four  o’clock.  Bradford  and  Leeds 
the  same ;  in  Lancashire,  from  five  to  six.  Near  Oldham 
children  are  worked  as  low  as  four  years  old,  and  in  the 
small  collieries  toward  the  hills  some  are  so  young  they 
are  brought  to  work  in  their  bed-gowns.”  Matters  in 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  he  described  as  not  a  whit  better, 
for  though  some  localities  may  not  have  been  quite  so 
bad  as  others,  the  general  custom  of  employing  even 
infants  of  both  sexes  in  the  pits  was  pretty  general.  Thus 
“the  ways  are  so  low  that  only  little  boys  can  work  in 
them,”  said  Lord  Ashley  in  describing  the  state  of  things 
at  Oldham ;  and  it  was  added  that  they  worked  “  naked, 
and  often  in  mud  and  water,  dragging  sledge-tubs  by 
the  girdle  and  chain.”  In  the  East  of  Scotland,  the 
coal-bearers  of  the  pits  were  said  almost  always  to  have 
been  girls  and  women ;  and  while  the  elder  ones  carried 
loads  varying  from  84 lbs.  to  336 lbs.,  one  “little  girl, 
only  six  years  old,”  was  found  carrying  half  a  cwt.  “  And 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,”  it  was  added,  “  that  the 
tugs  break  and  the  load  falls  upon  those  females  who 
are  following,  who  are,  of  course,  struck  off  the  ladders 
into  the  depths  below.”  The  girls  and  lads  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years. 
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The  effects  of  this  system  and  of  the  long  hours  during 
which  the  operatives  were  required  to  remain  at  their 
labour,  were  everywhere  discernible  in  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  general  results  having  been  “  stunted  growth, 
crippled  gait,  irritation  of  the  head,  back,  and  feet,  a 
variety  of  diseases,  premature  old  age,  and  death.” 

With  the  whole  force  of  the  Government  against  him, 
Lord  Ashley  again  and  again  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
answered  the  objections  which  were  raised.  Lord  Ashley’s 
masterly  advocacy  of  the  charge  of  these  poor  innocents 
proved  invincible.  With  a  self-restraint,  intensified  by 
his  indignation,  he  marshalled  the  facts  and  findings  of 
the  report,  with  such  overwhelming  force  that,  in  the  face 
of  such  a  case,  even  the  systematic  obstructives  were 
dumb,  and  the  measure  prohibiting  women  and  girls 
and  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  mines  and 
collieries,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  granted  to  the 
working  classes,  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  practically  unopposed.  It  was  a  rare  experience  in 
Lord  Ashley’s  Parliamentary  life,  and  the  victory  must 
have  proved  a  great  encouragement  to  him,  in  the  midst 
of  many  disappointments. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  first  stage,  and,  as  Lord 
Ashley  then  said,  “  It  may  not  be  given  to  me  to  pass 
ovei  this  Jordan ;  other  and  better  men  have  preceded 
me,  and  I  entered  into  their  labours ;  other  and  better 
men  will  follow  me,  and  enter  into  mine  ;  but  this  conso¬ 
lation  I  shall  ever  continue  to  enjoy— that  amid  much 
injustice,  and  somewhat  of  calumny,  we  have  at  last 
lighted  such  a  candle  as,  by  God’s  blessing,  shall  never 
be  put  out.” 

Since  those  days  colliers,  and  miners  themselves  have 
been  able  to  so  organise,  as  to  obtain  many  other  enact¬ 
ments  calculated  to  promote  their  welfare,  but  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  they  are  indebted  for  the  enactment  of 
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measures  to  help  them,  when  they  were  powerless  to 
help  themselves.  That  his  labours  were  appreciated  not 
only  by  the  workpeople,  but  -in  the  long  run  even  by 
employers,  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  striking  inci¬ 
dent  which  his  lordship  related  as  follows : — 

“  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  when,  after  the 
attainment  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  factory  move¬ 
ment,  I  went  round  from  mill  to  mill  to  see  the  several 
proprietors,  and  thanked  them  for  their  concessions,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  them  received  me  in  his  counting- 
house,  took  me  by  both  hands  and  said,  ‘  I  was  long  your 
most  determined  opponent,  but  you  have  carried  the  day, 
and  now  never  part  with  a  hair’s-breadth  of  what  you 
have  gained.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  us,  and  it  will  do 
great  good  to  the  people.’  And  such  have  ever  been 
their  sentiments  and  their  action.  The  evils  chiefly 
feared  were  *  foreign  competition,  loss  of  trade,  reduced 
wages,  and  universal  distress but  these  in  time  were 
answered  by  increased  prodxiction,  equal  profits,  higher 
wages,  and  universal  prosperity.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LEARNING  POOR  CHILDREN  TO  READ. 


There  ia  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 

Where  seeds  of  truth  and  love  might  grow, 
And  flowers  of  generous  virtues  blow ; 

To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there — ■ 

This,  as  our  duty,  be  our  care  !” 

Bo  WRING. 


QO  far  as  education  was  concerned,  it 
may  with  perfect  truth  be  said,  that 
even  up  to  the  time  of  the  Georges, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
unable  to  read.  By  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Bell  and  Lancaster, 
however,  a  new  spirit  had  been 
infused,  and  a  desire  for  knowledge 
had  manifested  itself.  The  mighty 
machinery  introduced  through  the 
Sunday  Schools  by  Raikes  and 
others,  began  to  stir  up  the  human 
mind.  Step  by  step  also,  as  steam¬ 
boats  began  to  move  upon  our  rivers,  and  made  their 
way  over  the  oceans,  and  railways  opened  up  more  rapid 
means  of  communication  between  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  inquiry  was  promoted,  and  a  desire  soon  mani¬ 
fested  for  more  and  more  information.  Added  to  these 
influences  also  came  the  sweeping  changes  in  our  manu¬ 
factures  caused  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  of 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  West,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  Watt, 
Telford,  and  Stephenson.  It  seems  that  stagnation  was 
impossible,  and  that  ignorance  must  give  way  to  the 
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onward  tendencies  of  tlie  times.  George  IV.,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  found  that  an  era  of  social  revolution 
had  fairly  set  in,  which  has  continued  spreading  even 
until  this  very  day.  Many  things  have  been  helping 
it  onward  which  are  full  of  interest,  hut  for  which 
we  have  not  space.  Two  most  important  ^Acts.  of 
Parliament  were  passed  during  his  Majesty’s  reign, 
which  contributed  largely  to  assist  in  these  directions  ; 
they  were  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporations 
Acts  and  the  Act  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  These 
alone  will  show  that  the  public  mind  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  doing  justice  to  a  large  section  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  day  of  exclusiveness  for  a  privi¬ 
leged  section  of  the  people,  to  the  sole  possession  of  such 
things  was  gone,  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience  ought 
to  be  recognised  and  respected,  wherever  they  might  be 

found.  n 

In  1818  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
so  far  as  their  education  was  concerned,  and  returns  were 
obtained  from  the  different  parishes  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were 


Endowed  Schools,  4,167  ;  Children,  165,433. 

Unendowed  Schools,  14,282  ;  Children,  558,849. 

Sunday  Schools,  5,082  ;  Children,  452,817. 

From  that  time,  however,  such  has  been  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  facilities  for  education  in  our  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  that  when  the  census  was  taken  m  1851  the 
Sunday  Schools  reported  2,407,602,  and  it  is  reason^le 
to- conclude  that  at  this  time, they  must  be  about  3,500,000, 
or,  taking  into  account  the  growth  of  the  population  since 
1818  it  will  make  the  number  about  three  and  a  halt 
times  as  many.  Our  Board  and  other  schools  will  also 
Bhow  an  immense  improvement  in  the  same  direction. 
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In  one  of  the  ablest  addresses  his  lordship  ever 
delivered,  he  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  prevailing  ignorance  in  which  the  masses  were 
being  reared,  and  sharply  attacked  the  oppression  and 
corruption  which  prevailed.  He  also  exposed  the  doings 
of  those  who  ground  down  the  poor  and  took  advantage 
of  their  ignorance. 

-To  understand  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  it  is 
needful  to  notice  that  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  in  these  days  of 
School  Boards. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  first  grant  of  public  money  for 
the  purposes  of  elementary  education  was  made  by  Par¬ 
liament.  A  sum  of  £20,000  was  granted,  and  the  same 
amount  was  voted  every  year  up  to  1839.  Lord  John 
Russell  at  that  time  asked  for  <£10, 000  increase,  and 
also  proposed  a  change  in  the  method  of  appropriating 
the  money.  Up  to  that  time  the  grant  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  National  School  Society,  a  body  in 
direct  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Association,  which  admitted 
children  of  all  Christian  denominations  without  imposing 
upon  them  any  sectarian  teaching.  The  money  was  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  according  to  the  size 
ahd  cost  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  children  who 
attended  them.  Hence  those  who  needed  help  most  got 
the  least,  and  the  Church  of  England,  being  rich  and 
powerful,  secured  the  largest  grant.  In  1839  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  appointing  inspectors.  Schools  also 
had  been  opened  in  poor  districts  not  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  either  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Dissenters. 

The  minds  of  most  men  were  also  occupied  with  the 
great  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
general  political  character  of  the  nation  was  passing 
through  a  serious  ordeal,  owing  to  every  department  of 
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trade  being  depressed — tbe  revenue  was  declining,  and  all 
agricultu  al  produce  reducing  in  price — Lord  Ashley, 
while  taking  a  share  in  the  discussion  of  all  these  matters, 
managed  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  education 
of  the  working  classes.  This  was  on  February  28th, 
1843,  when  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  “  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray¬ 
ing  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  her  instant  and  serious  consideration  the  best  means 
of  diffusing  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  moral  and 
religious  education  amongst  the  working  classes  of  her 
people.” 

His  lordship  also  in  the  same  speech  clearly  showed 
how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
as  he  defined  the  duty  of  Governments  to  look  after  the 
moral  state  of  the  country,  and  if  they  found  that  they 
were  neither  safe,  honourable,  or  happy,  nor  becoming 
the  dignity  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  they  should  address 
themselves  to  the  cure  of  such  evils,  which  could  not  be 
allowed  to  exist  without  danger.  He  demonstrated  by 
statistics  that  there  were  1,014,193  children  capable  of 
education  and  yet  under  no  kind  of  educational  influence. 
In  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone  the  annual  expenditure 
for  the  punishment  of  crime  was  .£604, 965,  while  the 
annual  vote  for  education  in  all  England  was  £30,000. 
The  evils  of  the  truck  system,  the  payment  of  wages  in 
public-houses,  and  the  bad  state  of  workmen’s  dwellings, 
were  forcibly  shown.  All  these  things  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  adult  to  practise  that  morality,  of  which  he 
should  have  been  an  example  to  his  children.  His  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  it  led  the  Government  of  the  day  'to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  important  question  of  education. 
He  then  quoted  the  famous  saying  of  the  celebrated  John 
Locke:  “I  think  I  may  say  that,  of  all  the  men  we 
meet  with,  nine  parts  in  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or 
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evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind” — with  the  pro¬ 
verb  of  Solomon,  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  He 
urged  that  the  development  of  the  democratic  principle 
rendered  necessary  a  larger  measure  of  enlightenment 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  public  safety,  so  that  in¬ 
dividual  passion  might  be  repressed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  public  welfare. 

Prom  other  statistics  he  also  showed  that  the  efforts 
then  made  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  fell  eo  far 
short  of  what  was  required,  that  “  a  great  and  terrible 
wilderness”  still  remained  to  be  cultivated.  To  prove  this, 
he  drew  a  sad  and  fearful  picture  of  the  ignorance  and 
degradation,  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  following  extract  from  his  speech  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  his  sentiments  on  the  whole  subject: — “Now,  if  it 
be  true,  as  most  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  the  State  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical  prosperity  of  all 
her  children,  she  must  not  terminate  her  care  with  the 
years  of  infancy,  but  extend  her  control  and  providence 
over  many  other  circumstances  that  affect  the  working 
man’s  life.  Without  entering  here  into  the  nature  and 
variety  of  those  practical  details,  which  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  taught  in  addition  to  the  first  and  indispensable 
elements,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  many  things  are 
requisite,  even  to  the  adult,  to  secure  to  him,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  well-being  of  his  moral  and  physical  con¬ 
dition.  I  speak  not  now  of  laws  and  regulations  to 
abridge,  but  to  enlarge  his  freedom;  not  to  limit  his 
rights,  but  to  multiply  his  opportunities  for  enjoying 
them ;  laws  and  regulations  which  shall  give  him  what  all 
confess  to  be  his  due  :  which  shall  relieve  him  from  the 
danger  of  temptations  he  would  willingly  avoid,  and 
under  which  he  cannot  but  fall ;  and  which  shall  place 
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him,  in  many  aspects  of  health,  happiness,  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  virtue,  in  that  position  of  independence  and 
security  from  which,  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  is  too  often  excluded.” 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  his  lordship  was 
on  the  look-out  for  every  opportunity  of  pushing  forward 
the  cause  of  education,  outside  the  House  of  Commons 
as  well  as  in.  We  gather  this  from  an  incident  referred 
to  by  Baron  Bunsen,  who  tells  us  in  his  diary  for 
February,  1839 :  “  Ashley  took  me  to  a  meeting  whose 
tendency  and  significance  made  that  day  one  of  the  most 
important  of  my  life.  He,  and  Sandon,  and  others 
desire  a  lay  union  for  extension  of  Church  rights,  in 
order  to  call  upon  all  lay  Churchmen  of  England  to 
stand  up  for  two  points  :  one,  that  the  people  shall  have 
a  regular  education,  in  parish  and  commercial  schools ; 
the  second,  that  the  schools  shall  be  under  the  clergy, 
directed  by  a  diocesan  board,  consisting  of  clergy  and 
gentry  under  the  bishop.” 

It  was  in  such  ways  as  these,  that  public  sentiment 
was  aroused  to  the  necessity  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  education,  it  became  recognised  as  a 
pressing  necessity.  The  Inspector  of  Prisons  published 
also  at  the  time,  some  statements  which  proved  that 
38  per  cent,  of  those  convicted  of  crime  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  that  another  32  per  cent,  could  do 
so  only  imperfectly.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Sumner)  said  that  there  would  have  to  be  either  more 
prisons,  or  more  schools.  Sir  James  Graham  also 
brought  forward  a  Factory  Bill  with  educational 
clauses,  which,  however,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  on 
account  of  the  storm  of  opposition  it  aroused.  At 
that  crisis  Lord  Ashley  raised  his  voice  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  denouncing  the  state  of  things  as  then 
existing  as  “cruel,  disgusting,  perilous.”  He  then 
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went  on  to  add,  “  The  nation  is  wearied  with  pamphlets 
and  speeches  on  gaol  discipline,  model  prisons  and  cor¬ 
rective  processes,  meanwhile  crime  advances  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Many  prisoners  are  discharged  because  they 
cannot  be  punished,  and  become  worse  by  the  very 
punishment  they  undergo ;  punishment  is  disarmed  of  a 
large  part  of  its  terrors,  because  it  can  no  longer  appeal 
to  any  sense  of  shame,  and  all  this  because  we  will 
persist  in  setting  our  wilfulness  against  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  the  wisdom  of  revelation,  and  believe  that 
we  can  regenerate  the  hardened  man,  while  we  utterly 
neglect  his  pliant  childhood.” 

Although  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  came  to  nothing, 
Bord  Ashley  s  speech  aroused  the  Wesley ans  to  spend 
<£200,000  in  building  100  new  schools,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  500  new  schools,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money,  and  other  denominations  to  bestir  themselves 
m  like  manner,  to  overtake  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  children. 

It  was  also  owing  to  his  knowledge,  that  the  increased 
leisure  hours  which  had  been  secured  for  the  children, 
had  also  given  rise  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  provision,  that  he  pressed  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  the  claims  of  those  who  had  been 
kept  hitherto  in  darkness.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  said  : 
“  We  owe  to  the  poor  of  our  land  a  weighty  debt.  We 
call  them  improvident  and  immoral,  and  many  of  them 
are  so ;  but  that  improvidence  and  immorality  are  the 
results,  in  a  great  measure,  of  our  neglect,  and  not  a 
little  of  our  example.  We  owe  them,  too,  the  debt  of 
kindred  language,  and  more  frequent  intercourse.  This 
is  no  fanciful  obligation ;  our  people  are  more  alive  than 
any  other  to  honest  zeal  for  their  cause,  and  sympathy 
with  their  necessities,  which,  fall  though  it  oftentimes 
may  on  unimpressible  hearts,  never  fails  to  find  some 
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that  it  comforts,  and  many  that  it  softens.  Only  let  us 
declare  this  night  that  we  will  enter  on  a  novel  and  a 
better  course — that  we  will  seek  their  temporal,  through 
their  eternal,  welfare — and  the  half  of  our  work  will  then 
have  been  achieved.  There  are  many  hearts  to  be  won, 
many  minds  to  be  instructed,  and  many  souls  to  be  saved : 

‘  Oh  P atria  !  oh  Divum  domus  /’ — the  blessing  of  God 
will  rest  upon  our  endeavours  ;  and  the  oldest  among  us 
may  perhaps  live  to  enjoy,  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  the  opening  day  of  the  immortal,  because  the 
moral,  glories  of  the  British  empire.” 

But  with  all  his  earnestness,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  though  he  elicited  from  the 
Government  a  scheme  of  education,  which,  however,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  carry  through  that  Session.  But 
in  1844  the  Bill  again  reappeared,  and  his  lordship  was 
again  disappointed.  Again  and  again  it  came  up,  and 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1853.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said, 
“  In  one  establishment  the  stoker  of  the  steam-engine 
was  the  schoolmaster.  He  taught  children  in  the 
intervals  of  poking  the  fire.  They  were  seated  around 
his  furnace,  and  I  have  in  my  own  possession  the  very 
book  from  which  they  were  taught,  and  it  is  so  black 
and  tarnished  that  even  the  stoker  himself  can  scarcely 
make  out  a  single  letter.” 

In  1867  the  new  Reform  Act  again  brought  the 
question  to  the  front.  It  was  admitted  that  those  who 
had  thus  been  invested  with  political  power,  ought  to  be 
fully  instructed  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  So 
in  1869  a  measure  was  passed  for  the  reform  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  Endowed  Schools  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Scotland,  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  but  lost  in  the  Commons. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  also  took  an  active  part  in  opposing, 
those  who  desired  the  Bible  to  be  excluded  from  the 
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Board  Schools,  and  in  1870,  at  a  large  meeting  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  he  asserted  again  with  unfaltering  bold¬ 
ness,  the  claim  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  religious  teaching  for  their 
children.  Speaking  in  the  presence  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Ritualistic  Peers,  he  affronted  no  man’s  prejudice. 
He  assumed  the  Bible  to  be  God’s  book,  revealing  the 
glad  tidings  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  studied  it ;  he 
appealed  to  his  own  experiences  in  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
London,  where  there  were  then  33,000  children  under 
tuition,  and  where  he  had  never  encountered  the  shadow 
of  this  bugbear  of  “a  religious  difficulty.”  He  was 
ready  to  allow  as  many  “  Conscience  Clauses”  as  were 
desired,  but  he  would  not  be^  a  party  to  a  sacrilegious 
attempt  to  make  the  Bible  a  proscribed  book.  In 
thrilling  words  he  called  upon  the  men  and  women  of 
England,  to  rise  with  one  heart  and  one  soul  and  say — 

“  By  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears,  by  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  by  the  safety  of  the  people,  by  all  that  is 
holy  and  all  that  is  true,  by  everything  in  time  and 
everything  in  eternity,  the  children  of  Great  Britain 
shall  be  brought  into  the  faith  and  fear  and  nurture  of 
the  Lord.” 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  lordship 
always  held  firmly  to  the  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of 
diffusing  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  education,  was  by 
means  of  Bible  teaching.  A  long  experience  had  fully 
convinced  him  that  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  carried 
out  in  the  life,  the  home,  and  the  country,  would  prove 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  all  its  woes  and  all  its  troubles. 
Nor  was  he  wrong.  We  may  still  declare,  as  his  lordship 
did  in  the  same  speech  in  1843  : — 

“  I  know  not  where  to  search  for  these  things  but  in 
the  lessons  and  practice  of  the  Gospel ;  true  Christianity 
is  essentially  favourable  to  freedom  of  institutions  in 
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Church  and  State,  because  it  imparts  a  judgment  of  your 
own  and  another’s  rights,  a  sense  of  public  and  private 
duty,  an  enlarged  philanthropy  and  self-restraint,  un¬ 
known  to  those  democracies  of  former  times,  which  are 
called,  and  only  called,  the  polished  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity.” 

Political  changes,  however  good  in  themselves,  cannot 
of  necessity  change  the  life  and  character  of  a  people, 
though  they  may  do  much  to  help  them.  All  true 
reforms,  to  be  lasting,  must  come  from  the  heart.  It  must 
be  the  reign  of  right,  truth,  and  goodness  within,  if  it  is 
to  be  established  and  maintained  without.  No  outward 
splendour,  or  ambitious  projects,  will  ever  supersede  this 
necessity. 

However  men  may  wish  to  ignore,  or  even  disown  it, 
the  fact  still  remains,  that  it  is  to  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  owe  the  great  change  which  has  gradually 
come  over  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  better,  in  this 
and  in  other  lands.  His  proclamation  of  the  brotherhood 

_ of  man,  and  of  all  nations,  was  unknown  to  antiquity. 

By  revealing  God  as  the  father  of  all,  having  a  father’s 
love,  and  then  bidding  His  disciples  to  preach  the  good 
news  to  every  creature,  uniting  all  without  distinction  of 
colour  or  nation  to  come  to  Him,  by  consenting  to  become 
the  friend  of  sinners,  showing  equal  sympathy  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  finally  in  announcing  a 
common  day  of  judgment  for  all  alike,  by  this  great 
principle  of  the  essential  equality  of  man,  and  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  God,  He  laid  the  foundation  or  germs  of 
changes,  many  of  which  have  even  yet  to  be  realised. 

It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  our  conceptions  ol  the  rights 
of  conscience,  as  opposed  to  outward  authority.  Such 
was  never  dreamt  of  before  He  came.  The  slave  was  of 
less  worth  as  a  piece  of  property,  than  land  or  cattle. 
The  poor  were  as  bad  off  as  the  slave.  An  orator  of 
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Rome  once  said  to  a  rich  man,  “  How  can  you  possibly 
let  yourself  down  so  low  as  not  to  repel  a  poor  man  with 
scorn?”  Out  of  the  thousands  of  rich  men  living  in 
Rome,  amid  all  its  pomp  and  greatness,  not  one  even 
thought  of  building  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  or  a  home 
for  the  poor.  Even  the  Jews  counted  poverty  as  a 
punishment,  sent  for  some  sin  of  their  own  or  the  family. 
Jesus  changed  these  notions  by  such  sayings  as  “  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  “  I  was  hungry 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  me,”  &c.  In  like  manner,  all  who  are 
the  subjects  of  His  religion,  in  proportion  as  it  governs 
and  controls  their  actions  and  lives,  manifest  the  same 
broad,  wide-spreading  sympathy.  This  was  the  secret 
o#  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  generous  impulses,  and  earnest 
efforts  to  elevate,  refine,  and  restore,  the  down-trodden 
and  the  hopeless,  wherever  he  found  them,  at  home  or 
abroad. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WORKSHOP  CHILDREN,  AND  THEIR  TOILS.. 

“  Laws  hitherto  are  framed  to  punish  crime, 

All  legislators  have  been  slow  to  deal 
With  vice  in  its  first  elements  ;  and  here 
Lie  the  pernicious  root  and  seeds  of  sin. 

That  children  are  permitted  to  grow  up, 

From  infancy  to  youth,  without  instruction, 

Is  a  grave  wrong,  and  ne’er  to  be  redeem’d 
By  penal  statutes  and  the  prisoner’s  cell.” 

OR  children,  wherever  they 
lived,  and  in  whatever  social 
or  moral  condition  they  might 
be  found,  his  lordship  always 
seems  to  have  had  a  heart  to 
feel  and  a  hand  to  help,  and 
when  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Childrens’  Employment 
Commission  was  issued,  and 
made  manifest  the  amount 
of  white  slavery  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  among  many  of  the 
trades  and  callings  which  were  not  provided  for  by 
the  existing  Factory  Acts,  his  lordship  in  February, 
1845,  startled  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
once  more,  by  vivid  revelations  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  children'  in  calico  print-works.  He  told  them  that 
employment  began  at  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age, 
although  there  were  cases  of  some  beginning  to  work  at 
three  and  four  years.  The  working  day  lasted,  both  for 
adults  and  children,  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  hours. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  physical  discomforts 
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which  they  had  to  endure.  In  the  singeing-rooms  the 
air  was  filled  with  small  burnt  particles  which  irritated 
the  eyes  intolerably,  and  all  the  children  employed  were 
more  or  less  affected  with  inflammation,  and  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  eyes.  He  graphically  described  the  various 
branches  of  work  and  their  arduous  character.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  custom  of  night-work  as  most  injurious  and 
unnecessary,  and  contended  that  the  case  for  extending 
the  Factory  Acts  so  as  to  include  such  occupations  was 
beyond  any  question.  True,  he  went  on  to  say : 

“  There  has  been  a  perpetual  endeavour  to  drive  us, 
who  seek  the  aid  of  the  law,  from  the  point  under  debate, 
and  taunt  us  with  a  narrow  and  one-sided  humanity ;  I 
was  told  that  there  were  far  greater  evils  than  those  I 
had  assailed,  that  I  had  left  untouched  much  worse 
things.  It  was  in  vain  to  reply  that  no  one  could  grapple 
with  the  whole  at  once.  My  opponents,  on  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill,  sent  me  to  the  collieries ; 
when  I  invaded  the  collieries,  I  was  referred  to  the  print¬ 
works  ;  from  the  print-works  I  know  not  to  what  I  shall 
be  sent,  for  can  anything  be  worse  ?  Yet,  if  I  judge  by 
what  I  have  heard  and  read  out  of  doors,  I  conclude 
that  it  will  be  to  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  let  me  appeal  to 
the  most  zealous  advocate  for  their  abolition,  and  ask 
him  what  their  repeal  could  do  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  classes  than  perpetuate  the  present 
state  of  commercial  prosperity  ?  We  have  cheap  pro¬ 
visions  and  abundant  employment,  but  what,  never¬ 
theless,  is  the  actual  condition  of  these  children?  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  leave  these  infants  as  it 
found  them,  neither  worse  nor  better,  precisely  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  in  those  countries  where  no 
Corn  Laws  prevail — in  France  or  Belgium.  Whatever  it 
might  do  for  others,  it  would  do  nothing  for  these ;  but 
I  solemnly  declare  that,  if  I  believed  the  removal  of  the 
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impost  would  place  these  many  thousands  in  a  position 
of  comfort,  and  keep  them  in  it,  I  would,  in  spite  of 
every  difficulty,  and  in  the  face  of  every  apprehension, 
vote  at  once  for  the  entire  abolition. 

“  Sir,  it  has  been  said  to  me  more  than  once,  Where  will 
you  stop?  I  reply,  without  hesitation,  ‘Nowhere,  so 
long  as  any  portion  of  this  mighty  evil  remains  to  be 
removed.’  ” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  earnest  tones  of  these  remarks, 
that  Lord  Ashley  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  op¬ 
position,  or  even  deterred  by  difficulties,  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance,  that  he 
was  able  to  break  down  and  overcome  all  kinds  of  hos¬ 
tility,  which  confronted  him  at  every  stage.  After  modi¬ 
fying  some  of  the  provisions  of  his  bill,  which  had  been 
supported  by  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Government  of  Lord  John 
Russell  did  not  offer  any  serious  opposition,  so  it  passed 
into  law.  But  Lord  Ashley  knew  too  well  the  various 
obstacles  which  would  arise,  so  he  watched  and  waited. 
To  use  his  own  words : 

“  No  more  was  done  at  that  time ;  for,  although  the 
ability  and  diligence  of  the  Commissioners  had  collected 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  showing  the  fearful  condition 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  trades,  public  opinion  was 
not  sufficiently  ripe  for  so  many  extensive  changes. 

“  In  the  year  1862  I  ventured  to  propose  a  renewal  of 
the  Commission,  stating  that  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
reports  many  trades  had  disappeared,  and  that  others  of 
a  dangerous  nature  had  started  into  existence.  It  was 
obtained;  and  on  its  voluminous  evidence  and  wise 
recommendations  was  founded  the  legislation  of  1864 
and  1867. 

“  The  Bills  were  introduced  by  the  Governments  of  the 
day,  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1864,  and  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  1867. 
To  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the' Commissioner  Tremenheere, 
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and  Mr.  Thring,  the  standing  counsel  to  the  Home  Office, 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
these  measures.  These  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
with  gratitude  the  readiness  of  many  of  the  great  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  to  place  themselves  under  restrictions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.” 

The  battle,  so  long  and  hotly  waged,  was  practically  at 
last  won,  inasmuch  as  little  has  since  been  done,  except 
in  the  direction  of  consolidation.  Indeed  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  told  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1874,  the  Protective 
Acts  on  the  statute-book  cover  a  population  of  2,500,000. 
And  again,  in  1878,  when  this  legislation  received  the 
final  saction  of  Parliament  in  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shops’  Act,  Lord  Shaftesbury  heartily  acknowledged  the 
vast  help  he  had  received  from  those  in  authority  at  the 
time,  especially  to  Sir  Richard  Cross,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
warm  tribute  of  thanks  in  the  following  words : — 

“  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  amount  of  toil,  of  close 
investigation,  and  of  perseverance,  which  the  Home 
Secretary  must  have  brought  to  bear  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  to  deal  with 
forty-five  Acts,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  .  .  . 
By  this  bill  the  whole  of  the  scattered  legislation  will  be 
brought  into  one  lucid  and  harmonious  whole.  ...  I 
believe  that  2,000,000  of  people  of  this  country  will  bless 
the  day  when  Mr.  Cross  was  invited  to  become  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.” 

When  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords  his  lordship  again  manifested  his  grati¬ 
tude  by  saying  : 

“I  presume  to  thank  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
(Lord  Beacon  sfield’s)  for  the  bold  and  manly  way  in 
which  they  have  come  forward  and  settled  a  dispute 
which  might  have  become  serious.  It  has  been  reserved 
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for  the  present  Government  to  give  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  hours,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  last,  after 
forty-one  years  of  exertion,  in  possession  of  what  we 
prayed  for  at  the  first — a  Ten  Hours’  Bill.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whether  by  Liberal  or  Con¬ 
servative,  the  measures  he  advocated  were  passed,  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  their  help,  and  to  render  to 
them  his  tribute  of  praise  in  securing  for  the  weak, 
helpless,  and  forlorn,  that  assistance  which  would  in  time 
enable  them  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and 
also  assist  in  maintaining  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  at  large.  His  lordship  always  realised  the 
fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  people,  both  old  and 
young,  were  thus  elevated,  the  nation  itself  would 
also  be  benefited,  and  society  be  enabled  to  advance  in 
those  directions  which  would  help  to  secure  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  condition,  and  also  remove  out  of  the 
way  those  things,  which  always  dim  the  beauty  and  mar 
the  lustre  of  any  nation,  that  neglects  to  deal  with  them. 

There  was  more  and  more  to  be  done,  however,  after 
success  had  so  far  crowned  his  lordship’s  labours.  So 
we  find  that,  in  1866,  when,  as  his  lordship  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  collected  speeches :  “  Throughout  the 
whole  of  its  Parliamentary  career  two  gentlemen — Mr. 
Pielden,  the  great  manufacturer,  of  Todmorden,  and 
Mr.  Brotherton,  the  member  for  Salford — rendered  it 
the  most  important — in  truth,  indispensable  services. 
The  House  of  Commons  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
singular  experience,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr. 
Fielden ;  and  the  warm-hearted  resolution  and  per¬ 
severance  of  Mr.  Brotherton,  who  had  himself  been  a 
factory  lad,  have  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many,  and  specially  on  my  own,  that  can  never  be 
effaced.  In  1845,  having  resigned  my  seat  for  Dorset, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the 
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Corn  Laws,  I  gave  the  conduct  of  the  amending  bill  I 
had  introduced  for  fixing  the  limit  of  ten  hours  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Fielden.  That  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  ten.  In  1847,  Sir  B.  Peel  having  quitted  office, 
another  amending  bill  to  the  same  effect  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Pielden,  carried  successfully  through  the  House, 
and  sent  to  the  Lords,  where,  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Lord  Ellesmere,  it  passed,  after  an 
interesting  debate,  by  a  large  majority.  The  bill  be¬ 
came  law ;  but  its  operation  was  greatly  impeded  by 
legal  intricacies  and  every  form  of  ingenious  difficulty.  In 
1848 1  was  enabled  to  resume  charge  of  the  measure  ;  and 
in  1850,  emerging  from  many  struggles,  it  was  reduced  to 
good  working  order.  One  provision  alone  was  wanting, 
the  provision  for  confining  the  labour  of  children  of 
tender  years  within  the  hours  between  six  and  six.  This 
was  effected  in  1853  by  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  since  that  day 
the  Act  has  required  neither  impulse  nor  amendment." 

During  Lord  Ashley’s  advocacy  of  the  Ten  Hours’ Bill 
public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
as  the  results  of  his  lordship’s  efforts  became  recorded, 
knew  no  bounds.  At  one  time  200,000  persons  signed  a 
petition  in  favour  of  his  bill.  To  advance  the  welfare 
of  factory  women  and  children  for  years  engrossed  his 
attention.  He  was  not  content  with  knowing  that  the 
regulations  were  enforced,  but  he  pressed  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  Lord  John  Bussell,  to  make  further 
extensions;  and  in  1840  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  which  bore  good  fruit.  He  was  the  means,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  getting  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book 
almost  every  measure  of  social  reform  which  became 
law  at  that  time,  and  for  a  long  period  after. 
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When  charged,  as  lie  was  by  some,  with  seeking  to 
set  class  against  class,  he  repelled  it  with  righteous 
indignation  in  the  following  manner,  by  asking  :  “  Can 
any  man  in  his  senses  now  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  body,  in  all 
its  several  aspects — physical,  moral,  and  commercial — is 
essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  absolutely  to  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire?  Now,  we  fear  not  the 
increase  of  your  political  power  nor  envy  your  stupendous 
riches ;  ‘  peace  be  within  your  walls  and  plenteousness 
within  your  palaces.’  We  ask  but  a  slight  relaxation  of 
toil,  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die ;  a  time  for  those 
comforts  that  sweeten  life  ;  and  a  time  for  those  duties 
that  adore  it ;  and  therefore,  with  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Almighty  G-od  that  it  may  please  Him  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  me  to  thoughts  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  I  now  fully  commit  the  issue  to  the  judgment 
and  the  humanity  of  Parliament.” 

Prom  year  to  year  Lord  Ashley  sought  to  add  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Acts  which  had  proved  so  beneficial 
in  lessening  the  ills  of  the  factory  system.  It  also 
became  a  source  of  joy  for  his  lordship  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  those  who  had  bitterly  opposed  him  per¬ 
sonally  thanked  him  for  his  efforts ;  and  as  some  slight 
recognition  of  what  he  had  done  on  behalf  of  the  factory 
operatives,  they  presented  the  Countess,  who  had  so 
warmly  supported  him  even  when  others  considered  the 
work  hopeless,  with  a  bust  of  her  husband  on  the  6th 
August,  1859.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
on  "that  occasion,  that  7,000  persons  belonging  to  the 
Manchester  district  insisted  upon  kissing  Lord  Ashley’s 
hand.  A  significant  proof  that  they  appreciated  and 
recognised  his  self-denying  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

The  bust  bore  the  inscription  :  “  Presented  to  Emily, 
wife  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  the  opera- 
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tives  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North  of 
England,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard  for  the 
persevering  and  successful  endeavours  of  her  noble 
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husband  in  promoting,  by  legislative  enactments,  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  females, 
and  young  persons  employed  in  mills  and  factories.” 
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It  still  stands  in  the  library  of  St.  Giles’s  House,  and  is 
preserved  as  one  of  the  most  precious  heirlooms  of  which 
any  noble  family  can  boast,  and  is  a  significant  tribute 
to  the  noble  and  disinterested  character  of  the  work,  in 
which  his  lordship  engaged  for  so  many  years. 

No  wonder  that  it  was  “  with  feelings  somewhat 
akin  to  despair,”  as  he  tells  us,  as  he  rose  to  ask  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Royal  Commission, 
when  he  knew  the  condition  of  the  children  so  well 
who  were  employed  in  factories,  and  who  were  un- 
protected  by  the  Factory  Acts.  Children  as  young  as 
seven  years  were  at  that  time  confined  for  twelve  or  more 
hours,  in  a  tobacco  manufactory  breathing  most  offensive 
air.  Boys  of  eleven,  or  younger,  were  employed  in 
bleaching,  in  an  atmosphere  of  120  degrees,  and  often 
obliged  to  work  all  night.  The  assistants  in  making 
Brussels  carpet  of  about  the  same  age  were  “  often  called 
up  at  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  kept  on 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours.”  In  the  iron  mines  boys 
began  to  work  much  younger,  and  as  a  consequence  were 
both  ignorant  and  depraved.  In  card-setting,  in  cotton 
mills,  infants  of  five  years  of  age  were  taken  into  work 
“from  five  to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at 
night.”  It  was  found  that  in  the  pen  manufactory,  they 
were  quite  as  young;  and  besides  working  in  a  bad 
atmosphere,  made  unwholesome  by  aquafortis,  they  were 
badly  used.  One  employer  held  500  of  these  poor  young 
slaves  in  service  by  a  bond.  In  calico-printing,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  mothers  might  be  seen  at  midnight 
taking  their  weeping  children  to  the  works. 

And  what  were  the  results  which  followed  this  kind  of 
life  ?  The  poor  children  were  entirely  corrupted,  inas¬ 
much  as  when  they  reached  a  certain  age,  they  were  too 
old  for  the  only  work  they  were  able  to  do,  hence  they 
relapsed  into  dangerous  criminals.  Pen-makers  generally 
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liad  to  give  up  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Said  Lord  Ashley : 
“The  governors  of  prisons  -will  tell  you,  that  the  vicious 
result  to  plunder  and  prostitution;  the  rest  sink  down 
into  a  hopeless  pauperism.” 

To  attack  this  fearful  state  of  things  required  pluck, 
tact,  and  perseverance.  These  all  found  a  place  in  Lord 
Ashley.  His  intense  earnestness  compelled  even  those  who 
differed  from  him  to  acknowledge  his  disinterestedness, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  anything  like  personal  purposes  to 
serve,  in  the  cause  he  advocated.  He  had  also  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  attaching  men  to  himself,  while  his  influence 
over  the  rank  and  file  of  helpers  in  his  various  move¬ 
ments  was  very  marked.  Politically,  as  in  the  passage 
of  the  “  Ten  Hours’  Bill,”  and  in  mining  legislation,  he 
created  a  number  of  active  friends  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts.  He  used  to  say  that  without 
their  help,  he  never  could  have  sustained  conflicts  with 
powerfully  opposing  influences  for  twenty  years,  and  in 
each  case  secured  victory. 

It  does  not  say  very  much  even  for  the  humanity  of 
those  days,  that  such  legislation  was  called  for,  and  that 
it  took  so  many  years  ere  it  could  be  secured.  But  so  it 
was.  Both  political  parties  alike  shunned  or  opposed  his 
efforts,  but  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  on 
the  15th  of  March,  and  again  on  the  18th  of  May,  1844, 
that  Lord  Ashley  made  speeches  which  thrilled  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  further  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  Factory  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Sir  James  Graham.  In  doing  so  he  disclaimed  all 
hostility  to  factory  masters,  and  clearly  showed  that  he 
wished  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  all  cases  where 
children  were  employed,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
occupation.  He  showed,  by  facts  and  figures,  that  the 
distance  travelled  by  women  walking  to  and  from  their 
looms  varied  from  seventeen  to  thirty- seven  miles  a  day. 
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He  also  produced  medical  evidence  to  show  that  the  fatal 
physical  effects  upon  the  women  was  of  the  most  serious 
character,  and  that  every  consideration  of  order,  happiness, 
and  virtue  required  the  passing  of  such  a  measure. 

Such  appeals,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  response 
they  deserved.  Sir  James  Graham  contended  that  a 
reduction  to  twelve  hours  would  he  enough.  Mr.  John 
Bright  ridiculed  the  idea  that  there  was  any  need  for 
such  an  Act,  and  even  contradicted  the  statements  of 
Lord  Ashley  as  to  unhealthiness  and  other  nuisances  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  He  also  told  Lord  Ashley 
to  look  after  the  suffering  labourers  in  Dorsetshire. 
This  led  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  which  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  me¬ 
morable  in  the  history  of  Parliament.  After  a  long 
discussion  Lord  Ashley’s  motion  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  nine,  but  in  committee  it 
became  hopelessly  confused  by  two  divisions  which  took 
place.  The  motion  for  twelve  hours  was  then  carried  by 
a  majority  of  three  against  the  Government,  but  Lord 
Ashley’s  amendment  for  the  Ten  Hours’  clause  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  It  was  a  grave  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  struggle.  Both  sides  seemed  determined  to 
relax  no  efforts.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  threatened  “  to 
break  up  his  Administration  unless  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  rescinded  the  vote  it  had  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Ten  Hours’  principle and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
that,  as  Lord  Ashley  says,  “  the  vote  was  rescinded.” 
This  seems  incredible  if  we  take  the  evidence  which  his 
lordship  presented  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation 
and  inquiry.  He  said :  “  When  I  was  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  in  1841,  I  went  over  many  of  the  hospitals 
and  consulted  many  of  the  medical  men  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  I  saw  scrofula  in  all  those  aggravated 
forms  of  knees,  hips,  ankles,  &c.  These  were  engendered 
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by  1  great  beat,  low  diet,  bad  ventilation,  protracted  toil. 
Out  of  22,094  persons  only  143  were  found  to  be  above 
45  years  of  age,’  ”  Lord  Asbley,  however,  in  1846,  again 
introduced  the  subject  by  showing  that  the  change  he 
proposed  would  not  injure  the  manufacturer,  nor  seriously 
diminish  the  wages  of  the  workpeople.  He  also  read  a 
letter  from  a  committee  of  Operative  Spinners,  in  which 
they  showed  the  benefits  which  had  already  resulted  to 
their  children,  by  the  laws  which  had  been  passed. 
Among  other  things  they  said : 

“We  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  piecers  and  young  persons  now,  as 
compared  with  the  same  class  in  1833,  and  from  every 
quarter  we  learn  that  it  is  much  improved ;  and  since 
the  Bill,  which  restricted  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight 
in  the  day,  and  that  of  1844  to  six  in  the  day,  with 
enactments  for  education,  their  physical  and  moral  con¬ 
dition  has  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  same  race  of  beings.  We  have 
recently  conversed  with  a  large  number  of  the  operatives, 
and  those  men  especially  who  have  devoted  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  and  much  of  their  means  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  question,  and  they  all  declare  that  the 
benefits  which  have  arisen  to  themselves  and  their 
children  are  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  them  for 
their  time  and  sacrifices,  and  that  sooner  than  go  back 
to  the  old  system  they  would  part  with  the  last  shilling 
they  have  in  the  world  in  defence  of  the  restrictive  system 
of  factory  labour.” 

From  this  testimony  he  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
further  restrictions.  He  also  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  girl  who  had  passed  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  and  was  exposed  to  twelve  hours’  labour  a  day. 
If  she  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  education  up  to 
that  age,  she  was  then  debarred  by  unceasing  occupation. 
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from  the  attainment  of  knowledge  indispensable  to  her 
welfare  in  after-life.  But  he  was  again  met  with  the 
hottest  opposition.  Mr.  Bright  brought  a  charge  against 
him,  which  he  warmly  repelled.  It  appeared  that  Lord 
Ashley,  when  on  a  visit  to  Lancaster  in  1844,  went  to 
Mr.  John  Bright’s  mills  at  Rochdale,  although  not  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  mills — for  “  he  believed 
himself  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  operations 
of  mills” — but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  the  hon. 
member,  and  of  showing  him  that  he  entertained  no 
resentment  towards  him.  He  saw  Mr.  Bright’s  brother, 
but  did  not  go  over  the  mills,  because  he  was  afraid  it 
would  have  been  said,  had  he  done  so,  that  he  wanted 
to  spy  out  some  defect.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  had  said 
that  he  was  one-sided  in  all  his  statements,  because  he 
had  not  gone  over  his  mills.  His  opponents  were,  how¬ 
ever,  only  successful  in  delaying  legislation  for  a  few  years. 

Determined  not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  in  1845,  Lord 
Ashley  introduced  two  Bills  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  were  taken  up  and  carried  by  the  Government ;  one 
bringing  young  people  employed  in  calico  print-works, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  other 
providing  for  the  better  care  of  poor  pauper  lunatics. 

In  1846  he  renewed  his  efforts  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  favour  of  the  factory  operatives,  and  as  soon  as 
Parliament  met— i.e.,  Jan.  19— he  moved  to  bring  in  a 
Ten  Hours’  Bill.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  a  long 
speech,  full  of  telling  statistics,  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  followed  him,  said  that  Government  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  though  he  himself 
was  as  little  convinced  as  ever  of  the  propriety  of  such  a 
measure,  and  certainly  should  be  unable  to  support  the 
seeond  reading.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Session, 
however,  Lord  Ashley  was  absent  from  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  by 
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Mr.  Weldon,  and  only  defeated  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  ten. 

In  1847,  another  amending  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Fielden  and  passed  through  the  House,  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  large  majority,  and  so  became  law. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  1848,  when  Lord  Ashley  re¬ 
sumed  his  own  charge  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  finally  re¬ 
duced  to  good  working  order,  owing  to  the  many  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  by  those  who  were  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  things  as  they  were.  This,  however,  was  achieved 
at  length,  and  his  lordship  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  grand  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  years  of 
time  and  energy,  amid  so  much  scorn  and  obloquy,  had 
at  length  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  became  a 
thing  accomplished.  To  understand  this  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  in  seeking  to  remedy  these  terrible 
evils,  Lord  Ashley  at  first  had  to  pay  the  penalty  which 
usually  attaches  itself  to  any  who  try  to  remove  a  wrong, 
or  to  secure  justice  to  the  down-trodden.  He  was  met 
with  opposition  and  misrepresentation.  Those  who  had 
up  to  that  time  been  his  friends,  turned  round  and 
became  his  enemies,  and  he  had  to  endure  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  many  of  his  former  colleagues.  This,  however, 
did  not  deter  him  from  his  self-imposed  and  arduous 
work,  and  he  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding 
not  only  in  putting  an  end  to  the  terrible  evils,  but  also 
in  winning  back  the  confidence  of  even  his  enemies. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the 
main  features  of  the  history  of  the  first  Factory  Act. 
Earl  Grey  and  his  Cabinet  at  first  wilfully  obstructed  its 
progress.  Every  kind  of  Parliamentary  tactics  was 
brought  into  play  to  defeat  it.  A  Commission  was 
ultimately,  in  spite  of  Lord  Ashley’s  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition,  appointed,  although  he  knew  it  was  only  intended 
to  put  off  dealing  with  the  subject.  Lord  Althorp,  a  few 
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months  after,  made  an  attempt  to  shelve  the  bill  alto¬ 
gether  by  referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  In  this  he 
was  defeated,  as  Lord  Ashley  at  once  refused  to  accept 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Government.  In  doing 
so  his  lordship  asked :  “  Is  the  House  prepared  to  inflict 
on  young  females  only  thirteen  years  of  age  a  period  of 
labour  varying  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  ? 
The  whole  course  of  the  medical  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  goes  to  show  that  it  is  aosolutely  honi- 
fving  to  impose  on  young  females  a  period  of  labour  of 
more  than  ten  hours.  .  .  .  Does  the  noble  lord  think 
that  by  his  proposal  he  will  give  satisfaction  ?  Does  he 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  will  reconcile  conflicting 
opinions  ?  So  far  as  I  can  speak,  instead  of  giving  satis¬ 
faction,  it  will  spread  throughout  the  country  uncon¬ 
trollable  disgust.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  ‘  Strong  language.’] 
Yes,  my  language  is  strong,  but  not  stronger  than  the 
case  deserves.” 

That  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  such  a  law  may 
be  gathered  from  one  of  his  lordship’s  speeches  when, 
many  years  afterwards,  he  was  describing  a  visit  to  a 
factory,  he  said :  “  I  can  recollect,  in  the  early  periods 
of  this  movement,  waiting  at  the  factory  gates  to  see  the 
children  come  out,  and  a  set  of  sad,  dejected,  cadaverous 
creatures  they  were.  Then  one  asked,  ‘  Can  any  of  them 
reach  their  homes  alive?’  In  Bradford  especially  the 
proofs  of  long  and  cruel  toil  were  most  remarkable.  The 
cripples  and  distorted  forms  might  be  numbered  by 
hundreds,  perhaps  by  thousands.  A  friend  of  mine 
collected  a  vast  number  together  for  me :  the  sight  was 
most  piteous,  the  deformities  incredible.  They  seemed 
to  me,  such  were  their  crooked  shapes,  like  a  mass  of 
crooked  alphabets.” 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  passing  of  such  a  sweeping 
measure,  as  the  one  which  Lord  Ashley  had  been  able  to 
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what  was  called  “  non-intervention”  bet  ween  capita?  and 
labour,  the  charge  of  singling  out  one  class  of  labom  and 
not  another.  Instead  of  his  lordship  limiting  his  efforts 
to  one  class,  it  gradually  led  him  to  become  associated 
with  anything,  and  everything  which  he  saw  calculated 
to  lift  up  the  fallen,  or  benefit  those  most  needing  help 
and  sympathy. 


LORD  MELBOURNE. 


measure,  as  the  one  which  Lord  Ashley  -had  been  able  to 
accomplish,  would  please  everybody.  Good  as  it  was 
shown  to  be,  and  calculated  to  be  of  such  service  to  the 
poor,  the  rich  cotton  lords  of  the  North,  opposed  it  with 
all  their  might.  But  it  is  not  needful  to  reproduce  the 
arguments  which  were  at  that  time  brought  against 
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“  Few  save  the  poor  feel  for  the  poor  j 
The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  is  to  be  of  needful  rest 
And  needful  food  debarred. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal, 

With  small  pale  faces  round ; 

No  fire  upon  the  cold  damp  hearth 
When  snow  is  on  the  ground.” 

L.  E.  Landon. 

"IS  lordship  is  said  once  to  have  remarked, 
that  “  he  would  rather  he  the  President 
of  the  Ragged  School  than  of  the 
Royal  Academy,”  and,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  results,  we  may  truly  say, 
and  so  he  might,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  the  ornamental  figure-head  of 
such  an  institution.  Night  after 
night,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  practical  working  out  of  their 
plans.  It  was  a  far  nobler  thing  to  go  down,  as  his 
lordship  did,  among  the  lowliest,  and  reach  out  to 
them  a  helping  hand,  than  to  paint  the  most  beautiful 
figure  on  canvas.  It  was  a  grander  thing  to  send  a  ray 
of  real  sunlight  into  a  dark  and  dreary  home,  than  to 
depict  it  in  the  most  glaring  colours  with  a  brush.  It 
was  better  to  fill  the  houses  of  the  poor  with  happiness, 
than  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  wealthy,  with  the  choicest 
products  of  the  painter’s  art.  If  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  his  lordship  was  satisfied.  If  the  down-trodden 
could  he  raised,  if  the  defenceless  could  be  protected,  if 
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the  lost  could  be  saved,  that  was  enough.  To  do  this 
any  amount  of  toil  and  personal  sacrifice  was  cheer¬ 
fully  given.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  such  cases,  no 
real  limit  to  his  sympathy,  or  bounds  to  his  far- 
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reaching  devotion,  to  all  who  were  “  desolate  and  op¬ 
pressed,”  save  boundless  misery  itself.  To  “  comfort  and 
help  the  weak-hearted,  and  to  raise  up  them  that  fall,” 
was  the  one  aim  of  his  life.  He  agreed  with  one  who 
Rid,  “  ’Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  but  to  sup 
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port  them  after,”  and  thousands  could  he  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  who  would  gladly 
testify  that  they  had  received  their  first  impetus'onwards, 
towards  a  happier  and  better  life,  by  the  lessons  of  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance  which  they  learnt  at  his  feet. 
He  was  not  content  by  merely  giving  them  money  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  grasped  them  by  the  hand  to  help  to  rise 
up  to  their  feet,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  walk  alone. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  sacrificed  every  worldly  interest, 
and  turned  aside  from  every  alluring  path,  in  which  he 
might  have  attained  a  proud  position,  in  our  country’s 
history. 

When  Lord  Ashley  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  during  the  twenty-five  years  he  sat  there,  the  coun¬ 
try  had  to  pass  through  some  very  troublous  and  difficult 
experiences.  Poverty  and  destitution,  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes,  from  time  to  time  prevailed.  Now  and  then 
riots  and  outrages  of  the  most  fearful  character  occurred. 
The  poor  were  becoming  poorer,  and  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  outlook  was  anything  but  of  a  healthy  or  encouraging 
character. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  circumstances 
under  which  persons  have  been  led  to  devote  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  any  good  work,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr  Weylland, 
who  for  a  long  period  of  thirty-six  years  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  whose  record  is 
all  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  shows  again,  how 
often  it  is,  that  little  and  unexpected  trifles  lead  to  great 
issues.  Mr.  Weylland  was  a  missionary  at  that  time^ 
and  also  a  teacher  in  the  Lisson  Grove  Ragged  School, 
where  he  and  others  like-minded,  were  trying  to  gather 
in,  and  educate  some  of  the  roughest,  and  most  neglected 
of  the  Arab  children  of  the  locality.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  teach  such  little  savages,  and  many  of  the  first 
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teachers  became  weary  in  well-doing.  They  received, 
however,  great  encouragement  from  Lord  Ashley,  who 
consented  to  support  by  his  presence  the  opening  meeting. 
Mr.  Weylland  at  the  close  was  requested  to  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman,  but  having  never 
before  spoken  in  public,  he  felt  nervous  as,  with  a  flushed 
face,  he  tried  to  say,  “  that  the  presence  of  our  leader 
will  nerve  us  to  duty,  and  keep  us  faithful  to  the  trust. 
The  applause  of  the  teacher,  however,  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  his  own  courage.  But  it  was  greatly  intensified 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  his  lordship  lingered 
behind,  and  then,  offering  his  hand,  said  to  the  timid 
but  earnest  young  man,  “  Come  and  see  me,  as  I  should 
like  to  know  you.”  This  was  even  surpassed  when,  on 
going  to  Grosvenor  Square  a  few  days  after  to  call  upon 
his  lordship,  he  was  met  with  a  cordial  smile,  when  aston¬ 
ishment  was  expressed  at  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon 
such  a  person  in  his  humble  position.  Judge,  however, 
of  his  joy  to  hear  the  following  hearty  invitation  given 
him:  “I  should  like,”  said  Lord  Ashley,  “to  know  all  the 
workers  in  the  good  cause,  but  as  this  is  impossible,  I 
make  friends  with  a  few,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
occasionally  come  and  see  me.”  The  wish  was  complied 
with,  and  as  the  years  passed  away,  and  old  workers 
with  them,  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  lordship  s  life. 

The  first  Bagged  School  in  Westminster  commenced 
its  operations  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  was  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
districts  in  London.  It  has  been  called  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  Bagged  School  crusade.  A  poor  tinker  assisted  its 
first  teacher,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  could  be 
found  to  help  in  the  work  of  teaching  about  forty 
children,  whose  tattered  clothes,  dirty  faces  and  hands, 
and  uncombed  hair,  made  them  look  more  like  wild 
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beasts  than  human  beings.  No  respectable  person  ever 
ventured  down  the  locality,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  any 
one  to  venture  to  do  so.  The  police  now  and  then  had  a 
struggle  with  the  roughs,  and  on  one  occasion  forty  of 
them  were  driven  out  of  Old  Pye  Street,  while  trying  to 
catch  a  thief.  Lord  Shaftesbury  ultimately,  with  the 
help  of  others,  bought  a  low  public-house  at  the  corner 
of  Pear  Street,  Duck  Lane,  and  during  the  time  of  its 
being  transformed  into  a  Workman’s  Institute  the  men 
employed  in  the  work  came  upon  nearly  a  bushel  of 
counterfeit  gold  and  silver  coins  concealed  behind  one 
of  the  walls.  In  1851  George  Wilson  wrote  :  “  Here 
were  children  who  knew  not  that  they  ever  had  a  father, 
and  who  were  taught  and  driven  to  plunder  to  procure 
money  for  a  drunken  and  debauched  woman  to  get  gin. 
Here  were  children  of  tender  age  banded  together  to 
‘prig,’  as  they  called  it,  to  exist,  and  experiencing  all 
the  art  and  cunning  of  aged  adepts  to  prevent  detection. 
Here  were  schools  to  teach  the  art  of  conveyancing  or 
thieving,  and  regular  colleges  to  reward  the  experts  with 
degrees  of  honour,  and  admit  them  to  the  science  and 
pursuits  of  their  seniors,  according  to  their  ascertained 
proficiency  in  crime.”  Such  was  the  kind  of  place  into 
which  his  lordship  went  to  do  some  good. 

Up  in  a  hayloft  over  a  cowshed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
low  rookeries  of  St.  Giles’s  a  small  band  of  earnest  men 
met  in  April,  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
could  be  done  to  provide  a  special  school  for  the  children 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  These  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  Bagged  School  Union. 
Lord  Ashley  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  chairman  from 
the  reputation  he  had  made  in  connection  with  his 
labours  on  behalf  of  factory  children.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  in  June, 
1845,  until  1885,  the  earl  presided  over  the  Annual 
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Meeting,  except  the  last,  when  he  was  absent  through  ill- 
health.  Never  was  he  seen  to  better  advantage,  or  ap¬ 
peared  more  at  home,  than  when  among  the  children 
thus  gathered  together. 

It  was  no  easy  work  in  the  opening  days  to  deal  with 
these  waifs  and  strays.  The  teaching  was  often  preceded 
by  so  much  uproar  that  the  service  of  love  by  the 
teachers  was  often  described  as  a  service  of  danger.  The 
children  in  these  days  no  more  resembled  ordinary  day- 
school  children  “  than  the  cows  of  Buenos  Ayres  resem¬ 
bled  those  of  Devonshire.”  Ignorance  so  largely  contri¬ 
buted  to  crime  that,  in  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
1845,  no  less  than  14,887  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
were  arrested  in  London  alone.  Other  facts  given  by 
Lord  Ashley  were  equally  suggestive  in  regard  to  2,345 
children  who  were  taught  in  15  schools.  He  said :  “  We 
find  that  162  confess  that  they  have  been  in  prison,  46 
have  run  away  from  their  homes,  179  sleep  in  lodging- 
houses  (the  chief  sinks  of  iniquity  in  the  metropolis), 
253  live  by  begging,  216  have  no  shoes  or  stockings,  280 
have  no  cap,  hat,  .or  bonnet,  101  have  no  body  linen,  240 
never  sleep  in  beds,  68  are  the  children  of  convicts,  125 
have  stepmothers,  and  306  have  lost  one  or  both  parents 
— a  large  proportion  have  lost  both. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Ragged  Schools,  to  counteract,  and,  if  possible, 
overcome  it,  nor  was  the  evil  confined  to  London.  Town 
and  country  were  alike  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  their 
influence.  These  ragged  Arabs  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
roamed  over  the  country  places  in  the  fine  warm  weather 
of  summer,  and  then  in  the  cold  of  the  winter  months 
they  returned  to  London  for  warmth.  It  was  at  times 
discouraging  to  hear  from  apathetic  and  indifferent 
people  the  question,  “  What  are  your  teachers  going  to 
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do  with  such  children  when  they  are  educated  ?”  But 
Lord  Ashley  used  to  reply,  “  What  will  be  done  with  them 
if  they  are  not  educated  ?  They  are  not  soap  bubbles  or 
peach  blossoms,  things  that  can  be  puffed  away  by  the 
breath  of  a  suckling ;  they  are  the  seeds  of  future  gene¬ 
rations.”  The  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of  saving 
them  was  enough  to  stir  up  every  lawful  desire  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  among  a  class  that  were  wonderfully 
more  numerous  than  many  people  ever  supposed  were 
existing. 

For  forty  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Bagged  School  movement,  his  zeal  and  devotion 
on  behalf  of  such  neglected  children  being  unchanged  to 
the  end.  At  the  very  last  meeting  of  the  Union  at 
which  he  presided,  he  said  :  “  I  have  said  it  before,  and  I 
will  say  it  again,  so  long  as  ragged  children  remain  in 
our  land,  so  long  you  must  have  a  Bagged  School 
system.  How  long  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
the  wiseacres  of  the  country,  were  before  they  came  to 
the  national  system  of  education  in  1870  !  Before  that 
time  I  heard  comments  on  the  Bagged  School  system, 
but  I  invariably  replied,  ‘  I  do  not  claim  it  to  be  perfect, 
but  we  are  acting  while  you  are  deliberating ;  we  are 
doing  something  while  you  are  doing  nothing.’  ” 

In  the  following  touching  and  weighty  words  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  Conference,  held  in  1883,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  for  furthering  the  work  of  Bagged 
Schools  : 

“  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  determination  you  have 
shown,  and  so  well  expressed,  to  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  Bagged  School  Union,  and  to  extend  its  operations 
in  bringing  light  and  liberty  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  languish  in  darkness  and  bondage.  I  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express  my  high  admiration  to  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  began  their  noble  career,  in  very 
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different  ways  from  now,  unmindful  of  personal  danger, 
entering  into  places  obnoxious  'to  physical  sense,  and 
moral  sens6,  in  order  to  bring  poor  miserable  children  to 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  raise  them  from  the  sad 
and  terrible  condition  in  which  they  were  then  found. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  operations  of  the  School 
Board,  and  we  rejoice  in  them,  but  just  where  they  fail 
we  step  in.  The  spirit  of  the  Ragged  School  was  never 
better  represented  than  in  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  R. 
Johnson,  when  he  said  to-day  that  the  idea  of  Ragged 
Schools  is  parental  from  first  to  last,  for  these  good 
teachers  have  taken  to  thousands  of  children  the  places 
of  parents,  and  teaching  to  these  children  that  domestic 
sympathy,  and  knowledge,  and  love  which  could  never 
have  been  acquired  by  them  in  the  miserable  places  they 
call  home.  No  system  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
could  ever  have  done  what  these  God-like  teachers  have 
done.  By  these  means  the  children  have  been  taught 
the  first  principles  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  morality, 
and  have  been  trained  to  become  honest  and  good 
citizens  in  this  world,  as  well  as  trained  for  the  world 
which  is  to  come.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  large  numbers  of  such 
boys  and  girls  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  enjoyed  a 
mother’s  love  or  a  father’s  cai’e.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  deserted  while  young,  and,  amid  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  others  who  are  cared  for,  they  run 
wild  on  the  streets  with  no  one  to  tell  them  what  better 
to  do.  Naturally  they  get  their  living  how  they  can. 
If  nothing  better  offers,  they  steal  or  beg,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Over  and  over  again  men  have  been  discovered 
who,  under  the  guise  of  keeping  a  lodging-house,  have 
had  an  academy  for  training  boys  to  pick  pockets, 
break  into  houses,  &c.  A  well-known  minister  long 
since  dead,  named  Rev.  John  Branch,  but  who,  in  con- 
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junction  with.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  Ragged  School  movement  in  its 
early  days,  once  said,  when  pleading  its  interests :  “  If 
you  want  thoroughly  to  understand  the  class  of  children 
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who  come  within  the  operations  of  this  society,  you  must 
not  only  go  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  where  they  are  con¬ 
gregated  together,  you  must  go  and  see  them  in  their 
dens  of  infamy  at  home— in  the  court,  the  alley,  the 
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cellar,  tire  garret — and  there  see,  as  I  have  seen,  fifteen 
juvenile  thieves,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  governed  by  a  captain  of  twenty-two 
years  old,  sent  out  upon  their  nightly  patrol,  and  living 
upon  the  better  classes  of  society.” 

Many  others  were  hired  to  walk  the  dreary  streets 
in  company  with  some  brutalised  man  and  woman  to 
help  to  enlist  sympathy  from  the  passers-by,  so  that  a 
drunken  mother  might  be  able  to  spend  the  proceeds  at 
night  in  gin,  while  they  were  sent  supperless  to  sleep  on 
a  bundle  of  straw,  in  some  filthy  cellar  or  dark  room. 

As  we  are  now  able  to  rejoice  at  the  wonderful  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made,  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
boys  thus  rescued  from  the  streets,  and  reclaimed  from 
a  vicious  course  of  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that 
there  should  have  ever  been  any  doubt  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  being  done.  But  such  was  really  the  case. 
Opposition  instead  of  co-operation  came  from  most  un¬ 
likely  quarters.  Even  the  late  Henry  Mayhew,  in 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  afterwards  he 
expanded  into  his  able  and  well-known  book,  “  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor,”  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Ragged  Schools  were,  so  far  from  exercising  any 
influence  of  a  reformatory  character,  actually  creators  of 
crime !  Education,  as  promoted  by  ardent  philan¬ 
thropists  like  Lord  Ashley  and  others,  he  said, 
instead  of  being  a  boon,  was  “  productive  of  more 
injury  than  benefit  to  the  community,”  and  as  a  proof 
he  quoted  the  case  of  a  boy  as  saying,  “  I  shouldn’t 
have  been  a  thief  but  for  the  Ragged  School,  I  know  I 
shouldn’t.”  He  also  gave  the  testimony  of  a  police¬ 
man  concerning  the  boys  in  the  following  words : 
“  On  leaving  school  their  behaviour  is  very  disorderly ; 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  benefited.”  It  was  against 
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such  expressions  of  opposition  and  mistrust  that  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  Ragged  School  movement  had  to 
contend,  and  at  length  were  able  to  put  them  to  silence 
by  the  grand  results  which  followed  their  efforts. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1797,  a  little  more  than 
three  years  before  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  born,  another 
person  entered  the  world,  who  was  to  become  associated 
with  him  in  a  manner  which  at  one  time  resembled  the 
deep  attachment  which  Jonathan  and  David  had  to  each 
other.  His  name  was  plain  Joseph  Payne.  After  being 
educated  at  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to 
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the  bar  in  1825,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
just  at  the  time  when  Lord  Ashley  also  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time.  Neither  of 
them  ever  thought  that  circumstances  were  so  moving, 
that  ere  many  years  they  would  be  so  much  thrown 
together.  But  so  it  was.  For  some  years  Mr.  Payne 
had  a  considerable  practice  and  lived  in  the  Temple. 
When  first  the  Ragged  School  movement  commenced  he 
was  in  middle  life,  but  his  wonderful  tact  in  speaking, 
and  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy,  soon  made  him  the 
most  popular  of  its  advocates,  and  the  mention  of  Coun- 
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sellor  Payne  as  one  of  the  speakers,  was  always  enough  to 
draw  a  large  attendance.  It  was  at  that  time  when  his 
friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  began.  No  Ragged 
School  meeting  was  considered  complete  without  they  were 
both  present  to  advocate  its  claims.  He  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  in  1845.  The 
magazine  of  the  society  truly  said  :  “He  did  not  wait 
for  success  before  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  movement, 
but  when  the  pioneers  were  regarded  either  as  fools  or 
fanatics,  his  money,  his  speech,  and  his  pen,  were  readily 
given  in  its  support.” 

Among  the  gifts  which  he  specially  prized  was  a  Bible, 
the  gift  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  was  always  on  his  study, 
table,  and  he  became  a  diligent  student  of  its  contents. 
It  was  owing  to  the  influence  which  its  counsels  had 
over  his  mind  and  heart,  that  he  became  so  much  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy.  He  was  raised  to 
the  bench,  and  became  as  well  known  as  Judge  Payne,  as 
he  had  been  as  Counsellor.  He  occupied  his  place  at  the 
Middlesex  Session  on  March  28th,  1870,  but  on  the 
following  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  to  start  again  to 
his  duties,  feeling  giddy,  he  returned  to  his  room,  and 
shortly  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  passed  away, 
to  his  reward. 

A  few  years  after  (in  1876)  Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  the 
following  reminiscences  of  his  friend,  which  will  give  a 
clearer  view  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
them : 

His  lordship  said :  “  There  are  many  yet  alive  who 
can  speak  with  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  various 
qualities  of  our  friend  Joseph  Payne,  there  are  few  who 
can  say  so  much  as  I  can  in  reference  to  that  chief  effort 
of  his  mind,  and  the  deepest  affection  of  his  heart,  the 
physical,  social,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  most 
forgotten  and  destitute  children  of  the  metropolis.  The 
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greater  the  degradation,  the  more  forlorn  their  condition, 
the  livelier  seemed  to  be  his  energy  in  their  behalf,  which 
he  manifested  by  ceaseless  intellectual  activity  in  the 
devotion  of  his  rightful  hours  of  repose,  after  the  profes¬ 
sional  labours  of  the  day,  to  humorous  and  appropriate 
speeches,  to  songs  and  ‘  tail-pieces,’  as  he  called  them, 
oftentimes  effusions  of  singular  merit ;  and,  above  all, 
to  earnest  and  hearty  prayer  in  the  solitude  of  his 
home. 

“  No  one  contributed  more  perhaps,  none  so  much,  to 
raise  and  maintain  the  public  sympathy  with  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  ragged  children.  His  various  and 
pointed  stories,  by  way  of  illustration,  gave,  in  his 
singular  power  of  narrative,  wonderful  life  to  the  many 
meetings  he  attended ;  and  every  one  was  struck  by  the 
neat  and  dexterous  faculty  he  possessed  of  bringing  the 
wise  humorousness  of  his  anecdotes  to  an  instructive 
and  moral  issue. 

“  Doubtless  his  stories  were  often  repeated.  Never¬ 
theless  there  was,  at  all  times,  a  freshness  about  them  ; 
and  he  spoke,  be  it  remembered,  to  several  audiences  in 
succession.  As  he  and  I  were  constantly  on  the  same 
platform  we  had  a  mutual  understanding ;  I  was  to 
accept  the  reiteration  of  his  stories,  he  the  reiteration 
of  my  speeches.  I  made,  I  think,  the  better  bargain  ; 
for,  to  the  last,  his  stories  interested  myself  and  others, 
but  I  cannot  think  that  he  could  have  said,  certainly  he 
could  not  have  thought,  the  same  of  my  speeches. 

“  Those  who  are  assured  that  the  affairs  of  men  are 
ordered  by  a  wise,  considerate,  and  superintending 
Providence,  will  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
such  a  man  as  our  friend  was  called  to  the  work,  and 
specially  adapted  for  it.  The  conception  itself  of  the 
Ragged  School  was  from  above.  The  aggressive  moAe- 
ment  on  the  repulsive  and  almost  unknown  classes,  the 
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principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  end  to  winch  it 
was  devoted,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  were 
all  in  harmony  with  its  origin.  Very  little  people,  as  the 
world  would  regard  them,  were  enabled,  by  God’s 
blessing,  to  do  a  great  work,  and  for  a  time  the  ‘  desert 
rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  a  rose  ;’  but,  like  other  roses, 
it  had  its  time  of  bud,  of  flower,  and  decay  ;  and  we  are 
approaching  the  time  when  it  will  be  finally  gathered 
and  put  out  of  sight,  as  he  was  in  Highgate  Churchyard 
amidst  the  leaves  and  hymns  of  hundreds  of  those  little 
things  who,  both  for  this  life  and  for  the  next,  had 
learned  from  him  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding. 

“  Throughout  his  whole  career  in  this  labour  of  love 
his  courage  was  ever  undaunted,  and  his  perseverance 
never  at  fault ;  he  was  ‘  no  respecter  of  persons,’  for 
whether  he  figured  away  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall, 
or  in  the  lowest  and  darkest  slums  of  Whitechapel,  he 
always  did  his  best ;  the  roars  of  laughter  from  a  number 
of  the  most  wretched  children  seemed  to  give  him  quite 
as  much  pleasure  as  any  approval  from  a  more  refined 
audience  ;  and  he  retired  from  the  room,  as  few  can  ever 
say,  with  his  desires  accomplished  and  his  ambition 
satisfied. 

“  There  are  many  proverbial  sayings,  such  as  ‘  the 
hour  and  the  man,’  ‘  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,’ 
and  the  like — all  of  them  have  a  special  applicability  to 
our  friend.  The  work  was  peculiar,  and  the  man  was  so 
too  ;  he  pleased  every  one  alike — committees,  teachers, 
children,  and  audiences.  Half  the  orators  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  England  would,  as  compared  with  him  for 
such  a  duty,  have  been  ‘  fish  out  of  water.’  He  was  just 
as  Jonah’s  gourd;  he  was  raised  up  for  a-purpose  ;  he 
gave  comfort  and  shelter  while  he  lasted,  and  departed 
when  his  share  of  the  work  was  done.  That  work  was 
noble  and  Christian.  It  was  to  seek  the  temporal  and 
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eternal  welfare  of  the  outcasts  of  society,  of  the  refuse 
of  mankind.  And  here  he  surpassed  all  modern  philo¬ 
sophers  in  his  bold  assertion  that  the  intellectual  part  of 
man  was  subordinate  to  the  spiritual;  that  education 
was  in  one  aspect  a  force,  in  another  a  peril,  when 
severed  from  religion ;  and  that  if  you  could  give  but 
little,  that  little  should  be  of  the  ‘  one  thing  needful.’  I 
can  well  imagine  the  mixture  of  terror  and  contempt 
with  which  he  would  have  regarded  the  decrees  of  the 
School  Board ;  and  his  astonishment  also  when  he  had 
read  the  names  of  some  of  the  functionaries  by  whom 

those  decrees  had  been  issued . Parliament, 

all  powerful  with  rates,  taxes,  numerous  officials,  and 
compulsory  attendance,  cannot  recall  the  scattered 
teachers,  restore  the  confidence  of  the  wild  and  timid 
children,  renew  the  combination  of  love  and  common 
sense,  that  grappled  with  and  overcame  unnumbered 
difficulties.  Still  less  can  it  make  the  statutes  and  methods 
of  the  official  rule  a  substitute  for  fervent  zeal  and 
ingrained  piety,  that  sought,  and  saw,  in  everything  the 
work  of  Christ.  And  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  such  an  effort  really  formed  a  part  of  their 
deliberation,  they  would  never,  I  am  confident,  find 
again  for  their  purpose  another  such  a  man  as  Joseph 
Payne.” 

If  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  such  a  high  regard  for  Judge 
Payne,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  aid  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Ragged  School  movement,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Judge  Payne,  entertained  similar  sentiments  towards  his 
lordship,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1852.  After  apologising 
for  again  reappearing,  after  having  the  previous  year 
resolved  to  retire  from  platform  service,  he  said  :  “  I 
shall  offer  an  apology,  I  shall  utter  a  doxology,  I  shall 
stand  at  a  station,  I  shall  take  an  observation,  and  I 
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shall  ask  for  a  donation.”  He  had  given  his  apology, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  doxology  was 
“  for  two  things  ;  one  that  we  have  new  friends,  and  the 
other  that  we  do  not  lose  our  old  ones.  I  am  glad,  I 
say,  that  we  retain  our  old  friends,  and  that  we  are 
fighting  under  the  same  leader,  who,  though  he  has 
changed  his  name,  has  not  changed  his  spirit.  At  the 
last  meeting  the  chair  was  announced  to  be  taken  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.  Although  he  is  now  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  I  think  he  is  still  entitled  to  keep 
the  letters  M.P.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  for  these  reasons : 
His  manner  is  Pleasing ;  his  method  is  Popular ;  his  mind 
is  Pious  ;  his  merits  are  Patent ;  he  is  a  model  Peer. 

I  shall  now  stand  at  a  station.  You  have  all  travelled 
by  railways,  and  you  know  when  the  steam  is  up,  and 
the  train  is  in  motion,  an  individual  stands  at  a  part  of 
the  line  with  his  arm  extended  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  machinery,  but  he  merely  stands  at  a  certain 
spot  to  give  a  signal  that  a  train  may  go  forward.  This 
is  my  position  to-night.  My  Lord  Shaftesbury,  my  friend 
Dr.  Beaumont,  and  others,  have  been  getting  the  steam 
up,  and  the  train  is  going  along  gloriously.  I  have  only 
to  stand  here  and  stretch  out  my  arm  and  say,  ‘  Forward  ! 
Forward !  Forward,  for  the  love  of  England ;  forward, 
for  the  love  of  sinners ;  forward,  for  the  love  of  self ; 
forward,  for  the  love  of  God  !  Let  this  train,  the  Ragged 
School  movement,  with  its  multitudes  of  immortal  pas¬ 
sengers,  go  gloriously  on  its  way  through  the  cuttings  of 
patience,  under  the  tunnels  of  perseverance,  over  the 
bridges  of  faith,  along  the  viaducts  of  hope,  safe  to  that 
celestial  terminus  where  the  gates  are  of  gold,  and 
which  ‘  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.’  I  shall 
take  an  observation.  You  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  making  an  observation  and  taking  an 
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observation.  Taking  an  observation  is  a  nautical  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  you  use  a  particular  instrument.  Now,  in 
the  observation  I  take  I  see  four  things.  I  see  Incdh- 
gruity,  Assiduity,  Ingenuity,  and  Perpetuity.  I  see 
Incongruity  ;  There  is  an  Incongruity  between  the  educa¬ 
tion  we  are  striving  to  give  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
filth  of  the  houses  in  which  these  lower  classes  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  dwell.  You  know  the  story  of  the  Augean 
stable.  Nobody  could  clean  it,  till  Hercules  turned  the 
course  of  the  river  through  it,  and  thus  swept  away  the 
filth.  Now  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair  is  the  modern 
Hercules,  and  he  is  turning  the  river  of  the  Ragged 
School  movement,  the  river  of  truth,  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  through  this  Augean  stable.  I  see 
Assiduity :  There  is  a  great  spirit  of  diligence  to  be 
found  in  our  Ragged  Schools.  The  boys  are  diligent 
and  the  girls  are  diligent ;  and  we  have  every  day  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  diligence  brought  before  us.  I  see  In¬ 
genuity  :  I  heard  an  instance  of  it  the  other  day  which 
delighted  me.  A  boy  named  Denis  Murphy  had  a  hole 
in  his  trousers,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  tailor  to 
mend  it,  so  he  set  to  work  to  do  it  himself.  But  he 
could  not  buy  the  needles  and  thread,  and  he  thought  to 
himself  of  a  shop  where  needles  were  sold,  and  he  went  one 
morning  early  to  see  if  any  were  swept  out  into  the  streets 
among  the  dust.  He  picked  up  two  needles  there ;  but 
then  he  wanted  some  thread,  and  he  went  and  took 
one  of  the  needles  and  offered  it  for  a  needleful  of 
thread.  The  exchange  was  made,  and  having  obtained 
what  he  required,  he  mended  his  trousers.  Now,  was 
not  that  Ingenuity  ?  And  did  not  that  lad  deserve  to 
be  supported  ?  I  see  Perpetuity  :  Our  case  is  not  the 
case  of  a  day,  of  a  week,  of  a  month,  or  of  a  year ;  it  will 
last  a  long  time.  There  is  also  Perpetuity  in  the  higher 
and  better  world.  A  converted  heathen,  you  know,  was 
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tasked,  ‘  Wliat  is  religion  ?’  and  lie  put  one  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  pointed  the  other  to  the  sky,  and  said,  ‘  Some¬ 
thing  good  is  here — something  better  up  there.’  That  is 
what  we  aim  to  teach  these  children.  We  want  to  give 
something  good  in  the  heart,  and  something  better  in 
the  heaven  above.  I  shall  confer  a  decoration  :  It  is  a 
modern  case  ;  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  (referring  to  the  one  in  Hyde  Park 
in  1851,  where  1,223  boys  and  girls  from  Ragged  Schools 
were  taken  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
other  friends),  and  it  is  expressed  by  the  letters  0.  B., 
which  you  know  denote  Companion  of  the  Bath ;  but  I 
think  they  also  denote  a  Ragged  School  teacher,  and  for 
these  reasons:  They  catch  the  bad,  they  clothe  the 
base,  they  comfort  the  bereaved,  they  count  them 
brethren,  they  carry  them  Bibles,  they  cleanse  their 
bodies,  they  cultivate  their  brains,  they  control  them 
blandly,  they  contribute  to  them  bountifully,  they 
convey  them  benignantly,  and,  in  return,  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  benevolent,  and  are  called  benefactors.  I  now 
ask  for  a  donation.”  This  was  followed  by  some  verses, 
entitled  “  Shout  for  the  Ragged  School  movement,  shout !” 
such  as  Judge  Payne  was  accustomed  to  finish  each  of  his 
speeches  with,  and  which  became  known  as  “  tail  pieces,” 
over  2,480  of  which  were  given  at  different  times. 

Again,  in  1855,  when  addressing  a  similar  meeting', 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair,  he  told  them  that 
out  of  1,608  speeches,  299  of  them  had  been  on  behalf  c  f 
Ragged  Schools ;  he  therefore  felt  great  difficulty  la 
getting  new  matter,  still  he  saw  “  old  friends  and  new 
faces,  old  jewels  in  new  cases,  old  gifts  with  new  graces, 
old  feet  with  new  paces.  The  first  of  these  referred  to  many 
in  the  audience.  The  second  had  special  reference  to  the 
chairman.  The  third  was  a  book-marker,  worked  by  a 
Ragged  School  girl.  The  fourth  pointed  to  the  Ragged 
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School  movement.  It  progressed  so  fast  that  lie,  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  had  a  difficulty  to  keep  up 
with  it.  Photography  was  all  the  rage  in  the  present 
day,  and  he  supposed  there  was  not  a  person  on  the  plat¬ 
form  who  had  not  had  his  likeness  taken  except  himself, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  was  handsome  enough  unless  he 
had  been  dressed  in  his  Ragged  School  dress,  and  that 
was  now  worn  out.”  After  saying  this  he  then  gave 
them  “  a  picture  of  Ragged  School  children,  and  Ragged 
School  teachers  as  seen  in  protographic  light.”  From 
these  they  would  learn  that  “  The  children  were  pre¬ 
cocious  and  ferocious,  mendacious  and  capacious,  odd  in 
attitude  but  great  in  gratitude,  always  tameable  and 
never  irreclaimable.  The  teachers  were  self  deniers, 
Pope  defiers,  careful  walkers  and  cheerful  talkers,  active 
lenders  and  humble  defenders,  breakers  of  fetters  and 
good  money  getters.”  He  then  went  on  to  tell  them, 
that  looking  over  a  letter  he  had  received  in  1848  from 
a  boy  who  had  emigrated  out  of  the  Ragged  School 
with  others,  he  found  one  sentence  in  which  he  promised 
to  name  the  best  sheep  on  the  farm  after  Lord  Ashley 
and  Counsellor  Payne,  and  he  added  :  “  There  was  no 
knowing  to  what  extent  that  had  been  carried  out ;  and 
for  aught  he  could  tell,  his  lordship  and  himself  might 
have  these  peaceful  representatives  feeding  in  large 
numbers  in  the  green  fields  of  Australia.  But  what 
was  better  still,  when  the  noble  lord  and  himself  had 
done  standing  upon  platforms,  they  might  be  -trans¬ 
planted  to  the  better  and  brighter  world,  and  there  be 
feeding  upon  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still 
waters'.” 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  every  kind  of  opposition  was 
given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul 
was  in  the  movement.  Speaking  at  Exeter  Hall  on 
behalf  of  the  Union,  he  described  it  as  “  a-pulling-up- 
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by-the-roots-society,  a-looking-every-way-society,  a-send- 
ing-to-the-fountain-society,  and  a-sent-blessing-to-mo- 
fchers- society.  It  looked  backward  for  encouragement, 
around  for  information,  forward  for  incitement,  and 
upward  for  support,”  and  be  added  to  tke  children — 

“  May  you  be  taugbt,  may  you  be  fed ; 

May  you  in  wisdom’s  way  be  led ; 

May  you  bo  bappy,  night  and  day, 

In  spite  of  all  Mayhew  can  say. 

“  May  you  from  filthy  homes  be  freefl 
May  you  improving  parents  see ; 

May  you  grow  wise,  and  good,  and  strong, 

Till  Mayhew  o  wns  that  he  was  wrong.” 

One  of  tke  secrets  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  success  as  a 
philanthropist  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
fully  satisfied  with  second-hand  reports.  He  was  ready  to 
listen  to  what  others  had  to  say,  but  when  he  had  heard 
them,  his  practice  was  to  go  and  see  for  himself  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  once  illustrated  this  at  a  drawing-room 
meeting  of  the  Eagged  School  Union,  when  he  related 
that  “  some  years  since  he  received  a  letter  from  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  New  Cut,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  condition  of  his  parish,  and  asking  advice  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  I  wrote  in  reply,  ‘  Dear  Sir, — 
I  must  see  this  patient  and  feel  his  pulse  before  I  can 
give  advice.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  visit  your 
parish  and  see  what  can  be  done.’  ”  His  lordship  added, 
“  I  visited  his  parish,  and  spent  some  days  in  my  in¬ 
vestigations.  I  had  seen  much  of  the  condition  of 
the  poorest  classes,  but  I  had  scarcely  ever  before 
witnessed  such  a  state  of  things.  Turning  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  the  clergyman,  I  said,  “  Well,  my  good  friend, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  start  a  Eagged  School.’ 
‘  That  is  all  very  well,’  he  replied,  ‘  but  how  is  it  to  be 
done  ?’  ■  Leave  that  to  me,’  I  said,  ‘  I  have  some  friends. 
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and  I  will  get  the  money.’  We  set  to  work,  and  soon 
Jiad  a  Eagged  School  in  operation.  It  went  on  success¬ 
fully,  notwithstanding  the  roughs  did  all  they  could  to 
hinder  it ;  and  such  were  the  beneficial  results,  that 
before  two  years  had  passed  the  clergyman  felt  justified 
in  taking  another  step  in  advance,  and  arranged  for  open- 
air  services.  He  announced  his  intention  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  had,  however,  great 
misgivings  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  outsiders.  He 
held  his  service,  and  soon  after  came  to  my  house  to  give 
his  experience  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy.  ‘How,’  I 
said,  ‘tell  me  how  you  got  on.’  ‘I  will,’  he  replied. 
‘  At  the  time  appointed  I  went  to  the  court  named.  It 
was  crammed.  I  looked  round  me  when  I  began,  and  to 
my  consternation  and  horror  I  saw  in  the  very  front 
some  six  or  seven  of  the  most  notorious  drunkards  and 
worst  characters  in  the  locality.  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  I  felt  sure  that  they  were  there  for  mischief.  I 
prayed  God  to  give  me  courage,  and  then  I  spoke  as  best 
I  could.  They  were  remarkably  quiet.  After  I  had 
done  I  mingled  among  the  men  that  remained  behind, 
and  said  to  the  foremost  of  them,  ‘  You  will  excuse  me, 
but  you  cannot  suppose  I  am  ignorant  of  your  character. 
What  has  made  our  meeting  so  quiet  and  orderly  ?’  His 
reply  was,  ‘Well,  parson,  I’ll  tell  you.  Afore  you 
come  nobody  showed  any  kindness  to  poor  little  ’uns, 
leaving  them  in  their  misery.  But,  ever  since  you  come, 
youive  tried  to  do  good  to  the  children.  When  we  heard 
you  was  a-goin’  to  have  an  open-air  service,  we  said, 

{  There’ll  be  a  lot  of  rough  chaps  there.  Come  along, 
chaps.  We’ll  go  to  the  service  and  see  the  parson  has 
fair  play.’  ” 

That  good  had  resulted  from  such  efforts,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  the  Committee  of  the  Eagged  School 
Union  said  in  their  report  for  1855.  They  said:  “  The 
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remedial  efforts  of  the  last  few  years,  including  as  tliey 
do  the  labours  of  the  City  Mission,  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission,  the  breaking-up  of  vile  rookeries,  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  common  lodging-houses,  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  the  enlightened  legislation,  have  done  much 
towards  bringing  about  an  improved  state  of  the  body 
politic.  The  criminal  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
show  a  gradual  and  pleasing  diminution  of  convictions 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  state  of  education, 
however,  of  the  criminal  class  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
appears  from  the  same  returns  that  in  1853,  out  of  3,613 
persons  convicted  of  crime,  1,079  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  2,265  could  only  do  so  imperfectly,  leaving 
only  269  of  the  entire  number,  or  1  in  14,  who  could 
read  with  intelligence,  and  write  a  legible  and  business¬ 
like  hand.  Although  much  has  been  done  in  preventing 
crime  and  reforming  the  criminal,  yet  very  much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  still  many  plague  spots  in  this 
city  of  cities,  sending  forth  their  pestiferous  influences, 
and  polluting  the  moral  atmosphere.  And  although  . 
such  spots  may  seem  very  undesirable,  in  many  respects, 
as  spheres  for  voluntary  effort,  yet  these  are  the  very 
places  in  which  your  Committee  and  those  associated 
with  them  delight  to  labour.” 

It  is,  however,  important  that  it  should  be  known  that 
the  title  “  liagged  School”  has  an  elastic  meaning.  It 
embraces  many  beneficent  agencies  for  fostering  the 
welfare  of  the  very  poor,  including  Sunday  Schools,  with 
about  40,000  children  in  average  attendance,  but  50,000 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  more  or  less  amenable  to  the 
friendly  influence  and  help  of  the  Christian  teacher; 
Day  Schools  and  Night  Schools,  each  of  which  have 
some  5,000  in  attendance ;  Industrial  Classes,  chiefly  for 
girls,  having  over  2,000  in  attendance.  There  are  nearly 
400  Shoeblacks,  Youths’  Institutes,  combining  recreation 
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with  instruction,  having  some  1,110  members ;  Bands 
of  Hope,  with  5,000  members ;  and  Temperance  Societies 
for  adults.  A  Hay  in  the  Country  is  given  to  about 
6,000  children,  besides  which  two  Country  Homes  give 
a  fortnight’s  rest  and  recreation  to  528  children  ;  32 
Lending  Libraries,  with  30,570  volumes.  Besides  these 
there  are  Creches,  or  Infants’  Nurseries  ;  Maternity 
Societies  ;  Dorcas  Meetings  ;  Soup  Kitchens  ;  Robin 
Dinners ;  Penny  Banks ;  Clothing  Clubs ;  Boot  and 
Shoe  Clubs  ;  Loan  Club ;  Magic  Lantern  Entertain¬ 
ments  ;  Drum  and  Fife  Bands ;  Services  of  Song ; 
Cricketing ;  Swimming  Baths  ;  Gymnasium,  &c. 

In  this  way  not  only  are  children  educated,  so  far  as 
learning  to  read  is  concerned,  but  trained  to  habits  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Thrift,  Sobriety,  Health,  and  a  host  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  lessons.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find,  in  an 
appeal  made  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  the  following  touching  tribute  paid  to  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  work  :  “  Lord  Ashley  took  up  the  cause  in  its  inci¬ 
pient  stage,  and  remained  the  ever-ready  friend  and 
worker  to  the  close  of  his  eventful  life.  What  it  would 
have  been  without  his  influence,  his  wisdom,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Suffice  it  that  the  present 
teachers  and  workers,  numbering  nearly  three  thousand, 
unite  with  the  Committee  and  friends  of  the  Union,  in 
mourning  their  great  and  irreparable  loss.  It  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  raise  up  not  one  but 
many  successors  to  him  whose  life  was  an  incentive  and  an 
inspiration.  The  grandest  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  would  be  the  promotion 
and  sustenance  of  efforts  to  benefit  poor  children.” 

That  his  lordship  did  not  forget  these  poor  ragged 
children,  when  he  was  surrounded  with  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  his  own  home  at  St.  Giles’s,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  incident  given  by  Mr.  Weylland. 
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After  pointing  out  many  pictures  and  objects  of  interest, 
his  lordship  said :  “  And  now  you  shall  see  my  den.” 

The  room  was  of  moderate  size,  opening  on  the  lawn. 
The  chief  furniture  was  an  escritoire,  a  dressing-table, 
and  several  others,  laden  with  books  and  Parliamentary 
reports,  and  a  narrow  iron  bedstead,  low,  and  covered 
with  a  quilt  made  of  pieces  of  cuttings  from  soldiers’ 
clothes,  such  as  poor  people  use  for  hearthrugs. 

“  Surely,”  asked  Mr.  Weylland  in  surprise,  “  Lord 
Shaftesbury  does  not  sleep  here  ?” 

“  Indeed  he  does,”  was  his  lordship’s  reply.  “  That 
rug  was  made  by  boys  at  a  Eagged  School,  and  was 
handed  to  me  for  a  horse-cloth,  but,  on  taking  it,  I  said, 
‘  No,  my  lads,  not  for  a  horse-cloth ;  it  shall  cover  me  at 
night  as  long  as  I  live  ;’  ”  and  then  he  added,  with  his 
smile  of  sweet  benevolence,  “  I  am  comfortable  under  it, 
as  I  fed  near  to  the  poor  boys." 

Who  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  wonderful  influence  that 
came  from  that  room  ?  It  was  there  that  early  in  the 
morning  he  might  be  seen  studying  his  Bible,  and 
holding  sweet  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 
There  he  renewed  his  strength,  and  received  that  power 
for  well-doing,  which  his  all-conquering  faith  required. 
The  atmosphere  of  that  chamber  was  charged  with  a 
holy  influence  derived  from  his  lordship’s  hallowed  com¬ 
munion  with  his  God,  and  meditations  on  His  word,  and 
from  which  he  derived  strength  and  freshness,  for  the 
numerous  and  often  weary  duties  of  the  day. 

The  following  striking  illustration  of  the  good  influences 
which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  Eagged  School  move¬ 
ment  was  related  by  Judge  Payne  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Union  in  1851 :  “  A  boy  once  went  to  a  Eagged 
School,  and  had  his  face  and  hands  washed.  When  he 
went  home,  his  neighbours  looked  at  him  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  said,  ‘  That  looks  like  Tom  Eogers,  and  yet 
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it  can’t  be,  he  is  so  clean.’  Presently  his  mother  looked 
at  him,  and  finding  his  face  so  clean,  she  fancied  her  face 
was  dirty,  and  forthwith  washed  it.  The  father,  on 
coming  home  soon  after,  and  seeing  his  wife  and  son 
clean,  thought  his  face  was  dirty,  and  soon  followed  their 
example.  Father,  and  mother,  and  son,  all  being  clean, 
the  mother  began  to  think  the  room  looked  dirty,  and 
down  she  went  upon  her  knees,  and  scrubbed  that  clean. 
There  was  a  female  lodger  in  the  house,  who,  seeing 
such  a  change  in  her  neighbour,  thought  her  face  and 
room  looked  dirty,  and  she  speedily  betook  to  the 
cleaning  operation  likewise.  And  very  soon  the  whole 
house  was,  as  it  were,  transformed,  and  made  tidy  and 
comfortable,  simply  by  the  cleansing  of  that  one  ragged 
boy.”  Nor  was  this  the  only  case,  as  in  cases  over  and 
over  again  it  has  been  found  that  the  parents  have  been 
reached  and  influenced  for  good,  through  what  the  boys 
have  learnt  at  the  Ragged  School. 

Next  to  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  labours  in  connection  with 
Factory  legislation,  his  name  is  most  closely  linked  with 
the  work  of  the  Ragged  School.  This  term  “  Ragged” 
is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  by  the  late  Charles 
Dickens,  who  at  that  time  was  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  lordship’s  labour.  Although 
the  title  “  Ragged”  passes  now  without  any  one  calling 
it  in  question,  it  was  not  always  the  case.  Some  people 
at  first  called  it  degrading.  To  this  Lord  Ashley  gave 
at  the  time  a  plain  answer  in  the  following  words  : 

“  I  know  many  instances  where  the  name,  so  far  from 
being  repulsive,  has  been  attractive  to  that  very  peculiar 
class,  and  though  it  designates  those  whom  we  receive, 
it  does  not  always  designate  those  whom  we  turn  out. 
They  are  received  ragged,  but  they  are  turned  oat 
clothed ;  they  are  received  heathens,  and  in  many 
instances,  I  thank  God,  they  go  out  Christians.” 


their  discipline.  The  decent  apparel,  the  washed  face, 
the  orderly  behaviour,  the  attendance  by  day,  the  penny 
a  week,  amount  to  an  interdict  on  their  admission,  Avere 
they  ever  so  disposed,  to  the  National  and  British 
Schools  ;  and,  over  and  above  the  regulations,  the  dignity 
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On  another  occasion  he  also  warmly  defended  the 
name  in  the  following  striking  manner  : 

“  The  very  title  denotes  their  purpose  ;  they  are  open 
to  receive  all  those  who  are  excluded  from  superior 
schools,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  indispensable  to 
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of  the  parents  of  tlie  ‘  respectable’  pupils — such  is  the 
terra — would  prompt  them  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  schools,  where  an  intermixture  like  this  was  allowed. 
We  entertain  no  fanatic  passion  for  the  name,  though  we 
could  quote  many  instances  in  which  some  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  race  have  been  invited  by  the  belief  that 
the  place  and  the  service  were  not  too  grand  for  their 
misery.  The  name,  too,  reminds  us  all  of  the  single 
purpose  of  these  schools  \  of  the  peculiar  sphere  in  which 
we  are  to  labour  ;  that  our  business  in  not  in  transparent 
lakes  and  flowing  rivers,  but  in  the  gutter  and  in  the 
mire.  Finally,  the  permanence  of  the  title  does  not 
condemn  the  pupils  to  the  permanence  of  their  condition ; 
the  children,  if  improved,  are  drafted  off  to  better  places 
of  education ;  but  the  Ragged  School  remains  for  those 
who  are  still  ragged.” 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  when  the  Ragged 
School  movement  commenced,  forty  years  ago,  the  slums 
of  London  were  dangerous  and  disgraceful.  The  police 
themselves  dared  only  to  venture  to  explore  such  dark 
places  in  companies  of  two  or  more,  and  with  firearms. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  leal 
state  of  things,  if  we  take  his  lordship’s  evidence,  as  told 
to  the  House  of  Lords  some  years  afterwards,  in  the 
following  graphic  words :  “  When,  in  1846,  I  lost  my 
seat  in  Parliament,  I  determined  to  explore  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  metropolis.”  His  only  companions  were  a 
medical  man  and  a  missionary  of  the  London  City  Mission. 
It  was  indeed  a  holy  mission,  and  it  was  fruitful  in 
terrible  experiences  and  bounteously  blessed  in  its  results. 
He  followed  this  up  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  December,  1846,  where,  under  a  review  of  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  he  startled 
the  polite  world  with  practically  giving  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  without  giving  his  name.  In  that  article,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  trace  the  man :  it  says  : 
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“  It  is  a  curious  race  of  beings  that  these  philanthro¬ 
pists  have  taken  in  hand.  Every  one  who  walks  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  must  daily  observe  several 
members  of  the  tribe — bold  and  pert,  and  dirty  as 
London  sparrows,  but  pale,  feeble,  and  sadly  inferior  to 
them  in  plumpness  of  outline.  Their  business,  or  pre¬ 
tended  business,  seems  to  vary  with  the  locality.  At  the 
West-End  they  deal  in  lucifer  matches,  audaciously  beg, 
or  tell  a  touching  tale  of  woe.  Pass  on  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  town  and  you  will  there  find  the  numbers 
greatly  increased;  a  few  are  pursuing  the  avocations 
above-mentioned  of  their  more  Corinthian  fellows,  many 
are  spanning  the  gutters  with  their  legs,  and  dabbling 
with  earnestness  in  the  latest  accumulation  of  nastiness, 
while  others,  in  squalid  and  half-naked  groups,  squat  at 
the  entrances  of  the  narrow,  fetid  courts  and  alleys  that 
lie  concealed  behind  the  deceptive  frontages  of  our  large 
thoroughfares.  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields  teem  with 
them  like  an  ant’s  nest ;  but  it  is  in  Lambeth  and  in 
Westminster  that  we  find  the  most  flagrant  traces  of 
their  swarming  activity.  There  the  foul  and  dismal 
passages  are  thronged  with  children  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  every  age  from  three  to  thirteen.  Though  wan  and 
haggard,  they  are  singularly  vivacious,  and  engaged  in 
every  sort  of  occupation  but  that  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  creditable  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Their  appearance  is  wild ;  the  matted  hair,  the 
disgusting  filth  that  renders  necessary  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  before  the  flesh  can  be  discerned  between  the 
rags  which  hang  about  it;  and  the  barbarian  freedom 
from  all  superintendence  and  restraint,  fill  the  mind  of  a 
novice  in  these  things  with  perplexity  and  dismay.  Visit 
these  regions  in  the  summer,  and  you  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  exhalations ;  visit  them  in  the  winter,  and  you 
are  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  shivering  in 
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apparel  that  would  be  scanty  in  the  tropics ;  many  are 
all  hut  naked ;  those  that  are  clothed  are  grotesque ;  the 
trousers,  where  they  have  them,  seldom  pass  the  knee; 
the  tail  coats  very  frequently  trail  below  the  heels.  In 
this  guise  they  run  about  the  streets,  and  line  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  low  water,  seeking  coals,  sticks,  corks,  for 
nothing  comes  amiss  as  treasure-trove ;  screams  of 
delight  burst  occasionally  from  the  crowds,  and  leave 
the  passer-by,  if  he  be  in  a  contemplative  mood,  to 
wonder  and  to  rejoice  that  moral  and  physical  degra¬ 
dations  have  not  yet  broken  every  source  of  their  youthful 
energies.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  express  his  doubts  whether  such 
nondescripts  ever  had  a  parent.  “  They  look  not  like  the 
inhabitants  o’  the  earth,  and  yet  are  on’t.”  Their 
natural  history,  haunts,  habits,  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  part  they  sustain  in  the 
great  purpose  of  creation,  are,  he  suggests,  objects  worthy 
of  investigation.  Having  thus  marked  out  their  curious 
nature,  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that — 

“  Many  a  weary  and  pestilential  search,  and  many  a 
sick  headache,  will  prove  to  the  disgusted  inquirer  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  capital  of  the 
British  empire  are  crammed  into  regions  of  filth  and 
darkness,  the  ancient  but  not  solitary  reign  of  newts  and 
toads.  Here  are  the  receptacles  of  the  species  we  inves¬ 
tigate  ;  here  they  are  spawned,  and  here  they  perish ! 
Can  their  state  be  a  matter  of  wonder  ?  We  have  pene¬ 
trated  alleys  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  long  and  narrow 
like  a  tobacco-pipe,  where  air  and  sunshine  were  never 
known.  On  one  side  rose  walls  several  feet  in  height, 
blackened  with  damp  and  slime  ;  on  the  other  stood  the 
dwellings,  still  more  revolting,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
wet  and  bestrewed  passage  Avould  by  no  means  allow  us 
the  full  expansion  of  our  arms.  We  have  waited  at 
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the  entrance  of  another  of  similar  character  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  forbidden,  by  the  force  and  pungency  of  the 
odours,  to  examine  its  recesses.  The  novelty  of  a  visit 
from  persons  clad  like  gentlemen  gave  the  hope  that  we 
were  officials ;  and  several  women,  haggard,  rough,  and 
exasperated,  surrounded  us  at  once,  imploring  us  to 
Older  the  removal  of  the  filth  which  had  poisoned  their 
tenements,  and  to  grant  them  a  supply  of  water,  from 
which  they  had  been  debarred  during  many  days.  Pass 
to  another  district ;  you  may  think  it  less  confined,  but 
there  you  will  see  flowing  before  each  hovel,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  it,  a  broad,  black,  uncovered  drain,  exhaling 
at  every  point  the  most  unwholesome  vapours.  If  there 
be  not  a  drain,  there  is  a  stagnant  pool ;  touch  either 
with  a  stick,  and  the  mephitic  mass  will  yield  up  its 
poisonous  gas  like  the  coruscations  of  soda-water.” 

He  then  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  what  is  to  be  seen, 
in  the  so-called  dwellings  of  such  people : 

“  The  interior  of  the  dwellings  is  in  strict  keeping ; 
the  smaller  space  of  the  apartments  increasing,  of  course, 
the  evils  that  prevail  without — damp,  darkness,  dirt,  and 
foul  air.  Many  are  wholly  destitute  of  furniture ;  many 
contain  nothing  but  a  table  and  a  chair ;  some  few  have 
a  common  bed  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  but  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  denizens  of  those  regions  lie  on  a  heap  of 
rags  more  nasty  than  the  floor  itself.  Happy  is  the 
family  that  can  boast  a  single  room  to  itself,  and  in  that 
room  a  dry  corner.”  That  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  thought  impossible  by  some  he  clearly  realised,  and 
hence  he  added,  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  doubt,  that — ■ 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  walk  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  can  form  no  ade- 
fluate  idea  of  the  pam  and  the  toil  which  the  founders 
and  conductors  of  these  schools  have  joyfully  sustained 
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in  their  simple  and  fervent  piety.  Surrendering  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  their  only  day  of  rest,  and 
often,  after  many  hours  of  toil,  giving,  besides,  an  even¬ 
ing  in  the  week,  they  have  plunged  into  the  foulest  locali¬ 
ties,  fetid  apartments,  and  harassing  duties.  We  have 
heard  of  school-rooms  so  closely  packed  that  three  lads 
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have  sat  in  the  fireplace,  one  on  each  hob,  and  the  third 
in  the  grate  with  his  head  up  the  chimney ;  and  frequent 
are  the  occasions  on  which  the  female  teachers  have 
returned  to  their  homes  covered  with  the  vermin  of  their 
tattered  pupils.  All  this  they  have  done,  and  still  do,  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  without  the  hope 
of  recompense,  of  money,  or  of  fame— it  staggers  at  first 
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our  belief,  but  nevertheless  it  is  Hue ;  and  many  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher,  thus  poor  and  zealous,  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  with  lazy  ecclesiastics,  boisterous  sectarians, 
and  self-seeking  statesmen.” 

He  then  concludes  by  answering  a  very  likely  question  : 

“We  are  often  met  with  the  interrogatory — ‘What 
will  you  do  with  these  children  when  you  have  educated 
them  ?’  A  reply  may  be  partly  found  in  the  statements 
already  given;  but  question  for  question — ‘What  will 
you  do  for  them  if  you  neglect  to  educate  them  ?’  They 
are  not  soap-bubbles,  or  peach-blossoms,  things  that  can 
be  puffed  away  by  the  breath  of  a  suckling :  they  are  the 
seeds  of  future  generations ;  and  the  wheat  or  tares  will 
predominate,  as  Christian  principle  or  ignorant  selfish¬ 
ness  shall,  hereafter,  govern  our  conduct.  We  must 
cease,  if  we  would  be  safe,  to  trust  in  measures  of  coercion 
and  chastisement  for  our  juvenile  vagrants  ;  they  are  not 
too  many  to  be  educated  as  infants ;  they  are  far  too 
many  to  be  punished  as  adults.  We  must  entertain 
higher  thoughts  for  them  and  for  England,  and  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  their  rights  and  our  own  duties,  not 
only  help  them,  by  God’s  blessing,  from  these  depths  of 
degradation,  but  raise  them  to  a  level  on  which  they  may 
run  the  course  that  is  set  before  them,  as  citizens  of  the 
British  empire,  and  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality.” 

With  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  juvenile  crime  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
the  cry  arose  for  more  schools,  or  more  prisons.  It 
seemed  difficult  to  tell  where  to  begin  upon  such  a  mass 
of  degradation,  vice,  and  crime.  The  influence  of  their 
surroundings  upon  the  young  was  so  bad  that  14,887 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  were  arrested  in 
London  alone  during  the  year  1845. 

That  such  a  work  was  successful,  even  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters,  may  be 
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gathered  from  a  speech  made  by  his  lordship  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  held  in 
1883,  where  he  said,  while  urging  the  importance  of 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Union  in  other  directions  : 

“  For  thirty-nine  years  I  have  been  President  of  this 
grand  institution,  and  I  have  not  missed  one  anniversary,” 
and  then,  after  showing  that  such  an  agency  needed  to 
be  enormously  extended,  his  lordship,  in  taking  a  retro¬ 
spect,  showed  what  had  been  effected.  “  Did  we  not, 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  pick  up 
from  the  streets  some  300,000  boys  and  girls,  all  of 
whom,  if  they  had  not  been  taken  up,  would  have  been 
found  ere  long  among  the  dangerous  classes  ?  We  picked 
them  up,  we  trained  them,  we  taught  them  to  fear  God 
and  man,  we  sent  them  into  trades,  into  domestic  service, 
and  far  off  into  the  Colonies.  Have  any  of  them  broken 
the  hearts  of  their  teachers  ?  Have  any  of  them  proved 
a  disgrace  to  the  tuition  they  received?  None,  I  tell 
you.  We  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  turned  out 
300,000  children  as  good  and  industrious  citizens,  who, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  these  Ragged  Schools,  would 
have  gone  to  join  the  dangerous  classes,  and  would  have 
been  a  curse  to  this  great  country.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury  literally  thirsted  for  work,  and  was 
always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  help  forward  a 
righteous  cause,  and  ever  ready  to  give  any  amount  of  time, 
attention,  and  money  in  his  power  to  promote  Christianity, 
morality,  and  justice  among  the  labouring,  the  poor,  and 
neglected  classes.  In  a  word,  such  was  his  unquench¬ 
able  desire  for  all  that  was  pure,  good,  and  desirable  for  the 
people,  that  it  led  him  to  make  unknown  sacrifices,  spend 
talents  which  might  have  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of 
fame  as  a  politician,  scattered  money  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  court  the  smiles  of  those  in  his  position 
in  life,  and  to  have  enjoyed  many  of  its  luxuries,  but 
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none  of  these  things  moved  him  from  his  lofty  purpose, 
or  even  deterred  him  from  any  difficulty  to  attain  his  end. 

So  far  back  as  1848,  his  lordship  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  state  and  position  of 
London,  and  he  also  moved  the  following  resolution : 

“  That  it  is  expedient  that  means  be  annually  provided 
for  the  voluntary  emigration  to  some  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
colonies  of  a  certain  number  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  ordinarily 
called  ‘  Eagged  Schools’  in  and  about  the  metropolis.” 

But  although  there  was  a  great  cry  from  the  colonies 
for  more  labourers,  all  that  Lord  John  Eussell  did  was 
to  vote  that  <£1,500  be  granted.  This  was  done,  with 
the  best  results.  Next  year  (1849)  Lord  Shaftesbury 
made  another  appeal  for  help,  but  with  no  better  results. 
He  said  to  the  House,  with  much  indignation  : 

“  You  vote  <£100,000  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  you  might  as  well,  so  far  as  these  miserables  are 
concerned,  vote  one  hundred  pence ;  they  cannot  receive 
any  portion  of  your  bounty ;  they  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  system  of  your  National  and  Borough 
Eoad  Schools.  What  other  means  exist?  We  have 
now  82  schools,  full  8,000  children ;  124  paid,  and  929 
voluntary  teachers,  of  whose  services  I  cannot  speak 
with  adequate  gratitude  and  respect.  In  weariness  and 
painfulness,  with  every  form  of  self-denial,  they  surren¬ 
der  themselves  body  and  soul  to  this  noble  cause,  hoping 
to  excite  in  others  a  kindred  sympathy.  I  can  hardly 
appeal  to  your  feelings,  because  you  appear  to  me  to  lie 
under  an  obligation  to  consider  the  case  of  the  desperate 
sufferers.  ‘  Their  enemies  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  throws  them  back  upon  their  enemies,’  and  yet 
they  are  immortal  spirits,  as  precious,  body  and  soul,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  the  very  best  amongst  us  in  this 
august  assembly.” 
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Several  beautiful  and  touching  stories,  revealing  the 
tenderness  and  thoughtfulness  of  his  lordship  towards 
these  children,  are  recorded.  In  reply  to  a  request  from 
a  little  girl  called  Tiny,  an  inmate  of  King  Edward’s 
Industrial  School,  Mile  End,  that  he  would  give  a  bed 
to  a  new  home  just  being  established,  he  wrote  : 

“  February  11,  1876. 

“  My  dear  small  Tiny, — I  must  thank  you  for  your 
nice  letter,  and  say  that,  God  willing,  I  will  certainly 
call  and  see  your  new  home,  and  you  too,  little  woman. 
You  ask  me  to  give  ‘  a  bed’  to  the  new  home.  To  be 
sure  I  will.  I  will  give  two  if  you  wish  it,  and  they 
shall  be  called  ‘  Tiny’s  petitions.’ 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  how  well  you  write  ;  and  I  shall  be 
more  glad  to  hear  from  Gent  and  your  other  friends  that 
you  are  a  good  girl,  that  you  read  your  Bible,  say  your 
prayers,  and  love  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May 
He  ever  be  with  you ! 

“  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

“  Shaftesbtjky. 

“  To  Tiny,  at  King  Edward’s  School.” 

Tiny,  a  little  dot  of  a  child  to  whom  he  had  previously 
taken  a  great  fancy,  has  now  grown  into  a  big  girl.  In 
1884,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  giving  away  the  prizes 
of  the  school,  she  was  present  as  an  old  scholar,  and  was 
introduced  to  him.  His  voice  at  that  time  was  weak, 
but  he  broke  out  in  a  joyous  tone  which  penetrated 
every  part  of  the  large  tent,  “  What,  Tiny,  is  it  you,  my 
dear?  Tiny,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  !” 

Presiding,  in  1884,  at  the  Prize  Distribution  in 
St.  Giles’s  Christian  Mission,  his  lordship  was  presented 
by  a  little  girl  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  He  inquired 
of  Mr.  Hatton,  the  missionary,  her  name  and  address, 
and  wrote  her  the  following  kind  letter,  accompanied 
by  a  pretty  book,  which  she  justly  cherishes  : 
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“24,  Grosvenor  Square,  W., 

“  April  24,  1884. 

“My  dear  Little  Girl, — You  did  not  give  me  your 
name  when  you  read  the  address  and  presented  me  with 

the  nosegay  on  Tuesday  last. 

“  Now  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  them,  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  say  the  same  to  all  those  whom  you  repre¬ 
sented.  The  address  was  very  pleasing  to  me— nice, 
amiable,  and  simple.  May  Our  Blessed  Lord  preseivo 
you  and  all  your  friends  in  body  and  soul  for  ever. 

“  Yours,  affectionately  and  truly, 

“  Shaftesbury.” 

Another  illustration  took  place  when  celebrating 
his  eightieth  birthday  in  1881,  among  other  presents 
he  received  from  a  girl’s  home  six  nightshirts.  "While 
thanking  them,  he  said  that  “  a  better  fit  oi  a  more?  com¬ 
fortable  one  he  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  always  willing  to  help  the 
Ragged  School  cause,  and  put  aside  other  things  to 
do  so.  In  answer  to  a  note  requesting  him  to  preside 
at  a  shoeblack  meeting,  he  very  quaintly  replied :  “  I 
had  reserved  this  day  for  other  matters,  but  I  must  give 
it  up  to  you,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  these  wretched 
creatures.” 

If  any  one  had  any  doubt  about  his  lordship’s  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  Ragged  School  children,  they  had  only 
to  attend  the  Anniversary  of  the  Union  in  Exeter  Hall, 
when  they  would  have  found  the  hall  and  platform 
filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  the  children,  whose 
bright  faces,  pretty  uniforms,  and  sweet  voices,  furnished 
an  evening’s  enjoyment  to  the  most  crowded  audience 
that  ever  met  under  that  roof  He  was  never  absent ;  and 
even  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  sickness  kept  him 
from  almost  all  meetings,  he  went  with  pale  face  and 
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weak,  faltering  steps,  to  gaze  on  the  children,  and  help 
the  cause  he  loved  so  well. 

As  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  devoted  and  lengthy 
services  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  rendered  to  the 
Ragged  School  movement,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1885.  Sir  Harry 
Verney  occupied  the  chair.  An  illuminated  address  was 
presented  to  the  noble  Earl,  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  From  the  Old  Scholars  of  the  Ragged  Schools. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G-. 

“  Dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — It  seems  very  presump¬ 
tuous  for  a  few  of  the  old  scholars  of  your  Ragged 
Schools  to  address  your  lordship  by  so  familiar  a  name, 
but  if  you  only  knew  what  that  dear  and  honoured  name 
means  to  us,  we  feel  sure  we  should  be  forgiven. 

“  Your  lordship’s  name  has  been  closely  associated 
with  all  that  is  helpful  and  good  in  our  lives,  for  without 
the  aid  we  have  derived  from  Ragged  Schools,  we  plainly 
see  from  the  vantage  ground  we  have  now  gained  that  our 
present  position  must  have  been  very  different ;  by  their 
means  we  have  been  taught  the  path  of  duty  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  persevere  in  it.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  have  been  our  best  friends,  and  the  name  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  President  of  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
is  the  one  name,  and  the  only  one,  that  collectively  re¬ 
presents  them. 

“  True  life  is  not  measured  by  its  years,  but  by  its 
results.  Your  lordship’s  has  been  a  long  life,  even 
counted  by  its  years — but  how  immeasurably  longer 
when  reckoned  by  its  helpfulness  to  others.  There  are 
literally  tens  of  thousands  to  whom  your  public  and 
your  private  acts  have  brought  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  in  thus  helping  the  helpless  you  have  benefited  the 
whole  English-speaking  people,  for  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  in  every  British  colony 
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“  With  this  address  we  ask  the  favour  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  acceptance  of  six  framed  copies  of  Holman  Hunt’s 
‘  Light  of  the  World.’  It  has  occurred  to  us  that,  if 
your  lordship  would  present  one  to  each  of  your  own 
dear  children,  it  would  be  a  constant  and  haj^py  memory 
to  them  of  the  larger  family  who  claim  a  filial  reverence 
for  the  name  of  their  honoured  father. 

“  Commending  your  lordship  to  the  gracious  blessing 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God,  we  are,  dear  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  ever  gratefully  yours,”  &e. 

While  Canon  Fleming  was  paying  a  warm  tribute  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  telling  them  that  his  lordship 
recognised  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to  look  after  the  little 
ones,  the  noble  earl  entered  the  room.  He  met  with  a  per¬ 
fect  ovation,  the  whole  meeting  rose  to  their  feet,  and  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  waved  amidst  a  storm  of  cheers. 
Canon  Fleming’s  closing  words  rvere,  “  That  this  was  the 
eventide  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  life,  the  seventh  day  of  his 
work,”  were  very  touching,  and  he  awakened  loving  sym¬ 
pathy  in  many  hearts  as  he  said,  “  they  all  desired  that 
his  lordship  should  have  rest  from  his  manifold  labours, 
as  a  prelude  to  that  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  only  had  a  long  life, 
but  it  had  been  well  spent,  and  hence  it  had  not  brought 
a  winter  of  discontent.  Life,  when  in  the  bud  and 
blossoming,  or  when  ripe  and  full  of  hope,  might  be 
well  to  contemplate,  but  it  was  most  beautiful  when,  like 
the  mellow  fruit,  it  was  ready  to  fall  when  God  called  it. 
If  any  man  might  take  a  retrospect  of  his  life  with  pride 
and  honour,  it  was  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Sir  W.  McArthur  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  labours,  and  said,  in  closing,  “  You  will 
leave  behind  you,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  name  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  greatest  philanthropists  that  have  gone 
before — a  name  venerated  and  loved  by  all.” 
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His  lordship,  speaking  with  great  emotion  and  much 
emphasis,  disclaimed  any  credit  was  due  to  himself,  the 
feeling  in  his  heart  being,  “  What  has  thou  that  thou 
hast  not  received?”  He  deeply  thanked  them  again  for 
their  kindness  to  him.  He  did  not  like  to  take  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  his  life,  for  that  was  never  a  good  thing ;  he 
would  rather  look  forward  to  the  glorious  prospect  before 
him.  But,  concerning  this  life,  he  might  say  in  closing 
that,  he  prayed  that  the  remainder  of  his  days,  whatever 
they  might  be,  might  be  consecrated  to  God’s  service, 
and  the  remains  of  a  voice  which  was  beginning  to  fail, 
and  of  an  ardour  which  was  almost  extinct. 

The  Ragged  School  Union  had  previously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  1881,  the  indebtedness  to  their  President,  by 
presenting  him  with  his  portrait  on  his  eightieth 
birthday. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHOEBLACKS,  BEGGARS,  AND  HOMELESS  ONES. 

T  is  impossible  to  follow  tbe 
marvellous  development  of  the 
varied  schemes  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  work.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1885  it  had  about 
1,000,000  scholars  under  its 
training,  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Among  these,  however,  we 
may  name 

The  Shoeblack  Brigade. 

This  was  founded  in  1851. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  its  first 
patron.  It  may  be  called 
a  branch  of  the  Ragged 
School  movement,  and  be  properly  added  to  the  noble 
things  in  which  his  lordship  took  the  lead.  This,  with 
the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  has  succeeded  in 
helping  thousands  of  poor  children  to  turn  from  lives  of 
vice  and  crime  to  honesty  and  usefulness.  The  Shoeblack 
Brigade  had  its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  1851.  It  began  in  a  small  way,  but  after  thirty 
years  it  numbers  between  three  and  four  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  who  earn  nearly  £12,000  m  twelve  months.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  remedial  and  auxiliary  one.  In  1882 
as  many  as  1,619  new  members  entered  the  brigade  in 
London,  while  1,584  left  the  ranks,  600  of  them  having 
been  placed  in  suitable  situations.  Many  boys  thus 
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raised  out  of  slouching  street  Arabs  into  bright,  alert, 
intelligent,  have  risen  to  good  positions  in  life,  and  others 
have  been  educated  in  training-ships  to  become  gallant 
sailors  of  the  Queen’s  Navy,  or  in  mercantile  ships. 

His  lordship,  when  giving  a  shetch  of  its  history, 
showed  how  ready  he  was  heartily  to  acknowledge  the 
help  he  had  received  from  others.  He  said : 

“  There  were  three  gentlemen  in  particular  with  whose 
names  the  Shoeblack  movement  was  closely  associated — 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  Mr.  Ware — and  those 
gentlemen  had  from  the  very  beginning  exhibited  states¬ 
manlike  ability,  foresight,  and  capacity.  He  was  very 
glad  that  they  were  going  to  append  a  Refuge  to  that 
institution.  Refuges  were  to  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
great  discrimination,  but  in  the  present  state  of  society 
the  existence  of  Refuges  was  indispensable.  Those  who 
had  had  experience  with  regard  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
society  must  know  that  very  often  the  best  efforts  which 
they  made,  when  they  had  got  children  under  their  care 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  became  almost  useless, 
because  those  children  had  to  return  to  the  filth,  the  im¬ 
morality,  and,  he  might  add,  the  bestiality  of  their 
wretched  homes.  There  were,  then,  certain  children  who 
might  be  received  into  Refuges  with  advantage,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  were  altogether  parentless,  or  whose 
parents  were  so  abominable,  that  they  were  the  very 
reverse  of  what  parents  ought  to  be,  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  he  repeated  that 
Refuges  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  domestic  life,  even  in  a  bad  form,  impressed 
children  with  a  sense  of  order,  obedience,  and  discipline 
that  seldom  resulted  from  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
kind  of  life  in  a  public  institution.  It  was,  therefore, 
their  duty  to  do  everything  they  could  to  improve  the 
domestic  system,  instead  of  breaking  it  up ;  and  sure  he 
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was  that  the  glory,  strength,  and  dignity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  glory,  strength,  and  dignity  of  working-men,  lay 
in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  home.” 

Juvenile  Beggars. 

In  1853  London  swarmed  with  boy  and  girl  beggars, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  evil  by  passing  a 
Juvenile  Mendicity  Act.  But  although  spoken  of  in  the 
warmest  terms  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Grey,  and  others,  the  Bill  met  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  second  Bill  on  the  subject  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Adderley.  In  the  end  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  both  measures,  and 
to  press  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  question.  Lord  Palmerston 
introduced  a  more  comprehensive  measure.  The  chief 
effect  of  the  new  Act  was,  that  the  Reformatories  esta¬ 
blished  by  philanthropic  efforts  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  more  distinctly  recognised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  received  aid  from  the  national  funds. 

The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  sprang  out 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  its  President.  In  Reformatory  work  others  were 
more  prominent,  but  as  to  Refuges  for  the  outcast  and 
destitute  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  always  been  to  the 
fiont.  In  the  early  days  of  Ragged  Schools,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the 
homeless  children  in  Refuges  as  distinguished  from 
Ragged  Schools,  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
were  freely  and  heartily  given.  This  led  up  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  school  system  which  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Home  Office  Department,  and  has  helped  to  diminish 
juvenile  crime  during  the  last  thirty  years  75  per  cent. 

Another  very  wonderful  work  also  sprang  out  of  his 
lordship’s  fertile  mind,  now  known  by  its  name, 
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The  Training  Ships. 

One  evening,  in  1866,  his  lordship  invited  about  three 
hundred  poor  lads  to  meet  him  at  one  of  the  Refuges 
to  a  supper.  The  idea  of  a  lord  doing  such  a  thing 
astonished  them,  but  they  came  without  any  hesitation. 
A  “  good  feed”  to  them  was  the  very  highest  idea  they  had 
of  real  joy.  Never  perhaps  before  was  so  much  abject 
poverty  and  utter  wretchedness  gathered  in  one  place  at 
the  same  time.  The  sight  was  so  appalling  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  asked  to  assist  at  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  food,  that  they  were  melted  to  tears,  as 
they  looked  around  them.  After  a  hearty  meal,  his  lord- 
ship  delivered  the  boys  a  loving,  fatherly  address,  and  at 
its  conclusion  put  this  question: 

“  Will  any  of  you  boys  go  on  board  a  ship,  supposing 
[  can  get  one,  to  be  trained  as  sailors  to  go  to  sea  ?” 

Immediately  every  lad  who  was  present  held  up  his 
hand  in  token  of  his  readiness  to  accept  the  offer. 

At  the  close  of  supper  each  lad  had  a  small  sum  given 
him  for  that  night’s  lodging.  Forty  were  received  into 
the  Refuge  the  next  day,  and  efforts  made  to  secure  an 
old  man-of-war  ship  from  the  Admiralty,  to  he  fitted  up 
as  a  training-ship.  This  was  successful,  and  his  lordship 
was  able  to  make  the  Chichester  not  only  a  home,  but  also 
a  school  for  the  poor  lads  thus  rescued  from  the  streets. 
It  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  witness  the  immense 
change  which  the  wise  discipline,  plain  food,  and  regular 
trailing,  produced  upon  the  physical  and  moral  character. 
Soon  after  a  second  ship,  the  Arethusa,  was  also  obtained. 
Proof  of  the  advantages  which  have  followed  can  be  seen 
in  numbers  of  boys  in  the  three  kingdoms  now  occupying 
good  positions  as  effective  seamen  and  officers  of  our 
naval  and  mercantile  services.  May  such  war-ships  con¬ 
tinue  to  assail  the  citadel  of  evil  more  and  more ! 
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No  one  will  ever  be  able  truly  to  tell  the  good  results 
which  followed  that  short  night’s  work.  It  has  been 
already  demonstrated  to  have  been  very  great.  During  a 
visit  to  Manchester,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  while  delivering  a  speech  at  the  laying  of 
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the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  Central 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Refuge,  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  been  directing  your 
efforts  towards  the  training-ship  at  Liverpool,  the°like  of 
which  wo  had  many  in  our  different  ports  now.  I 
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believe  these  training-ships  will  conduce  more  to  the 
welfare  of  England  and  the  honour  of  our  country  than 
almost  anything  we  have  ever  known.  Our  mercantile 
marine  is  now  supplied  almost  entirely  by  foreigners, 
and  the  object  of  these  training-ships  is  to  have  it  sup¬ 
plied  by  native-born  subjects,  men  who  in  case  of  exi¬ 
gency — in  case  of  war,  which  God  forbid ! — will  be  able 
to  furnish  our  military  marine  with  true  patriotic  British 
soldiers  to  defend  our  shores  from  insult  and  aggression. 
It  is  a  noble  training,  too,  for  the  lads,  and  shows  what 
may  be  done  among  the  destitute,  among  the  most 
degraded  and  miserable. 

‘  ‘  I  have  always  maintained,  and  my  long  experience 
proves  it,  that  the  deeper  we  go,  the  brighter  the  j  ewels  we 
bring  from  the  depths  to  which  we  descend.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  among  the  great  mass  of  tho  poorer  classes 
there  are  some  of  the  noblest  spirits,  if  only  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  trained  in  the  fear  of  God. 
What  happened  the  other  day  ?  ihere  were  in  tho 
Thames  the  training-ships,  Chichester  and  Arethusa, 
Which  have  been  under  my  superintendence  for  many 
years.  The  other  day  a  ship  going  to  New  Zealand  was 
run  down  in  the  Channel,  and  almost  all  the  lives  on 
board  lost.  The  water  was  breaking  in  at  every  quarter, 
and  a  lady  rushed  on  deck,  and  called  out  ‘  Where’s  the 
boat?’  A.  sailor  called  out,  ‘There’s  no  boat  for  you.’ 
There  was  a  boy  on  the  deck — and  the  other  day  I  had 
the  chance  of  thanking  him  before  a  multitude  of  people 
for  his  heroism — a  boy  trained  in  the  Chichester,  and  he 
said,  ‘Madam,  you  cannot  swim ;  I  can.  Take  my  life-buoy 
aud'put  it  on.’  She  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  he  did 
the  same,  to  swim  as  well  a3  he  could.  He  was  saved 
utterly  exhausted.  The  woman  was  also  saved  by  his 
generosity.  I  ask  you  where,  among  the  noblest  instances 
of  history,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  is  there  a  better  example 
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than  this,  of  a  boy  taken  from  the  lowest  depths  of  society. 
My  heart  beat  with  exultation  on  seeing  that  lad,  and  I 
say  God’s  grace  made  a  boy  like  that.” 

Cases  like  these  could  be  multiplied.  But  this  is  proof 
enough  of  the  noble  work  accomplished.  It  may  be  added 
in  passing,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  in 
1866,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lordship’s  death,  these 
Refuges  and  Training  Ships  have  had  more  than  ten 
thousand  scholars  pass  through  their  care.  Who  shall 
tell  of  the  untold  blessings  which  have  followed  from  this 
one  organisation  alone  ? 

But  these  labours  on  behalf  of  children  did  not  exhaust 
his  unwearying  zeal.  He  found  that  there  were  so  many 
children  absolutely  destitute  of  the  shelter  of  a  home  of 
any  kind  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  National  Refuges  for  Helpless  and  Desti¬ 
tute  Children.  It  was  shortly  after  his  lordship’s 
elevation  to  the  Peerage  that  he  presided  at  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  first  of  these.  The  funds  were  so  small  that 
his  committee  only  ventured  to  receive  nine  children.  But 
the  necessity  was  imperative,  and  funds  began  to  flow  in. 
In  six  months  the  number  was  increased  to  a  hundred. 
Soon  after  five  homes  were  filled  every  night,  and  the 
committee  kept  hundreds  of  promising  lads  entirely 
away  from  their  vicious  surroundings.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
became  aware,  through  this  enterprise,  hundreds  of 
capable  lads  were  lost  to  the  country  by  utter  destitution. 
They  slept  out  at  nights,  or  got  taken  into  casual  wards 
of  workhouses,  were  habitual  criminals  were  ready  to 
train  them  in  the  most  pernicious  habits. 

Again  it  was  seen  that  by  such  practical  efforts  how 
his  lordship’s  efforts  benefited  the  country,  and  that  they 
more  than  repay  all  the  toil  and  money  spent  upon  them. 
If  London,  with  its  immense  wealth  and  huge  population 
had  confront  this  immense  army  of  the  dangerous 
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classes,  ■which  hut  for  these  efforts  would,  have  certainly 
been  needed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  life  in  Londonwould 
have  become  almost  unsupportable,  instead  of  being  as  it 
is  one  of  the  safest  great  cities  to  dwell  in.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  boys  and  girls  have  been  by  such  societies 
rescued  from  a  life  of  crime  and  disorder,  and  something 
like  over  300,000  destitute  and  neglected  children  have 
been  partly  educated,  and  so  put  in  a  way  of  earning  an 
honest  and  adequate  living,  while  hundreds  at  home  as 
well  as  in  the  Colonies  have  secured  more  than  a  com¬ 
petence.  No  one,  indeed,  can  calculate  the  vast  amount 
of  good  which  has  resulted  from  these  efforts,  nor  tell 
the  evils  which  have  been  prevented. 

At  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  King  Edward 
Ragged  School,  King  Edward  Street,  Spitalfields,  on 
December  18th,  1885,  a  bust  of  the  Earl  was  unveiled  by 
the  new  Earl.  Mr.  Montague,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mission,  said  that  the  late  Earl  had  been  connected  with 
the  School  from  its  commencement,  and  occupied  the 
position  of  President  for  thirty-nine  years.  The  money 
for  the  bust  had  been  subscribed  by  the  children  and 
teachers  of  the  Schools,  and  was  made  up  of  farthings 
and  upwards ;  many  of  the  items  had  been  given  in  the 
form  of  subscription  for  several  weeks  by  girls  and  lads 
employed  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  locality. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  touching  address  after 
unveiling  the  bust,  said,  “  that  he  had  come  there  at  a 
considerable  cost  to  his  own  feelings  to  perfoim  what  he 
considered  the  most  sacred  duty  of  respect  and  affection 
to  the  memory  not  only  of  his  father,  but  their  fathei, 
the  father  of  suffering  humanity,  totally  irrespective  of 
nation,  colour,  or  creed.  Standing  under  that  bust  he 
felt,  without  in  any  fear  of  being  considered  egotistical 
in  his  remarks,  that  they  were  paying  to  one  of  the 
noblest  hearts  that  this  great  country— of  which  they 
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were  all  so  proud— ever  produced.  It  was  institutions 
like  that  which  had  saved  the  country  from  revolutions. 
In  times  of  great  crises  in  our  history,  when  everything 
that  they  had  held  sacred  seemed  on  the  point  of  collapse^ 
men  had  looked  round  for  what  they  called  a  saviour  of 
society,  and  saviours  of  society  up  to  the  present  century, 
and  even  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  had  saved 
society  by  great  bloodshed,  but  the  great  man  they  had 
met  to  do  honour  to,  saved  society  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  human  blood,  or  without  carrying  desolation  into 
our  midst.  It  could  truly  be  said  that  his  father  acted 
up  to  the  familiar  motto  that  all  the  Ashleys  were  so 
pi  oud  of.  “  He  cared  not  to  be  great,  save  as  he  loved 
his  God  and  served  the  State.”  He  further  added  that 
there  was  not  one  in  that  meeting  before  him  that  might 
not  take  example  from  that  great  and  good  man,  of  how 
to  live,  and  how  to  die.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NOBLE  COSTERMONGER, 


“  To  toil  in  tasks,  however  mean, 

For  all  we  know  of  right  and  true— 

In  this  alone  true  worth  is  seen  ; 

’Tis  this  we  were  ordained  to  do. 

“  So  shalt  thou  find  in  work  and  thought 
The  peace  that  sorrow  cannot  give; 

Though  grief’s  worst  pangs  to  thee  be  taught, 
By  thee  let  others  nobler  live.” 

Sterling. 


^  NOTHER  district  to  which  the 
Earl  devoted  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  and  in  which  he 
exercised  a  large  influence  for 
good,  was  the  locality  of  Golden 
|  Lane,  near  Moorfields.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  the  abode  of  the 
well-to-do  class.  King  Henry 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  had  a 
nursery  there  for  his  children.  But  as  the  City  extended 
its  boundaries,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  made  it  their  home. 
It  then  became  the  hotbed  of  corruption.  The  lowest  kind 
of  lodging-houses,  the  worst  of  drinking  haunts  and  dens 
of  thieves  abounded  in  its  courts  and  alleys.  During 
the  time  New  Oxford  Street  was  being  constructed,  and 
the  rookeries  where  the  poor  lived  were  demolished,  the 
inmates  flocked  into  St.  Luke’s,  Whitecross  Street,  and 
Golden  Lane.  In  two  of  the  streets  were  counted  twenty- 
eight  public-houses,  independent  of  illegal  places  in  the 
courts  and  alleys  in  which  people  were  drugged  and 
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robbed.  Every  Sunday  morning  over  2,000  persons 
gathered  in  Whitecross  Street  surrounding  the  costers’ 
stalls,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  shops  were 
open  as  on  other  days.  In  1849,  one  writer  says  :  “  It 
is  the  publican’s  harvest  time,  when  crowds  of  men  and 
women  may  be  seen,  ragged,  rough,  and  filthy,  spending 
the  remaining  hours  of  a  desecrated  Sabbath  in  gross 
and  stupefying  sensuality.”  On  Sabbath  evenings, 
dances  were  held  at  the  same  houses ;  the  young  were 
ruined.  So  popular  were  these  gatherings,  that  when  a 
Ragged  School  was  first  opened,  the  teachers  could  not 
induce  a  single  scholar  to  attend. 

Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  evangelise  the  dark 
spot.  In  some  parts  lodging-houses  were  known  by 
such  ncmes  as  “  Great  Hell”  and  “  Little  Hell.”  Others 
were  called  “  Hot- water  houses,”  and  “  Twopenny 
hopping  cribs,”  in  which,  excited  by  drink,  the  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes  joined  in  the  grossest  immorality. 
Drunken  rows  and  robberies  with  acts  of  violence  were 
common.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality  was  ala. 
of  the  very  worst  character,  and  beyond  description.  The 
ignorance  and  moral  degradation  of  the  people  were 
awful.  In  the  midst  of  these  dismal  surroundings  a 
philanthropist  built  a  model  lodging-house,  by  which 
some  good  was  done  in  showing  the  advantages  of 
cleanliness  and  domestic  arrangements.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
locality  and  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people,  at  once 
took  a  deep  interest  m  them.  So  far  back  as  1843  he 
had  made  known  his  views  in  very  plain  terms  by  saying 
m  the  House  of  Commons:  “We  owe  the  poor  of  our 
land  a  weighty  debt.  We  call  them  improvident  and 
immoial,  and  many  of  them  are  so;  but  that  improvi¬ 
ng  ^  the  result*,  in  a  great  measure, 

neglect,  and  not  a  little  of  our  example.  We  owe 
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them,  too,  the  debt  of  binder  language  and  more  frequent 
intercourse.” 

His  lordship  also  manifested  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  Mr.  Orsman’s  labours  among  those  street-trading 
classes  known  as  costermongers.  Indeed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  had  a  special  weakness  for  them.  “  The 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  Missions,”  once 
said  his  lordship,  when  alluding  more  particularly  to 
this  in  Grolden  Lane,  Hoxton,  among  these  costers, 
“  would  be  a  deeply  interesting  and  most  curious  chapter 
in  the  History  of  England.”  Mr.  Orsman  began  the 
work  in  1861  by  tract  distribution,  but  little  dreamt  to 
what  it  would  grow.  After  a  time  regular  meetings  were 
held,  attended  by  sixty  or  seventy.  Other  arrangements 
were  made  to  promote  thrift,  education,  and  religion. 
Rooms  free  of  charge  were  opened  for  the  costers  to 
hold  their  business  meetings.  By  this  means  they  were 
drawn  from  the  public-house.  A  Penny  Bank  was 
opened,  and  the  Emily  Fund  established  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Its  loans  helped 
many  poor  women  to  begin  in  some  small  way  of  business 
in  the  streets.  Various  agencies  of  a  helpful  character 
followed.  It  may  be  easily  gathered,  from  the  coster’s 
own  way  of  describing  himself,  when  he  said  he  was  “  a 
cove  wot  works  werry  ’ard  for  a  werry  poor  livin’,”  that 
such  an  effort  was  needful. 

The  Earl  was  not  content  with  patronising  this  work, 
but  went  down  among  the  people,  visited  their  homes, 
attended  their  meetings,  stimulated  their  provident 
societies  by  becoming  a  member.  The  outside  world  had 
no  conception  of  his  lordship’s  popularity  among  these 
people.  They  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  worthy  of  being  considered  their  king ;  and  when 
his  lordship  opened  the  new  buildings  in  Hoxton,  put  up 
by  Mr.  Orsman  in  1882,  his  approach  was  like  a  royal 
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visit  to  the  locality,  and  the  ovation  he  received  proved 
beyond  doubt  the  love  and  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded. 

They  also  oddly  acknowledged  his  services  by  making 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  “  Worshipful  Company 
of  Costermongers.”  His  lordship  was  equally  pleased 
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to  accept  the  honour,  and  considered  it  one  of  the  red- 
letter  days  of  his  life,  when  he  was  admitted  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  trained  donkey,  which  was 
named  “Coster,”  in  memory  of  the  event.  His  lord- 
ship  was  very  proud  of  this  donkey,  and  often  had  it 
“  on  view”  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  when  he  began  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping  upon  him,  “  Coster” 
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had.  the  privilege  of  drawing  his  lordship  about  in  a 
Bath  chair.  Unfortunately,  while  down  in  one  of  the 
paddocks  of  the  country  seat,  the  poor  donkey  by  an 
accident  was  killed,  but  his  place  was  soon  filled  by 
another  named  “Jack.”  In  November,  1884,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  letter^ with  reference  to  this  donkey,  in  answer  to 
an  address  to  his  lordship  from  Hastings,  was  sent,  in 
which,  while  alluding  to  a  political  demonstration  in 
opposition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  town,  at  which 
a  number  of  donkeys  appeared  in  a  cart  with  coronets  on 
their  heads,  as  symbolical  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
lordship  with  much  humour  replied :  “  If  those  who 
exhibited  their  contempt  for  their  peers  by  ranking  them 
with  donkeys  at  all  resembled  my  donkey  ‘Jack,’  the 
gift  of  the  costermongers,  they  would  be  far  superior 
men  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Jack  is  the  most 
friendly,  useful,  and  sociable  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  is  an  old  donkey  forty  years  of  age  main¬ 
tained  at  the  common  expense  of  my  Costers  in  Gulden 
Lane.  ‘But  what  does  he  do?’  I  asked  them  last  year. 
‘  Why,’  said  they,  “  he  walks  and  plays  with  the  children.’  ” 
That  his  lordship  was  not  ashamed  of  his  association 
with  such  people,  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  speech  he 
made  while  attending  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  jubilee  in  1884, 
where  he  said,  alluding  to  Mr.  Orsman’s  connection  with 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  how  he  was  led  to 
devote  his  spare  time,  after  his  duties  in  the  Post  Office 
were  over,  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  work  in  that 
locality.  “  Talking  of  the  men  who  were  raised  up  by 
our  friend  Spurgeon,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit  the 
founder  of  the  Golden  Lane  Costermongers’  Mission,  my 
friend  Mr.  Orsman.  This  institution  civilises  and 
Christianises.  I  derive  benefit  from  it,  for  I  am  a 
Costermonger.  I  am  proud  to  add  that  to  my  address. 
People  sometimes  write  me,  “  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
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K.G.’  When  I  write  my  name  in  full,  I  add,  *  and  C.’ 
That  means  ‘  and  Costermonger.’  ” 

He  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  donkeys  in  the  streets  of  London 
used  by  the  costers  bore  striking  testimony  to  the  good 
work  which  had  been  done.  He  also,  at  an  Annual 
Costers’  Donkey  and  Pony  Show,  alluded  to  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present  state  of  things  :  “  The 
Costers  of  Golden  Lane  were  once  almost  the  most  lawless 
of  the  human  race,  the  pest  of  London,  a  nuisance  to 


society,  and  a  danger  to  the  police.  What  was  their 
character  now  ?  Colonel  Henderson  had  told  him  that, 
amongst  all  the  people  in  London,  there  were  no  more 
orderly,  honest,  and  well-conducted  folks  than  the  costers 
of  Golden  Lane.  That  showed  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  time  that  all  the  costers  of 
London  were  impressed  by  the  example  of  Golden  Lane.” 
To  teach  rough  men  to  show  mercy  to  their  patient 
beasts,  to  so  act  upon  a  somewhat  rough  but,  never¬ 
theless,  acute  body  of  men,  as  to  lead  them  to  be  kind 
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and  thoughtful,  was  a  grand  work.  They  saw  his  lordship 
was  a  true  friend.  They  knew  they  were  badly  housed, 
and  fully  appreciated  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  better 
and  wholesome  homes  to  dwell  in,  and  they  became 
grateful  for  the  interest  he  took  in  their  humble  four- 
footed  servants,  and  their  gift  of  the  sleek  donkey,  in 
proof  of  their  esteem,  was  the  highest  compliment 
in  their  knowledge  or  power  they  could  bestow.  He 
stepped  down  from  his  lofty  position  to  teach  them  the 
lesson  of  kindness  to  dumb  brutes,  and  that  was  their 
way  of  showing  his  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain.  This 
was  no  small  thing  to  have  done,  as  all  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  lower  classes  know.  As  a  rule  they  look 
with  great  suspicion  upon  what  they  call  “  interference 
with  their  private  affairs.”  They  believe,  and  among 
themselves  express  their  belief,  in  a  diction  neither  vague 
nor  obscure — that  not  only  is  the  house  of  an  Englishman 
his  castle,  but  that  the  time-honoured  and  reasonable 
boast  should  apply  equally  to  his  lodging — so  that  it  be 
his  own — whether  garret  or  cellar.  But  no  such  senti¬ 
ment  towards  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  ever  felt  by  labourers 
and  costermongers,  among  whom  he  toiled  all  his  life  as 
an  almoner,  a  counsellor,  and  a  friend.  It  seemed  so 
natural  for  him  to  go  about  such  work  in  the  right  way 
and  in  the  right  spirit,  that  it  disarmed  all  thought  of 
meddling  at  once.  He  was  always  intent  upon  doing 
them  good,  not  only  when  among  them,  but  when  away 
from  them,  as  the  following  striking  fact  will  illustrate : 
He  was  on  one  occasion  at  Broadlands  where  Lord 
Palmerston  was  entertaining  his  lordship  and  other 
friends.  After  dinner  Lord  Shaftesbury  got  very  ani¬ 
mated  in  the  discussion  of  some  benevolent  plan  he  was 
then  engaged  in.  Turning  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he  asked, 
“  What  are  you  doing  for  the  poor?  that  is  thp  question 
What  are  you  doing  for  the  poor  ?”  and  thumped  his  fist 
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on  the  table  so  that  the  glass  rattled  again.  Truly 
we  may  say  there  were  no  limits  to  his  sympathies ; 
they  were  as  boundless  as  human  misery  itself.  His 
heart  went  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to 
“  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed.”  It  was  the  one 
aim  of  his  life  to  contribute  to  that  work  which  is 
invoked  from  Omnipotence  in  the  tenderest  of  prayers, 
“  to  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted,  and  to  raise  up 
them  that  fall.”  It  mattered  not  to  him  how  low,  how 
degraded,  how  depraved  they  were.  The  humbler  the 
calling,  the  meaner  and  more  sordid  the  surroundings, 
the  more  ignoble  the  associations  of  the  worker,  the 
greater,  the  good  Earl  felt,  was  the  need,  not  so  much 
for  the  charity  of  actual  almsgiving,  though  that,  too, 
was  abundantly  bountiful,  but  for  that  wider,  better, 
larger  beneficence,  which  does  not  content  itself  with 
dropping  a  coin  into  an  outstretched  palm,  but  grasps 
the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  and  raises  them  to  their  feet. 
He  agreed  with  Timon  of  Athens,  that 

“  ’Tis  not  enough  to  kelp  the  feeble  up, 

But  to  support  him  after.” 

This  again  very  forcibly  brings  out  how  widespread  was 
the  sympathy  and  hearty  the  efforts  which  Lord  Ashley 
made  to  counsel,  comfort,  and  help  the  honest  poor 
Wherever  there  was  mitigable  suffering,  or  wrongs  which 
could  possibly  be  remedied,  or  there  seemed  the  slightest 
hope  of  cheering  lowly  lives,  of  brightening  dismal 
prospects,  purging  physical  or  moral  uncleanness  away, 
there  he  went  to  work  with  a  readiness  which  seems 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  understanding. 
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YOUNG  men’s  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS* 


“  1  Strive,  endeavour,  it  profits  more 

To  fight  and  fail,  than  on  Time’s  dull  shore 
To  sit  an  idler  ever ; 

For  to  him  who  bares  his  arm  to  the  strife, 
Firm  at  his  post  in  the  battle  of  life, 

The  victory  faileth  never. 

Therefore  in  faith  abide,’ 

The  earnest  voice  still  cried ; 

‘  Abide  thou  and  endeavour.’  ” 


1802,  the  year  after  Lord  Ashley 
was  born,  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  protection  of  religion 
and  morality.  So  great  was  its 
success,  that  in  1809  the  number 
of  members  had  increased  to 
1,500,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
nobility  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations.  About  a  dozen 
young  men  were  engaged  in 
carrying  out  various  methods 
for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
rather  than  the  promotion  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of 
the  work  in  this  direction,  until  now  we  have  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  all  over  the  world. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  secure  attention  to  the  vast 
importance  of  devoting  special  effort  m  this  direction, 
Inasmuch  as  up  to  the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  war 
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had  so  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  nation  that  it  took 
years  to  eradicate  its  influence.  The  result  was,  that 
little  had  been  done  to  develope  the  literary,  moral,  and 
religious  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  Sunday 
scuools  were  spreading  their  influence  and  paving  the 
way  for  better  things.  In  1823  David  Nasmyth,  of 
Glasgow,  gathered  a  class  of  boys  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  whose  ages  were  between  ten  and  fourteen.  Two 
classes  were  held  on  Sundays  for  females.  ‘In  1824 
Mr.  Nasmyth  united  these  young  men  into  the  “  Glasgow 
Young  Men’s  Society.”  The  object  being  “to  bless 
joung  men,  and  to  make  them  a  blessing  to  others.” 

Other  societies  from  time  to  time  were  formed  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  in  1844  the  “  Youn- 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  London”  was  organised" 
In  describing  the  character  of  the  period,  Mr.  John  C. 

ymons,  who  was  its  first  honorary  secretary,  and  at  the 
time  an  assistant  in  a  large  drapery  establishment,  said  • 

‘  S°on  ffter  1840  considerable  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  physical,  and  .  moral  condition  of  the  youn-  men 
engaged  m  business  in  the  metropolis.  The  usual  hours  in 
the  shops  were  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night.  No  class  was  more  degraded  and 
dissolute,  who  were  sunk  deeper  in  ungodliness  and  dis¬ 
sipation  than  the  50,000  shopmen  of  London ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  young  men  in  the  country.  The  -reat 
confinement,  and  the  breathing  of  bad  air  so  Ion- 
induced  various  diseases,  and  resulted  in  great  mortality] 
The  healthiest  youths,  after  a  few  months  of  this 
drudgery,  fell  ill,  and  an  early  tomb  was  the  result  with 
many  The  Metropolitan  Drapers’  Association  was 
ormed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  abridgment  of 
the  hours  of  business  in  the  drapery  and  other  trades  A 
prize  essay  on  the  evils  of  the  “  Late  Hours’  System”  was 
published  and  widely  circulated,  public  meetings  were 
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held,  sermons  preached,  and  medical  men  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  the  young  men.” 

The  founder  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association  was 
Mr.  George  Williams,  an  assistant  at  Messrs.  Hitchcock 
and  Company,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  The 
first  meetings  were  held  in  a  small  bed-room  in  that 
house,  at  which  prayer  and  meditation  on  God’s  Word 
took  place.  The  numbers  at  first  were  small,  but  many 
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careless  young  men  were  induced  to  join,  and  became 
earnest  young  Christians.  The  head  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  became  converted  to  God,  and  in  that 
bed-room,  on  June  6th,  1844,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  society,  and  to  call  it  ‘“The  Young  Men’s  Chbistian 
Association.”  A  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
large  drapery  establishments,  explaining  its  objects,  and 
asking  for  co-operation.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
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places,  and  numbers  were  enrolled  as  members.  Ulti¬ 
mately  rules  were  drawn  up.  In  the  second  year  a 
series  of  lectures  was  started,  which  became  well  known 
as  “  The  Exeter  Hall  Lectures these  were  continued 
several  years,  and  ultimately  formed  a  library  of  twenty 
volumes. 

From  the  commencement  the  warmest  support  was 
given  by  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  he  became  its  President, 
and  continued  so  until  his  death.  In  1844  he  remarked 
“  that  both  young  men  and  the  young  women  should 
have  a  time  to  live  as  well  as  to  labour — a  time  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  by  which  life  is  adorned,  as 
well  as  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  sustain  it 
and,  again,  “  that  he  had  always  considered  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  a  grand  city  of  refuge  for  commercial  young 
men,  and  prayed  most  sincerely  that  they  might  not  only 
find  shelter,  but  learn  also  the  way  to  salvation,  and  to 
obtain  courage  and  confidence  to  walk  in  it.”  And  when 
taking  the  chair  in  1876,  for  the  twenty- fifth  time,  he 
said :  “  It  was  his  humble  opinion  that  their  Association, 
by  its  varied  agencies,  would  do  more  good  than  all  the 
bishops  in  a  general  council,  and  in  the  work  then  in 
progress  amongst  them  they  had  the  true  solidity  of 
nations.”  In  1880  Exeter  Hall  was  purchased  for 
£21,000,  and  was  specially  altered  and  fitted  up  at  a 
further  cost  of  another  £20,000,  the  whole  of  which  was 
raised  by  the  generosity  of  several  leading  friends  heading 
the  list  by  giving  £5,000  each.  When  the  Hall  was  re¬ 
opened  in  1881,  it  was  reported  that,  “As  the  good  Earl 
came  up  the  stairs  to  the  platform  the  audience  grew  wild 
with  delight.  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  seems  so  much  at 
home  as  when  he  sits  in  that  chair,  and  nowhere  does  he 
receive  a  heartier  welcome  than  in  Exeter  Hall.  He  evi¬ 
dently  delights  in  it,  and  looks  as  though  he  stood  on 
vantage  ground,  which  the  greatest  on  earth  might  be 
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proud  to  occupy.”  He  then  delivered  an  address,  which 
was  astounding  for  its  vigour  when  his  age  was  con¬ 
sidered.  “Never,”  he  said,  “had  he  been  more  im¬ 
pressed  than  he  was  that  evening,”  and  right  grandly  did 
his  lordship  talk  to  the  young  men,  and  “  enjoined  upon 
them  the  high  duty  of  recovering  the  commercial  honour 
of  England.”  Indeed  he  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
phrases,  and  described  the  Association  as  “  thankful  for 
the  past,  ambitious  for  the  future,”  and,  in  returning 
thanks  for  his  reception,  “  he  expressed  his  joy  that  the 
Hall  was  preserved  for  its  original  purpose.  He  was 
reminded  of  the  saying  of  that  good  though  mistaken 
man,  Macaulay,  who  had  hoped  that  the  brayings  of 
Exeter  Hall  would  come  to  an  end  ere  long.  He  thought 
that  some  of  those  brayings,  like  those  of  Balaam  s  ass, 
to  his  mind  spoke  the  lesson  of  truth  and  soberness.  ” 

At  his  last  appearance  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  1884, 
he  said  :  “  It  was  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  be  thanked 
for  doing  his  duty,  and  that  was  all  he  could  claim  to 
have  done.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  he  had  filled  that 
chair  for  nearly  forty  consecutive  years.  The  28th 
(April)  was  his  birthday,  and  he  would  tell  them  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  then  strike  eighty-three.  He 
thanked  Gfod  he  had  been  spared  to  see  the  success  of  so 
many  efforts  made  for  the  advancement  of  His  honour 
and  glory  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  There  were 
few  things  to  rejoice  in  more  than  the  presence  of  the 
coloured  friends,  the  Jubilee  singers,  on  the  platform, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  very  deepest  servitude 
under  a  slavery  that  had  affected  the  human  race.  They 
had  a  proof  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  keeping  such  people 
in  servitude — -a  people  with  such  talent  for  music  and 
such  hearts  to  feel  the  deepest  sentiments.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  Association  would  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  America  and  the  Continent.  The  increase 
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of  the  past  few  years  had  been  most  rapid  and 
encouraging.” 

His  lordship  was  also  closely  identified  with  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  inasmuch 


MACAULAY. 


as  he  regarded  it  as  needful  as  the  other,  so  as  to 
render  the  work  among  that  class  of  persons  specially 
complete. 

The  practical  character  of  his  mind  was  still  further 
manifested  when  he  heard  of  efforts  being  made  in 
towns  and  cities  among  those  engaged  as  clerks  in  ware. 
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houses  or  assistants  in  shops,  whether  male  or  female. 
The  long  hours,  close  confinement,  and  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  confined,  convinced  his 
lordship  that  here  again  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
mitigate  their  condition.  It  was  a  work  into  which  he 
at  once  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  pleaded 
for  shorter  hours  by  the  earlier  closing  of  places  of 
business. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sorrow  and  suffei'ing 
associated  with  the  dreary  and  long  hours  which  had  to 
be  endured.  We  may  catch  a  glance  by  listening  to 
the  pitiable  account  which  Mr.  Liddell,  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Early  Closing  Movement,  gave  of  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  London  shop  :  “  I  should  utterly  fail  were  I 
to  attempt  to  describe  my  sufferings,  and  the  cruel 
treatment  I  received  from  my  master.  We  began  pre¬ 
paring  for  business  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
during  the  season  never  closed  the  doors  earlier  than 
half-past  eleven  at  night.  On  Saturday  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  got  done  before  two  o’clock  ;  it  was  sometimes  two 
or  three  o’clock  before  we  finished.  I  have  a  painful 
recollection  that  I  have  stood  in  the  shop  (sitting  was 
strictly  forbidden)  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  folding  up 
articles,  when  I  have  fallen  asleep  with  the  goods  in  my 
hands,  on  seeing  which  my  master  has  threatened  to  set 
me  at  some  heavy  work  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  Such 
was  the  treatment  I  received  after  having  been  on  my 
feet  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  My  bed 
was  under  the  counter,  where  I  was  overrun  with  vermin. 
My  master  would  not  mind  telling  any  number  of  false¬ 
hoods  of  the  most  glaring  kind  to  a  customer,  looking 
me  hard  in  the  face  all  the  time.  My  brother  held  a 
situation  in  Oxford  Street,  about  fifty  doors  off  where  I 
was  apprenticed,  and  I  have  heard  him  state  that  he 
has  many  times,  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
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gone  up  to  bed  scarcely  able  to  get  there,  and  been 
obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  pain  arising  from  standing 
so  many  hours  by  placing  his  feet  in  cold  water.”*  There 
has  been  some  change  for  the  better,  though  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  ere  things  become  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

While,  therefore,  he  was  giving  attention  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  mills,  factories,  and  mines,  his  lordship 
was  also  mindful  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  ware¬ 
houses  and  shops.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Early  Closing  Association  he  took  an  active  part  in  its 
operations  and  presided  at  its  annual  meetings.  In  this 
also  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  advance  of  his  times. 
He  fully  explained  his  position  in  an  address  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Manchester  in 
18o6,  when  he  said,  among  other  good  things :  “  I 
believe  that  the  Early  Closing  Movement,  if  extended 
over  our  large  towns,  accompanied  by  such  Associations 
as  this,  would  go  very  far  indeed  to  remove  many  of  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain,  and  very  greatly  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  young  men  employed  in  these  establish¬ 
ments  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  that,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  that,  we  had,  not  only  for  these  young 
men,  but  also  for  the  whole  operative  class,  the  assign¬ 
ment  eveij  week  of  a  good  half-holiday.  In  what  way 
can  you  improve  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  so 
effectually  as  by  giving  a  time  for  amusement  and  repose 
on  every  Saturday  afternoon  ?  And  I  maintain  that  all 
those  who  have  concurred  with  me  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  for  opening  places  of 
amusement  on  the  Lord’s  Day  are  bound  to  go  along 
with  those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  I  do — that  if 
\vc  refuse  to  give  them  that  form  of  recreation  on  the 

*  Transactions,  Social  Science  Association,  1857,  p.  549. 


loner  leases  of  land  surrounding  Hampstead  Heatli,  and 
spoil  it  as  a  public  health  resort  of  the  people.  Thus 
he  found  constant  employment  for  his  energy  and  charity 
in  everything  calculated  to  prove  a  boon.  He  did  not 
wait  to  be  urged  to  undertake,  such  duties,  but  cheerfully 
kept  on  the  look  out,  and  even  watching  for  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  to  benefit  the  people. 
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Lord’s  Hay,  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  give 
them  some  form  of  recreation  on  some  other  day.” 

Side  by  side  with  this  we  find,  in  July,  1853,  he 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  Sir  Thomas  Wilson’s 
Estate  Bill,  because  it  contained  powers  for  granting 


VALE  OF  HEALTH,  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


IN  THE  FIELDS,  AND  AT  THE  FARM, 

“  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast’ning  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has- made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
When  once  destroy’d  can  never  be  supplied.” 


Oliver  Goldsmith. 


1VT  OR  did  his  labours  end  with 

b'  _ e _  ,  • 


the  passing  of  measures  which 
resulted  in  so  much  benefit  to 


|  those  who  worked  in  manu- 
§|§k  factories,  mines,  and  shops. 
W&*  His  attention  had  been 


llw  called  by  his  opponents  to 


the  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  in  agricultural 
districts.  Some  of  them  had 


even  taunted  him  “  that  he  was  oblivious  of  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Dorsetshire,  inasmuch  as  people  on 
his  father’s  estate  might  be  seen  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation.  There  was  some  truth  in  the  statement, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  and  to  find  a  remedy. 

“  Why,”  it  was  asked  him,  “  do  you  reserve  all  your 
sympathies  and  labours  for  those  who  live  so  far  away 
from  you  as  those  in  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and  do  not 
look  at  home  ?” 

This  was  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  old  adage  that 
“  Chanty  should  begin  at  home,”  provided  it  does  not 
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end  there.  It  also  accounted  for  another  well-known 
proverb,  “  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  Lord  Ashley 
was  familiar  with  the  poverty  of  the  farm  labourer.  But 
the  cottage  generally  looks  pleasant  to  the  eye.  His 
garden  is  green  and  shady,  and  his  daily  work  lies  among 
the  beauties  of  Nature.  His  lot,  though  humble  and 
poor,  does  not  compare  with  that  of  the  squalor  of  the 
back  streets  and  alleys  of  cities  and  towns.  The  fresh 
air  of  the  fields,  and  even  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
summer,  does  not  strike  any  one  like  the  close  fusty  air 
of  the  workshop  and  factory,  or  like  the  miserable  hovels 
in  which  so  many  of  them  live.  Yet  there  was,  and  is 
still,  room  for  improvement  in  their  lot,  and  his  lordship, 
as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free  from  other  claims,  showed 
his  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  to  remedy  the  defect. 
He  then  found  that  down  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
Counties,  although  not  confined  to  those  parts,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  numbers  of  women  and  young  people, 
of  both  sexes,  to  go  from  one  farm  to  another  under  what 
was  called  a  gang-master,  to  work.  The  results  of  such 
a  system  was  productive  of  serious  evils  to  their  moral 
character,  and  also  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  nation  to 
allow  it  to  continue.  When  at  first  Lord  Ashley  turned 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  and 
boys,  he  was  reminded,  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  that  he 
ought  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  who  lived  nearer  his  own  home. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  shut  his  eyes  to  such  an  appeal, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  he  was  found 
making  inquiry  into  the  real  condition  of  poor  people  in 
the  rural  districts,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  vicious  system ;  and  he 
was  among  the  first  to  stir  in  the  matter,  for  he,  in  1863, 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  an  address  to  the 
Queen  for  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  organised  labour, 
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known  by  the  name  of  “  Agricultural  gangs.”  When 
asked  in  a  taunting  spirit,  in  1843,  bow  it  was  that  be 
did  not  try  to  remedy  tbe  wrongs  of  tbe  labourers,  be 
wrote  very  honestly,  some  years  later  :  “  It  was  reserved, 
first,  because  it  presented  tbe  greatest  difficulties,  and 
second,  because  it  required  all  tbe  sympathy  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  derived  from  proofs  of  success,  furnished  by 
factories,  to  obtain  for  it  a  favourable  reception.” 

In  consequence  of  this  inquiry  by  tbe  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  they  reported  very  decidedly  against  tbe  system, 
not  only  on  account  of  tbe  physical  and  moral  evils  it 
revealed,  but  also  tbe  system  of  slavery  it  exposed,  which 
they  discovered  among  tbe  women  and  girls  so  employed. 
In  April,  1867,  be  brought  tbe  report  under  tbe  notice 
of  tbe  Upper  House,  and  in  tbe  course  of  bis  address  be 
clearly  proved  that  girls  under  eighteen  should  be 
excluded  from  all  gangs  of  agricultural  labourers ;  that 
no  child  under  eight  should  be  employed  in  field  labour, 
and  that  all  female  gangs  should  have  female  gang- 
masters.  In  conclusion,  be  said  to  their  lordships : 
“  In  attempting  to  grapple  with  this  evil  I  hope  your 
lordships  will  kindly  aid  me  by  your  sympathy  and 
support.  In  this  way  you  will  give  tbe  crowning  stroke 
to  tbe  various  efforts  made  for  many  years  past  to  bring 
all  tbe  industrial  occupations  of  tbe  young  and  tbe  de¬ 
fenceless  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  law ;  and  that, 
whether  they  are  employed  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or 
in  any  handicraft  whatever,  every  child  under  a  certain 
age  may  be  subject  only  to  a  limited  amount  of  labour, 
and  be  certain  to  receive  an  adequate  amount  of  education. 
All  that  remains  for  your  lordships  now  to  do,  as  repre¬ 
senting  tho  landowners  of  tbe  kingdom,  is  to  embrace 
within  tbe  scope  of  your  beneficent  legislation  tbe  whole 
mass  of  tbe  agricultural  population.  Thus,  I  believe,  we 
eball  be  enabled  to  say,  that  no  country  surpasses  us  in 
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the  care  we  take  of  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
educational  well-being  of  the  myriads  of  our  humbler 
fellow-creatures.” 

The  result  was  that  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  bill  became 
law.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  recognised  the 


A  HARVEST  SCENE, 


rights  of  the  rural  children  to  have  equal  educational 
advantages  with  those  of  towns.  Since  then  it  has  been 
further  developed  by  various  Education  Acts,  but  it  was 
owing  to  his  lordship’s  persistent  efforts  that  it  had  a 
beginning.  He  also  watched  with  keen  interest  every 
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opportunity  to  help  the  good  work  along.  He  wrote  in 
1868  :  “  I  cannot  refrain  from  making,  on  behalf  of  the 
first-rate  agricultural  labourer,  a  larger  claim  than  is 
usually  admitted,  to  be  considered  a  man  of  education  ; 
that  he  is  ‘  a  skilled  artisan’  will  any  one  deny  ?  Look 
at  him  engaged  with  the  plough,  see  the  length  and 
straightness  of  each  furrow,  its  mathematical  precision, 
the  steadiness  of  his  hand  and  eye,  and  his  masterly 
calculation  of  distance  and  force.  Observe  a  hedger  on 
all  the  various  branches  of  that  part  of  labour,  and  admit 
the  accuracy  of  judgment  that  is  required  for  a  calling 
so  apparently  humble  ;  no  spinner  could  do  what  he  does 
any  more  than  he  could  do  what  is  done  by  the  spinner. 
His  talk,  too,  may  be  of  bullocks ;  it  may  be  also  of 
sheep  ;  it  may  be  of  every  parochial  matter ;  but  then,  it 
is  talk  upon  his  special  vocation ;  and  oftentimes  how 
sound  and  sensible  it  is.  He  has  not,  of  course,  the 
acquirements  and  acuteness  of  the  urban  operative ;  his 
labour  is  passed  in  comparative  solitude,  and  he  returns 
to  his  home  at  night,  in  a  remote  cottage  or  a  small 
village,  without  the  resource  of  clubs,  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  the  friction  of  his  fellow-men.  Still,  he  may 
say,  with  the  most  scientific,  that  he  is  master  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  is  called,  and  every  one  will 
rejoice  to  add  to  his  honourable  and  useful  career  what¬ 
ever  is  possible  to  comfort  and  adorn  it.” 

He  also  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  political  influence 
which  in  the  future  these  agricultural  people  would  have 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  he  also  said :  “  The  people  will  shortly  be  in  the 
possession  of  absolute  power.  It  will  be  for  them  to 
preserve  those  benefits  that  they  have  attained.  They 
will  no  longer  require  any  advocates,  though  doubtless 
many  would  be  at  hand  should  the  necessity  arise.  The 
twofold  object  of  those  who  undertake  these  movements 
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has  received  in  one  part  an  accomplishment,  while  the 
other  is  yet  wrapped  in  the  future.  The  first  object  was 
the  happiness,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  the  working 
people  themselves.  That  this  end  has  been  attained  is 
attested  by  the  united  voice  of  the  operatives,  the  em¬ 
ployers,  the  inspectors,  and  all  who  are  conversant  with 
industrial  life.  The  second  contemplated  the  interest  of 
the  State,  in  the  probability  of  the  event  which  has  just 
consigned  to  the  people  at  large  the  Government  of  this 
great  Empire.  Though  an  issue  so  sudden  and  extensive 
had  not  been  foreseen,  it  was  manifest  that  serious 
changes  could  not  be  very  far  distant.  Whether  these 
humble  efforts  have  contributed  in  any  measure,  however 
small,  to  render  the  revolution  less  dangerous  and  more 
gentle,  is  yet  to  be  developed.” 

We  again  see  how  purely  unselfish  were  the  motives 
which  prompted  his  lordship’s  conduct.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  “  making  political  capital,” 
as  it  might  have  been  called,  out  of  his  efforts.  He  was 
content  to  forego  all  advantages,  that  he  might  be  the 
servant  OF  all  who  were  destitute,  down-trodden,  or 
oppressed.  For  such  labours  his  memory  will  even  he 
cherished  with  veneration,  and  his  name  recollected  with 
the  most  affectionate  regard,  by  all  who  appreciate  true 
worth  above  that  of  a  merely  exalted  position,  or  a  high- 
sounding  title. 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 


BETTER  HOMES,  AND  HEALTHIER  DWELLINGS. 


“  Nothing  to  do  ?  Oh,  wbat  sinful  delusion  ! 

Hear  ye  the  din  in  the  populous  streets  P 
Hark  with  what  pain,  amidst  Life’s  strange  confusioD, 
The  dark  troubled  breast  of  humanity  heats 
Thousands  of  weary  ones  need  consolation; 

Souls  of  the  hungry  are  crying  for  bread 
Thousands  fall  heedlessly  into  temptation  ; 

Thousands  are  homeless  and  scantily  fed.” 

Rowland  Brown. 


X)ETTER  houses  and 
better  homes  for  the 
working  classes  also 
received  from  his 
lordship  much 
thought,  attention, 

I  and  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that 
good  results  have 
been  produced.  His 
indirect  efforts  as 
well  as  his  direct 


>nes  were  fraught  with  lasting  advantage  to  the  working 
classes  and  their  children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  traces 
where  the  poor  have  not  in  some  way  been  benefited  by 
his  efforts.  There  has  hardly  been  a  philanthropic 
movement  during  the  last  forty  years  that  has  not 
owed  its  success  either  to  his  having  started  it,  or  to 
his  hearty  co-operation.  Years  of  patient  investigation 
mto  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  poor,  gave  him  an 
insight  into  their  lives,  which  made  him  quite  an  expert 
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in  dealing  in  a  practical  manner  with,  their  wants,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  enabled  him  to  summon  a  practical  under¬ 
standing,  to  his  zeal  and  charitable  desires  to  better 
their  condition.  It  seemed  as  natural  for  him  to  be  the 
president  of,  or  connected  with,  every  society  which  had 
for  its  object  the  welfare  of  his  poorer  fellow-beings,  as 
for  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  genial  shower  to  fall  upon 
the  earth.  Hence  it  was  no  wonder  to  find  him  at  the 
head  of  almost  every  movement  calculated  to  improve  the 
religious,  social,  moral,  economic,  and  physical  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Speaking  of  this  trait  in  his 
lordship’s  character,  the  Times  said  most  truly,  in  re¬ 
cording  his  death  :  “  In  Lord  Shaftesbury  there  has 
passed°  away  the  most  eminent  social  reformer  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  had 
acquired  world-wide  fame  as  a  philanthropist,  and  that 
his  name  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  many  of  the 

most  humane  movements  of  two  generations . It  is 

interesting,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  singular,  to  note  that 
one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  powerful  friends  which 
the  humbler  classes  have  ever  had,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  trusted,  did  not  belong  to  their  own  order  of  the 
commonalty,  but  to  the  privileged  order  of  the  aris¬ 


tocracy.”  , 

In  1842,  in  connection  with  the  founding  ot  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
Labourers’  Friend  Society,  he  took  up  this  special  work. 
Among  the  spots  which  were  selected  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  one  called  Wild  Court,  m 
Great  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  great  square  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  In 
fourteen  houses  it  was  discovered  that  two  bundled 
families,  or  about  one  thousand  persons,  were  crowded. 
To  give  the  friends  of  the  poor  an  opportunity  for  viewing 
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these  wretched  abodes  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  a  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  court  on  November  4th,  1854.  One 
who  was  present  said :  “  No  adequate  conception  could 
be  formed  of  the  stencb  and  filth  which  characterised 
every  portion  of  each  dwelling,  from  the  basement  story 
to  the  garret,  except  by  those  who  experienced  them.” 
Another  witness  said  that  several  hundred  loads  of 
offensive  matter  were  conveyed  away;  and  as  that 
included  “  a  solid  mass  of  living  vermin,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,”  we  need  not  feel  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
men  engaged  in  the  operation  were  so  overcome  that  they 
struck  work.  It  was  at  length  taken  away  and  the  new 
buildings  erected.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1855,  Lord 
Shaftesbuiy  called  another  meeting  in  the  court  to 
invite  his  friends  to  witness  the  change.  They  then 
found  that  eighty-three  families  were  occupying  ninety- 
two  rooms,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  these  were  old 
inhabitants  of  the  court.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
gratitude  of  these  poor  people  for  the  reformation  which 
had  been  accomplished ;  and  what  has  been  of  even  as 
gieat  importance,  it  has  been  found  that,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  it  paid  the  promoters  a  fair  interest  for  the 
money  laid  out.  The  advance  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
old  rentals  repaid  the  outlay,  a  small  addition  for  such 
a  beneficial  change  in  their  houses. 

This,  like  many  other  efforts  in  which  he  took  an 
interest,  at  first  met  with  little  sympathy  or  success. 
This  did  not  daunt  his  courage  or  lead  him  to  despair. 
The  first  legislative  outcome  was  the  Public  Health  Bill 
of  1848.  It  received  his  lordship’s  hearty  support 
although  he  saw  it  was  capable  of  great  improvements, 
but  it  proved  the  beginning  of  that  important  work  of 
sanitary  reform  which  has  since  been  embodied  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  His  lordship  saw  how  much 
t  ie  social  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by 
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such  measures.  That  Act,  however,  was  rather  directed 
to  the  supervision  of  existing  dwellings  than  to  the  pulling 
down  of  rookeries  and  slums,  and  the  building  of  proper 
dwellings  in  their  place,  where  the  poor  could  dwell  in 
decency  and  some  degree  of  comfort.  It  was  to  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  felt  the  importance  of  devoting  attention. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  localities  in 
which  it  was  needful  to  bring  such  a  bill  to  act,  take 
Drury  Lane.  In  1844  there  were  twenty  gin  palaces 
doing  a  flourishing  business.  They  prospered  by  ruining 
the  people,  who  spent  their  money  in  buying  an  article 
which  led  them  down  to  a  lower  degradation.  While 
plate  glass  windows,  flaring  gaslights,  costly  fittings 
adorned  the  drink  shop,  the  customers  were  clothed  in 
filthy  rags  and  herded  together  in  hovels  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  home.  In  nine  small  rooms  eighty-four 
persons  were  found  “  living,”  twenty-three  of  whom 
were  children.  So  low  had  they  sunk,  that  they  weie 
considered  unfit  for  any  of  the  ordinary  work  of  life, 
however  humble.  Numbers  of  them  obtained  a  hoi  rid 
livelihood  by  picking  up  refuse  at  the  mouths  of  the 
sewers  by  the  river’s  side,  and  were  called  “  mudlarks.” 
Their  only  bed  was  a  litter  of  dirty  straw,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  they  were  hotbeds  of  fevers  and  other  contagious 
diseases.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  children  to  be 
sold.  A  drunken  mother  would  part  with  her  daughter 
for  five  shillings,  as  readily  as  if  she  had  sold  a  shawl. 
In  another  place  a  party  was  discovered  playing  at  cards 
on  a  coffin,  in  which  one  of  their  departed  friends  lay 
waiting  for  burial.  Another  man  was  found  on  a  bed. 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
three  weeks.  Such  was  the  depravity  and  degradation 
into  which  large  masses  of  the  people  in  such  localities 
had  fallen,  and  out  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  bent  his 
energies  to  deliver  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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To  him  also  must  be  given  the  credit  of  securing  for 
the  people  “  The  Common  Lodging-House  Acts.’’  It 
was  in  1854  he  introduced  and  carried  a  Bill  for  the 
Inspection  and  Registration  of  Common  Lodging-Houses, 
where  persons  lodge  for  a  single  night,  but  have  no 
separate  apartment.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  wretched  nature  of  the  places  which  were  then 
allowed  to  exist.  They  were  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  community,  and  the  facts  re¬ 
vealed  the  necessity  for  police  supervision.  Take,  as  a 
sample,  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  best  authorities  at 
the  time,  Mr.  William  Williams.  He  said : 

“  The  common  lodging-houses  abounding  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  that  time  without  police  supervision, 
afforded  immense  facilities  for  the  initiation  of  boys  and 
girls  into  every  description  of  profligacy  and  vice  ;  they 
were  hotbeds  of  depravity,  prostitution,  and  theft.  In 
these  infamous  dens  every  form  of  crime  was  known  and 
practised,  and  many  of  them  were  the  receptacles  of 
every  kind  of  plunder.  A  sharp  boy,  one  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  a  thieves’  kitchen,  a  young  pickpocket,  once 
related  to  us  his  experience,  and  frankly  confessed  that 
he  didn’t  pick  gentlemen’s  pockets,  only  ladies’,  and 
such  was  his  expertness  and  discrimination— the  result 
of  his  training  and  practice  in  these  odious  dwellings— 
that  he  never  took  anything  but  money ;  the  purses  he 
never  kept,  as  the  possession  of  these  not  unfrequentlv 
led  to  detection.  Ladies’  handkerchiefs,  having  no  pro¬ 
fessional  value,  were  seldom  or  never  abstracted.  This 
branch  of  the  ‘  profession,’  which  was  known  as  ‘  pocket¬ 
lifting,  required  for  its  efficient  and  safe  exercise  that 
three  persons  should  take  part  in  it ;  the  operator, 
generally  a  young  boy,  being  covered  by  his  two  con¬ 
federates,  who  received  the  plunder  and  at  once  retreated, 
but  only  to  make  fresh  advances  when  the  amount 
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secured  was  insufficient  for  tlie  night’s  hilarity.  After 
all  it  was  but  a  precarious  livelihood  that  many  of  these 
poor  lads  obtained.  Detection  sooner  or  later  invariably 
followed,  and  then  the  experience  gained  in  prison  added 
with  frightful  effect  to  the  proficiency  of  the  young 
delinquent.  It  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  bad 
trade,  but  by  way  of  apology  it  was  added,  *  We  can’t 
starve,  and  no  one  will  give  us  work ;  what  can  we  do  ?’ 
Roguery  was  so  systematised,  that  division  into  various 
grades  and  professions,  became  in  these  dens  of  thieves 
not  only  possible,  but  in  a  way  a  sort  of  necessity.” 

Speaking  of  this  Act,  Charles  Dickens,  an  excellent 
judge,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  such  places,  told  Lord 
Shaftesbury  some  years  afterwards  that  “It  was  the 
best  law  that  was  ever  passed  by  an  English  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  We  shall  see  this  better  if  we  remember  that, 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  large  numbers  of  such 
houses  were  little  more  than  hotbeds  of  disease  and 
depravity,  from  which  evil  influences  were  constantly 
spreading  in  all  directions.  In  dimly-lighted  cellars,  all 
alive  with  vermin,  and  reeking  with  the  foulest  exhala¬ 
tions,  human  beings  were  herded  together  as  thickly  as 
they  could  be.  In  four  houses  in  Church  Lane,  St. 
Giles’s,  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  had 
been  known  to  sleep.  One  cellar  was  a  dark  and  noisome 
place,  littered  with  straw,  and  having  its  walls  invested 
with  vermin.  In  return  for  the  payment  of  2|d.  a  night, 
each  lodger  was  accommodated  with  a  sack  for  a  coveting. 
Many  who  slept  there  were  young  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  by  crime.  His  lordship  once,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  John  Branch,  found  at  the  back  of  a  house  in 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  a  filthy,  dilapidated  shed 
furnished  with  seven  beds,  each  of  which  was  let  a,t 
fourpence  per  night.  The  Builder  called  attention  to 
another  spot  in  1858.  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  called  Char- 
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lotte  Buildings,  where  900  persons  lived  in  fourteen 
crazy  houses,  and  then  they  went  on  to  say.  that,  “  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  particularly  in  the  evening,  up  to  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  the  narrow  area  is  filled  with 
strange-looting  and  ragged  figures,  whose  dresses  and 
complexions  harmonise  with  the  grey,  mouldy,  and 
dingy-looking  walls  of  the  building.  So  wild  and 
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haggaid  is  the  scene  that  few  who  have  not  had  expe¬ 
rience  of  these  places  and  people  would  venture  to  the 
bottom  of  the  court.”  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act  advances  are  still  being 
made  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  that  we  are  now 
considerably  nearer  to  the  point  of  having  it  decreed  by 
law  that  no  room,  under  whatever  tenure  it  is  occupied, 
shall  be  inhabited  by  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  persons.’ 
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But  while  lodging-houses  were  dealt  with  so  effec¬ 
tively,  the  dwellings  or  houses  of  the  poor  still  remained, 
in  large  towns  especially,  in  a  wretched  condition.  A 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  in  which  full  reference  was  made  to  his 
lordship’s  work  in  the  lodging-houses,  and  cordially 
owning  his  success.  In  1851  Lord  Shaftesbury  carried 
through  -Parliament,  a  Bill  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  homes  for  the  working  classes.  He  showed 
that,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  out 
of  about  1,500  families  nearly  1,000  lived  in  single 
rooms,  and  more  than  400  in  two  rooms.  If  this  was 
the  case  in  one  of  the  best  parishes  in  London,  what,  he 
asked,  must  be  the  condition  of  over-populous  and  more 
needy  parishes  ?  He  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
necessary  demoralisation,  as  he  described  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  lived.  London  houses,  in  which 
hundreds  dwelt,  were  found  swarming  with  vermin,  and 
encrusted  with  filth.  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
he  told  them  from  personal  experience,  were  in  the  same 
condition;  and  indicated  how  the  prevailing  wretched 
sanitary  arrangements  had  developed  cholera.  He 
showed  the  evils  from  overcrowding,  when  New  Oxford 
Street  was  opened,  by  so  many  wretched  dwellings  being 
cleared,  without  any  accommodation  being  made  for 
the  displaced  inhabitants.  He  described  Church  Lane, 
Bloomsbury,  as  a  picture  in  detail  of  human  wretched¬ 
ness,  filth,  and  brutal  degradation.  In  the  wretched 
dwellings,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  fathers  and  daughters, 
mothers  and  sons,  grown-up  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
sick,  dying,  and  dead,  herded  together.  There  the 
ravages  of  cholera  had  been  terrible,  while  in  the  model 
lodging-house  in  George  Street  not  one  person  had  died. 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  them  how  “  he  recollected  having 
caused  one  of  the  houses  in  Church  Passage,  inhabited 
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by  an  Irish  family,  to  be  whitewashed  till  it  was  as  white 
as  driven  snow.  The  next  time  he  visited  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  numbers  of  large  black  streaks  down  the 
walls,  round  the  apartments ;  and  on  asking  the  reason 
of  the  man  who  occupied  the  house,  he  was  informed  by 
him  that  the  place  looked  so  cold  after  being  white¬ 
washed  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  paint-brush  and 
give  it  a  few  touches.” 

Although  his  lordship’s  Tenement  House  Bill  passed, 
it  was  so  altered  and  confined  to  towns  of  above  10,000 
it  did  not  do  much  service.  But  in  1854,  when  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bagged  School  Union,  he  observed 
he  had  not  given  it  up  :  “I  allude  more  particularly  to 
what  may  be  called  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the 
people.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity — I  never  will  lose 
one — of  harping  on  that  string,  of  hammering  on  that 
point.  I  am  convinced  that  the  degrading  condition  of 
the  people  in  these  dwellings,  the  state  of  the  courts 
and  alleys  in  which  they  reside,  all  the  disgusting  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  regards  health  and  decency  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  constitute  the  great  cause  why  the  mighty 
efforts  of  this  Society  have  not  produced  all  the  results 
which  it  is  in  itself  capable  of  producing.” 

He  tried  in  1857  a  supplemental  measure  to  the  Act  of 
1851,  called  “The  Crowded  Dwellings  Bill,”  but  failed. 
Next  year  he  renewed  his  attack.  Not  content  with 
these  efforts,  he  brought  up  the  subject  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  1858,  where  he  showed  the  need  of 
further  reforms,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Heaflth  Act  had  proved  that  a  marvellous  reduction  of 
mortality  was  possible  in  the  towns,  and  he  cited  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  statement  that  the  preventible  mortality 
in  this  country  amounts  to  90,000.  If  it  was  only  40,000 
it  was  “  four  lives  an  hour.”  He  also  went  on  to  say  that 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  was  God’s  handiwork,  and  it 
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must  be  treated  and  cared  for  according  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  framed — fitness  for  His  service,”  and,  he 
added :  “  Our  great  object  should  be  to  do  all  we  can  to 
remove  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
a  result,  and  of  the  body’s  fitness  for  its  great  purpose. 
If  St.  Paul,  calling  our  bodies  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by 
sin,  we  also  say  that  our  bodies,  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  corrupted  by  preventible  -disease, 
degraded  by  avoidable  filth,  and  disabled  for  His  service 
by  unnecessary  suffering.” 

In  1868  he  also  said :  “  But  it  is  to  sanitary  and  domi¬ 
ciliary  improvements,  without  which  all  schemes  for 
education  will  be  nearly  fruitless,  that  the  public  must 
look  for  the  most  beneficial  and  lasting  results  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  neglect  of  them  that  it  must  look  for  the  most 
disastrous  issues,  physically  and  morally.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  speaking  in  too  dogmatic  a 
spirit,  when  I  assert,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of 
anxious  and  constant  inquiry,  that  the  horrible  state  of 
our  towns,  and  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  many 
of  our  people,  lie  at  the  root  of  two-thirds  of  the 
disorders  that  afflict  our  land.  Good  drainage,  good 
ventilation,  good  and  healthy  houses,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  good  water,  would  by  their  effects  abate  the 
demands  on  private  charity  and  public  rates ;  would 
go  far  to  extinguish  mortality  and  increase  the  length  of 
man’s  working  life.  There  would  be  fewer  young  widows 
and  fewer  orphans.  New  habits  would  be  formed,  the 
spirit  of  vagrancy  much  suppressed,  and  with  it  a  fruitful 

means  of  the  spread  of  disease.” 

Although  his  lordship  did  not  succeed  as  fully  as  he 
desired,  yet  the  results  of  his  agitation  drew  attention  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  host  of  other  undertakings,  having 
the  same  good  in  view,  sprang  up.  Among  these  may  be 
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named  one  bearing  his  lordship’s  name,  and  which  ha3 
been  acquired  by  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  lying  out  as  a 
workman’s  city.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867 — in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  houses  by  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements — for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  workmen  to  erect  dwellings,  combining  fitness 
and  economy  with  the  latest  sanitary  appliances,  and  to 
become  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  in  the  course  of 
years  by  the  payment  of  a  small  additional  rent.  The 
houses  were  to  be  of  three  kinds,  suited  for  the  accom¬ 
modation,  not  only  of  artisans,  but  clerks,  and  each 
house  was  to  form  a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  1872,  his  lordship  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  buildings  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  in 
Battei  sea,  near  Clapham  Junction  station.  Itwasojiened 
in  July,  1874,  and  it  contained  1,200  houses,  accoinmo- 
dating  about  8,000  persons.  In  addition  to  the  houses 
aie  included  several  special  features,  such  as  schools,  au 
ornamental  garden,  a  lecture-hall,  co-operative  stores 
and  general  stores,  but  no  public  house  on  pawnshop. 

To  realise  the  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  forty  years,  his  lordship  said:  “In  the  year  1842 
I  myself  was  called  on  to  preside  over  a  meeting  for 
the  foundation  of  a  society  which  was  established  for  the 
construction  of  model  lodging-houses.  We  did  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  improve  on  a  large  scale.  Our  object  was  to 
remove  prejudices  which  existed  at  that  time  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  means  of  employ¬ 
ing  lelief.  Our  object  was  to  raise  model-houses  of  all 
desciiptions  for  families,  for  single  men,  and  so  on,  and 
to  prove — as,  by  God’s  blessing,  we  did  prove— that  you 
could  construct  houses,  with  every  circumstance  of 
decency,  health,  and  comfort,  at  a  moderate  cost,  for 
which  people  couli  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  rent,  and 
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that  those  houses  would  be  accepted  joyfully  by  the 
people.  But,  mark  this,  when  we  began  this  work  the 
general  exclamation  was,  ‘  Leave  them  alone  ;  they  are 
in  their  filth  ;  and  they  will  continue  in  their  filth  ;  you 
will  never  get  them  out  of  their  filth ;  and,  if  you  do, 
the  only  result  will  be  that,  like  the  sow,  they  will  return 
to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.’  The  result  has  turned 
out  to  be  completely  different.  They  have  accepted  with 
thankfulness  the  boon  that  was  offered  to  them,  and 
they  have  been  physically  and  morally  improved  in  every 
form  and  in  every  consideration.  Then  there  came  the 
movement  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  which  was  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale,  and  more  humble  movements,  which 
were  none  the  less  useful — such  as  that  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill.  Then  came  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  institution  of  those  suburban  cities  at  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Park,  Noel  Park,  and  the  Queen’s  Park.  I  mention 
all  these  things  to  show  what  has  been  going  on  for  these 
fifty  years.  People  have  paid  little  attention  to  them, 
but  thought  that  London  was  thoroughly  outcast.  The 
Peabody  Buildings  have  not  been  found  sufficient  for 
that  particular  class  for  which  they  were  designed ;  but, 
when  you  come  to  the  suburbs  of  cities,  I  believe  you 
have  made  the  discovery  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  by  the  improvement  of  the  railway  communication 
and  other  arrangements  of  commercial  life,  they  will 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  a  large  mass 
of  the  people.” 

He  also  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  his  Act 
called  the  “  Working  Men’s  Dwellings  Bill,”  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  empowering  of  corporations 
to  dispose  of  lands  in  their  possession  for  the  purpose  oi 
erecting  dwellings  on  them  suitable  to  the  working 
classes.  Coming  down  to  the  last  few  years,  we.  sha 
acmin  see  that  his  lordship’s  interest  was  still  alive  and 
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keen.  When  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1883,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  member,  they  had 
the  wisdom  to  make  use  of  his  “  sixLy  years’  experience,” 
and  as  the  best  living  authority  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  he  gave  them  valuable  information.  When  the 
Report  appeared  there  was  nothing  practically  but  what 
he  had  alieady  made  known.  True  the  Commissioners 
gave  due  prominence  to  the  enormous  advances  which 
had  been  made  during  the  last  half  century  towards  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  They  reported  that  in  many 
localities  there  was  really  no  drainage  at  all.  “  The 
ground  and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  literally 
soaked  in  sewage,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil 
like  a  pond,  and  filled  the  air  with  pestilential  miasma.” 
Lord  Shaftesbury  told  the  Commissioners  he  could 
remember,  and  had  seen,  “the  once  famous  Bermondsey 
Island,  where  houses  were  built  upon  piles  in  a  swamp 
the  only  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  being  that  over 
which  the  people  were  living,  in  which  was  deposited  all 
the  filth  of  the  place.”  Great  changes  have,  however 
taken  place  for  the  better,  and  step  by  step  such  a  state 
o  things  all  over  the  land  is  being  overtaken. 

During  the  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Report  a  high  tribute  was  paid  to  Lord  Shaftesburv  at 
whose  request  the  subject  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  He  said  :  “  Among  the  measures  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  long  and  active  life,  was  the 
means  of  passing  was  one  for  increasing  the  number  of 
odging-houses  m  places  where  congestion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  taken  place.  He  passed  it  in  1851,  first  through 
,  e,1H°Jl®e.  °J'  Commons,  and  afterwards,  owing  to  the 
th  °f  llls  Jther,  it  was  his  singular  fortune  to  pass  it 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  which  he  entertained  of  it,  owing  to  certain 
technical  difficulties  that  have  arisen.  We  propose  to  use 


mainly  through  his  persistent  and  courageous  efforts  that 
it  came  to  a  successful  issue,  and  had  others  also  acted  in 
the  same  spirit,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
author  of  the  “  Child  of  the  Island”  to  have  written  so 

tauntingly  : 

“  For  as  the  streets,  broad  built  and  populous, 

For  them  unhealthy  corners,  garrets  dim, 

And  cellars  where  the  water-rat  may  swim  ! 

For  ub  green  paths,  refreshed  by  frequent  rain,  .  „ 

For  them  dark  alleys,  where  the  dust  lies  grim. 
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that  Act  with  a  little  more  freedom  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  such  exceptional  cases  as  I  have  referred  to.” 

If  the  results  prove  satisfactory,  all  the  more  honour 
will  be  due  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  its  origin,  as  it  was 


«  FOR  THEM  DARK  ALLEYS,  WHERE  THE  DUST  LIES  GRIM.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  MODEL  LANDLORD. 


“  Work,  and  the  clouds  of  care  will  fly, 

Pale  want  will  pass  away; 

Work,  and  the  leprosy  of  crime 
And  tyrants  must  decay. 

Leave  the  dead  ages  in  their  urns ; 

The  present  time  be  ours, 

To  grapple  bravely  with  our  lot, 

And  strew  our  path  with  flowers.” 

Thomas  Elliott. 


E  was  trulj  entitled  to  be 
called  so  —  The  Model 
Landlord — because  be 
was  mindful  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do 
at  home.  He  was  just 
and  yet  generous,  and 
fully  alive  to  his  own 
responsibilities.  The  vil. 
lage  of  Wimborne  St. 


Giles,  near  his  family 
seat,  was  transformed,  under  his  care,  into  a  model 
village.  He  built  new  labourers’  cottages,  containing  a 
front  parlour  and  kitchen  on  the  ground-floor,  with  three 
bed-rooms  above,  unconnected  with  each  other.  Every 
cottage  had  its  apricot-tree,  its  pump,  its  separate 
sanitary  arrangements,  its  pigsty,  and  its  quarter-acre 
allotment— the  labourer  paying  for  all  only  52s  ner 
annum.  The  Earl  was  content  with  a  small  percentage 
on  his  original  outlay.  Almshouses  and  other  advantages 
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are  offered  to  those  who  are  beyond  work.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  spent  some  period  every  year  upon  the  estate, 
although  his  numerous  public  undertakings  made  serious 
inroads  upon  his  time.  But,  amid  all  other  engage¬ 
ments,  he  never  forgot  the  charity  which  begins  at 
home. 

There  was  abundance  of  evidence  that  his  lordship  not 
only  loved  the  people  on  his  estate,  but  also  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  promote 
their  well-being.  He  knew  every  tenant  by  name.  Their 
cottages  were  well  built  with  gardens  in  front,  because,  as 
his  lordship  used  to  say,  the  peasantry  always  turned 
a  back  garden  into  a  dirty  yard,  and  the  front  into  a 
flower-garden.  Nor  did  he  forget  them  when  they  were 
dead  and  gone.  One  day  passing  through  the  church¬ 
yard  with  Mr.  Weylland,  he  pointed  out  the  graves  of 
two  servants  who  had  served  the  first  Earl,  and  to  the 
mounds  under  which  were  resting  the  remains  of  some  of 
his  humble  friends  who  had  died  m  the  faith.  Then 
with  a  smile  he  added :  “  You  see  I  take  care  of  their 
graves.”  Stepping  aside  to  an  old  yew-tree,  he  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  a  bough,  “  It  was 
indeed  an  old  friend,  and  that  his  ancestors  had  no 
doubt  seen  it,  and  it  was  there  before  the  Conquerors 
invaded  England.” 

As  a  proof  of  the  close  intimacy  that  existed  between 
his  lordship  and  his  tenants,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances,  the  following  case  is  given  by  Mr. 
Weylland.  One  day,  in  London,  when  reading  a  letter 
from  his  steward,  his  lordship  said  sadly  :  “  An  east  wind 
has  cut  off  the  blossom,  and  my  poor  people  will  lose  all 
their  fruit — this  is  indeed  a  trouble.” 

Another  day,  when  riding  through  the  large  estate, 
his  lordship  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Weylland  several  old 
thatched  cottages,  and  said  :  “  The  lease  of  this  farm 
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will  soon  fall  in,  and  then  I  will  build  cottages  like  those 
in  the  village  in  place  of  these  huts.” 

“  Will  it  pay  p”  asked  Mr.  Weylland. 

His  lordship  replied  quickly,  “I  leave  that  to  my 
steward.” 

“  Well,  I  have  a  friend  who  is  the  owner  of  considerable 
house  property,  and  he  says  he  does  not  care  to  be  called 
a  good  landlord,  as  that  means  that  the  tenant  gets 
more  than  he  ought  out  of  you.  He  prefers  being  called 
a  just  landlord — the  interest  of  both  being  regarded.” 

Never  can  the  withering  reply  be  forgotten,  adds  Mr. 
Weylland  : 

“  Yes,  and  your  friend  has  the  advantage — the  scales 
in  his  own  hands.  Depend  upon  it  they  go  down  lump 
in  his  own  interest.  Selfishness  is  bound  up  in  the 
hearts  of  such  men.  We  are  Christians,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Our  Lord  on  earth,  and  He  considered  others 
and  pleased  not  Himself.” 

It  was  always  so  with  him.  The  moment  a  check 
upon  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  benevolence  was  attempted  he 
assumed  a  cold  dignity  that  stopped  conversation.  No 
wonder  he  spoke  one  day  sadly,  not  at  that  time  being 
able  to  buy  a  horse  which  was  necessary  for  his  comfort 
and  work  in  London,  while  hundreds  of  his  tenants  were 
living  at  such  a  low  rental. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  his  attention  which  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  tenants. 
Even  the  village  school  was  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure 
He  seemed  to  know  every  child.  Each  face,  even  to  the 
youngest,  was  lit  up  with  a  smile  whenever  he  entered 
the  room  to  inquire  how  they  were  getting  on.  The 
following  picture  is  given  by  Mr.  Weylland  of  a  scene 
which  is  suitable  for  a  picture.  They  are  standing  in 
front  of  the  old  village  church  where  his  lordship’s 
remains  now  rest.  It  is  five  o’clock  on  a  late  autumn 
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afternoon,  two  little  girls  approached  in  red  cloaks,  one 
of  five,  the  other  about  three  years  of  age.  The  elder 
bobs  a  curtsey,  while  the  younger  runs  up  to  him,  and 
looking  up,  her  sweet  baby  face  the  picture  of  innocence, 
says,  “  Laud  Shafti.”  The  old  gentleman  bowed  forward, 
with  the  words  “You  darling,”  and  while  the  slanting 
sun  lights  up  the  withered  foliage,  with  the  old  church 
and  almshouses,  it  casts  a  heavenly  light  upon  the  richly 


benevolent  countenance  of  the  aged  Earl,  and  the  sweet 
confiding  face  of  the  village  child — and  this  just  as  he 
kisses  her  and  then  gently  places  her  on  her  feet. 

Such  was  his  lordship  among  his  own  people.  Would 
that  it  could  be  said  of  all  in  similar  positions.  It  would 
go  a  long  wav  to  settle  great  difficulties,  and  remove 
many  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  the  nation’s  progress, 
and  do  much  to  solve  problems,  which  baffle  the  skill, 
and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  wisest  statesmen. 

Another  proof  of  the  Earl’s  self-denying  spirit  may  be 
seen  here,  that  he  not  only  gave  up  opportunities  for 
political  positions  which  his  position,  abilities,  and 
character  so  naturally  pointed  him,  but  he  also  took  a 
large-hearted  view  of  his  position  as  landlord  among  is 
tenants.  His  rent-roll  from  his  landed  possessions 
amounted  to  £16,000  a  year,  and  as  he  had  no  great 
mansion  to  keep  up,  and  lived  in  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  style,  owing  to  his  taste  and  plain  manner  ol  life, 
most  persons  concluded  that  he  had  splendid  opportu¬ 
nities  for  saving  a  considerable  fortune.  But  Eail 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  have  realised  that  he  was  but  a 
steward,  on  whom  great  responsibilites  rested.  Hence 
we  find,  that  he  acted  less  as  the  owner,  than  as  one 
entrusted  with  disbursing  his  wealth  in  the  best  possib  e 
manner.  He  did  not  keep  a  large  stud  of  horses  or  fox¬ 
hounds  to  absorb  his  money,  but  spent  it  in  doing  goo 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  making  his  tenants  coe. 
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fortable  and  happy.  That  he  disbursed  his  money 
wisely,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  spent 
his  income  as  he  received  it,  and  so  had  comparatively 
little  to  leave  behind.  Some  who  merely  regard  getting 
and  saving  money  as  the  one  thing  needful,  may  think 
that  the  Earl  missed  a  golden  opportunity.  His  lord 
ship  however  evidently  preferred  those  enduring  riches 
which  wm®  through  good  work  done  among  those  who 
needed  some  of  his  sympathy  and  money,  and  his  lofty 
aims  and  unselfish  purpose,  reflects  higher  dignity  upon 
is  name,  than  the  bare  record  that  he  died  wort/  so 
many  thousands  of  pounds  more,  while  he  had  left  so 
many  hundreds  of  the  waifs  and  strays  less  cared  for  or 
their  claims  suffering  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  them  on 
with  that  efficiency  and  scope,  which  was  required  if 
success  was  to  be  attained.  4  a’  it 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  SLUMS,  AND  THE  CITT  MISSION. 

“  Despair  not,  patriot,  wlio,  in  dreams  sublime, 

See’st  for  the  country  glories  yet  unborn, 

And  fain  would  chide  the  laggard  wings  of  Time, 

Because  they  bring  not  the  transcendent  morn : 

“  Be  firm  in  thy  devotion,  year  by  year 
We  seem  to  travel  on  a  sunward  way, 

And  what  seems  dubious,  now,  may  yet  be  clear; 

The  darkest  hour  is  on  the  verge  of  day.” 

John  Critchley  Prince. 

* 

LTHOUGfH  Lord  Shaftesbury 
so  cordially  co-operated  with 
many  of  the  City  Mission¬ 
aries  in  various  parts  of 
London,  it  was  only  by 
gradual  steps  he  became 
its  public  advocate,  but 
when  he  did  so,  he  never 
tired  of  bearing  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  the 
work  done.  It  was  in  1866 
tliat  he  first  presided  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  he  said: 
«  x  confess  I  am  amazed  when  I  think  of  the  state  of 
the  metropolis — of  that  which  must  be  submitted  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  men  of  this  great  metropolis,  an  1 
of  this  mighty  realm  ;  when  I  think  that  every  month 
your  Society  is  pouring  forth  Eeports  pregnant  with  the 
most  dismal  facts,  recording  a  state  of  things  that 
nothing  but  experience  would  lead  one  to  believe,  and 
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which  I  confess  to  yon  I  should  not  believe  if  I  did  not 
see  the  things  occasionally,  nay,  frequently,  with  my  own 
eyes— 1  say  I  am  amazed,  I  am  distressed,  I  am  dis¬ 
gusted,  to  think  that  you  should  now  be  making  an 
appeal  to  the  rich  and  wealthy  of  this  land  to  save  you 
from  a  disgrace  in  your  operations,  and  to  save  you  from 
the  shame  and  sorrow  and  ignominy  of  driving  away 
from  your  service  some  of  those  invaluable  men  that 
have  given  their  life,  strength,  piety,  and  prayers  to  the 
advancement  of  God’s  honour  and  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Why,  what  a  state  of  things  it  is  !  Go 
over  this  vast  metropolis  ;  dive  into  these  alleys  and 
recesses ;  go  into  its  holes  and  caverns,  for  caverns  and 
holes  they  me  in  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people 
live— go  by  day,  go  by  night,  go  in  the  secret  hours  of 
the  night,  go  when  the  people  have  aggregated  together, 
like  wild  beasts  in  their  lairs ;  see  them  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are.  Breathe  the  mephitic  vapour  which 
they  breathe,  and  submit  yourselves  to  every  influence 
that  could  touch  men,  body  and  heart,  and  then  when 
you  have  done  that,  come  and  see  whether  you  could 
positively  refuse  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Garwood  to-day.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  awful 
than  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  subject  to  every  moral  influence  and  every  physical 
influence  that  deteriorates  their  progress,  and  makes 
them  incapable  of  raising  in  the  social  scale.” 

From  that  time,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  Earl 
attended  on  its  behalf  numerous  meetings,  and  secured 
help  towards  the  work  in  which  the  Society  was  engaged. 
He  vividly,  in  May,  1884,  contrasted  Old  and  New  Lon¬ 
don,  as  he  touched  upon  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
was  engaged.  With  satisfaction  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  whereas  when  he  was  young,  religion  was  regarded 
with  coldness,  rebuke,  and  contempt  in  the  highest  circles, 
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it  was  now  the  reverse,  and  real  respect  was  felt  for  the 
religious  man  who  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
opinion.  He  also  referred  to  the  influence  which  reli¬ 
gion  had  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  democracy,  to 
whom  especially  the  City  Mission  had  been  instrumental 
m  conveying  it.  It  had  been  a  most  remai liable  orga¬ 
nisation  for  a  system  of  aggressive  Christianity,  and  its 
aggressiveness  had  been  the  strength  of  the  movement. 
In  commending  the  good  sense  and  the  devotedness  of 
the  Missionaries,  his  lordship  affirmed  that  he  had 
always  had  from  them  true  guidance  and  correct  infor¬ 
mation,  had  never  been  misled  by  them,  or  made  to 
believe  by  any  brilliant  accounts  that  this  or  that  would 
succeed  when  there  was  not  good  ground  for  believing 
it  •  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  never  been  allowed  to 
despair.  These  men  went  out  day  by  day  taking  God’s 
Word  in  all  its  simplicity,  not  charged  as  many  were, 
with  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  higher  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  “all  that  dreadful  nonsense;”  they  went 
with  nothing  but  a  deep,  living  knowledge  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  yet  see  what  achievements  had  He  wrought 

thereby ! 

He  never  tired  of  giving  his  unqualified  testimony 
to  the  earnestness  and  devotedness  of  its  Missionaries, 
and  how  much  he  had  been  indebted  to  them,  for  the 
facts  with  which  they  had  supplied,  in  connection  with 
his  various  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  City  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  Scripture  Headers,  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Spiritual  Police”  of  London,  and  to  own  that,  were  it 
not  for  their  work,  the  myriads  of  the  poor,  and  wretched, 
and  discontented  would,  if  not  thus  befriended  or  con¬ 
trolled,  break  through  the  “thin  crust”  and  suddenly 
arise  and  “  put  out  the  gas  and  pillage  London.”  All 
these  convictions  arose  in  his  mind  from  what  he  saw 
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and  felt,  as  he  moved  among  the  people,  and  witnessed 
their  poverty  and  degradation,  and  because  also  he  was 
early  convinced,  that  the  religious  destitution  of  the 
masses  was  scarcely  less  acute,  than  their  social  and  moral 
degradation.  Of  such  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  ignorant 
and  unprotected,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
To  do  justice  to  his  lordship,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  he  commenced  when  few  dared  to  attempt  to  grapple 
with  such  things,  and  that  he  had  to  face  almost°single- 
handed,  what  it  is  now  considered  an  honour  to  give 
help.  5 

Every  man  has  his  preferences,  even  for  the  kind  of 
good  work  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest.  Some 
aspects  seem  better  able  to  satisfy  his  aspirations  than 
others,  or  to  afford  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
gifts  and  powers.  Happy  is  the  man  who  thus  feels 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  work,  wherever  it  mav  take 
him,  or  whatever  it  may  require  him  to  do.  "  Lord 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  have  manifested  his  deepest  interest 
m  a  dlstnct  called  Goodman’s  Fields  in  the  far  east  part 
of  London.  It  was  there  he  came  into  close  connection 
with  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  London  Citv 
Mmsionaries,  named  Thomas  Jackson,  who  had  entered 
the  City  Mission  m  his  third  year,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  worst  district  into  which  the  City  had  been  divided 
Its  inhabitants  were  most  degenerate- crime  even  to 
bloodguiltmess  being  common  among  them— while  the 
neighbourhood  formed  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes 
and  hiding  criminals.  .  Jackson  attacked  this  stronghold 
o  Satan,  and  soon  gained  an  immense  influence  over  its 
inhabitants.  Penitent  thieves  and  outcasts  came  to 
their  knees  and  desired  to  live  good  lives  by  the 

Hl^  g^t  need  was  a  powerful  helper,  and 
such  he  found  in  Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jackson  used  to  hold  meetings  to  which  dis. 
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charged  criminals  alone  were  admitted.  At  one  of 
these  the  men  were  bemoaning  their  misery,  when  one 
of  them  who  had  heard  of  Lord  Ashley’s  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  in  other  parts,  suggested  that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  him  for  help.  A  letter 
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was  drawn  up  and  despatched,  of  which  his  lordship 
said : 

“  I  received,  under  cover  of  a  letter  from  Jackson,  a 
round  robin  signed  by  forty  of  the  principal  thieves  and 
burglars  in  London,  praying  me,  in  most  respectful 
terms,  to  meet  them  at  a  place  appointed  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  give  them  my  opinion  and 
advice  as  to  their  means  of  obtaining  relief  from  their 
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present  mode  of  life.  I  went  to  them  at  the  time  stated, 
and  found  Jackson  in  the  room  with  close  upon  400  men 
of  every  appearance,  from  the  swell  mob  in  black  coats 
and  white  neckcloths  to  the  most  fierce-looking,  rough, 
half-dressed  savages  I  ever  beheld.  I  took  the  chair’ 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Jackson,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  commenting  upon  the  history  of  the 
thieves  on  the  cross.  We  then  proceeded  to  offer  up 
prayer  (the  whole  assembly  on  their  knees),  and  the 
most  devout  of  congregations  could  not  have  surpassed 
them  m  stillness  and  external  reverence.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  them,  but  our  object  was  mainly  to 
hear  the  unhappy  men  speak  for  themselves;  and  so 
they  did,  and  we  gathered  this  truth  from  them  all— 
that  they  hated  their  mode  of  life,  but  saw  no  means  of 
escape  from  it.  They  implored  our  assistance.  Well 
we  promised  to  do  what  we  could  ;  -and  then  one  man  on 
behalf  of  the  rest  exclaimed,  ‘But  will  you  ever  come 
to  us  again?’  ‘Yes,’  I  replied,  ‘whenever  you  shall 

send  for  me.’  The  low  deep  murmur  of  gratitude  was 
very  touching.” 

This  meeting  resulted  in  a  forty-six  years’  friendship 

nlthifk,S011  m  Christian  work-  A  large  majority  of 
the  400  thieves  were  reformed,  and  the  good  work  in 

thiefdom  continued  in  London,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  most  dangerous  city  in  the  world  to  live  in,  and  is  now 

reported  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  to  be  the 
safest. 

Yes,  even  the  gaol-bird,  with  the  stain  of  a  prison  upon 
him  and  who  was  despised  by  almost  everybody,  and 
shut  out  from  all  hope  of  re-entering  the  ranks  of  law- 
abiding  citizenship,  when  he  heard  the  name  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  began  to  think  he  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope 
and  bright  chances  in  the  good  nobleman’s  compassion.’ 
During  one  of  his  walks  in  the  New  Cut,  a  notoriously 
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bad  neighbourhood,  his  watch,  which  he  valued  highly 
because  of  its  associations,  was  stolen  from  him.  He 
advertised  for  it,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  bag  was 
left  at  his  house,  in  which  was  the  thief,  bound  and 
gagged — a  lad  with  the  watch  round  his  neck  and  a 
note  advising  that  he  was  to  be  prosecuted.  His  fellow- 
thieves,  who  had  long  made  Lord  Shaftesbury  free  of 
their  territory,  had  hunted  down  and  surrendered  the 
boy,  in  disgust  with  him  for  robbing  such  a  benefactor. 
The  Earl,  however,  succeeded  in  reforming  the  lad 
instead  of  having  him  sent  to  prison. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
his  lordship  and  Jackson  became  very  strong.  About 
1881  Mr.  Weylland  tells  us  that  he  was  returning  from 
an  East-end  meeting  with  him.  It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock 
as  they  passed  near  Wellclose  Square,  and  Mr.  Weylland 
reminded  his  lordship  they  were  near  Jackson’s  thieves’ 
parlour  (a  room  in  his  house  which  he  kept  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  criminals),  and  that  he  was  possibly  receiving  such, 
as  many  made  a  practice  of  coming  to  him  by  night. 
They  left  the  carriage,  and  seeing  a  light  in  the  parlour, 
made  their  way  to  the  house.  By  way  of  adding  sur* 
prise,  Mr.  Weylland  tapped  timidly  at  a  panel  of  the 
door — as  a  penitent  thief  might  be  supposed  to  do. 
Jackson  sprang  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  was  dumb 
with  astonishment.  But  recovering  himself  in  a  moment, he 
exclaimed,  “  Is  it  you,  my  lord?  The  word  lord  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  low-browed  vagabond  who  was 
standing  in  “  the  parlour”  that  he  sprang  past  them  and 
was  lost  in  the  darkness.  They  both  entered  and  became 
deeply  engaged,  late  as  it  was,  in  a  conversation  about 
the  work  among  the  criminal  class.  It  may  add  to  the 
significance  of  the  visit  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  usual 
visitors  to  that  room  were  so  unclean,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  kneel,  so  the  group  stood  beside  the 
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table  uncovered  while  Jackson  offered  a  prayer  for  helj 
to  the  God  of  heaven. 

Walker,  the  City  Missionary  engaged  in  Westminster, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  also,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  thirty  years  since,  says  of  some  of  the  slums 
which  then  existed  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  centre  of 
this  Westminster  plague  spot  was  Old  Pye  Street : 

“  In  giving  a  description  of  this  district  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  back  to  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago  ; 
and  whether  looking  at  it  in  its  physical  or  moral  aspect, 
it  required  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  it  was  a 
spot  long  neglected.  I  have  described  it  on  a  previous 
occasion  as  being  one  of  the  most  wretched  and  vicious 

districts  which  blot  the  map  of  the  metropolis _ a  busv 

nursery  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  very  focus  of  a  king- 
dom’s  worst  criminality.  Neither  Whitechapel  nor 
St.  Giles  s  could  vie  with  it  in  the  scenes  of  depravity  it 
could  exhibit.  It  was  not  always  a  safe  matter  for  a 
stranger  to  pass  through  it ;  if  he  did  so,  he  would  hardly 
be  induced  to  pay  it  a  second  visit.  The  district  con¬ 
tained  190  houses,  which  appeared  incrusted  with  the 
filth  and  smoke  of  generations.  Wretchedness  and  ruin 
appeared  on  every  side.  Its  population  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  700  families,  or  rooms  occupied  with  about  3,000 

sou^s . The  cockpit  and  the  penny  theatre  in  the 

neighbourhood,  besides  a  few  other  buildings  for  purposes 
too  dark  to  be  recorded  here,  were  the  only  training  schools 
for  this  class  of  the  population.  Young  and  old  were 
alike  left  to  grow  up  and  pass  away  into  eternity  without, 
one  to  point  them  to  ‘  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  district  is  occupied  by  a  criminal  population, 
flow  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  midnight  burglar,  the 
pickpocket,  the  coiner,  and  the  passer  of  counterfeit 
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money,  seemed  to  have  their  head-quarters  here.  These 
alone,  with  fallen  females,  occupied  one-half  the  district, 
and  the  remainder  was  possessed  by  beggars  and  huck¬ 
sters.  Of  lodging-houses  for  travellers  there  are  twenty- 
four,  and  of  public-houses  there  are  seven.  The  courts 
in  the  district  were  the  principal  scenes  of  vice.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  others.  New 
Court  contained  twelve  houses  with  six  rooms  in  each. 
I  have  seen  and  known  as  many  as  seventy-two  persons 
living  in  one  of  these  houses ;  and  I  recollect,  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  sixty-nine  young  persons  being 
transported,  and  one  was  executed  at  Newgate  out  of 
Number  2.  I  have  seen  upwards  of  forty  policemen 
beaten  out  of  Old  Pye  Street  by  the  inhabitants  while 
attempting  to  take  a  thief.” 

Such  was  the  plague  spot  in  Westminster,  and,  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  was,  yet  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  he  was 
Lord  Ashley,  spent  days  and  nights  in  perambulating  it 
with  a  view  to  its  renovation.  His  efforts  were  not 
always  received  with  gratitude  or  appreciation.  But  still 
he  persevered,  and,  amid  the  vindictiveness  of  those 
whose  wickedness  he  sought  to  make  better,  his  great 
calmness  and  gentle  sympathy  often  softened  the  natural 
doubt  which  such  people  'entertained  of  his  motives, 
for  being  found  in  such  an  uninviting  locality. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Beames,  who  thirty  years  ago  was 
the  preacher  and  assistant  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
finishes  a  chapter  in  his  book  on  “  Bookeries  in  London,” 
by  saying,  “Westminster,  at  once  the  seat  of  the  palace 
and  a  plague  spot ;  senators  declaim  where  sewers 
poison ;  theology  holds  her  councils  where  thieves  learn 
their  trade;  and  Europe’s  grandest  hall  is  flanked  by 
England’s  foulest  graveyard.” 

The  first  time  Lord  Ashley’s  name  appears  on  the 
records  of  the  City  Mission  was  in  connectior  with  a 
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Missionary  named  Roger  Miller.  It  appears  that  during 
April  and  May,  1846,  he  visited  with  Miller  the  district 
under  his  charge,  and  gave  generous  help  to  Broadwall 
Ragged  School,  South  Lambeth.  The  people  were  verv 
ignorant  and  vicious.  Few  could  read,  and  nearly  all  were 
debased  and  criminal.  Hundreds  of  ragged,  shoeless 
children  thronged  its  streets,  but  Roger  managed  to 
gather  130  of  them  on  Sabbath  day  and  week  evenings 
into  a  dilapidated  room  to  try  and  teach  them  to  lead a 
better  life.  Lord  Ashley  heard  of  this,  and  sent  for 
oger,  and  from  that  moment  ranked  him  among  his 
chosen  friends.  He  also  visited  with  him  the  district, 
and  made  use  of  the  facts  and  information  he  gained 
when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Roger  one 
day  told  his  lordship  that  his  mother  had  died,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  Wolverton  by  mail  train  to  arrange 
for  her.  burial,  and  they  parted,  after  comforting  words 
from  his  lordship,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 
Roger  while  journeying  had,  with  his  usual  zeal,  secured 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  induced  them 
to  join  him  in  singing  the  Evening  Hymn.  They  had  lust 
reached  the  words, 

Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 

The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed,” 


when  a.  fearful  collision  took  place,  by  which  seven 
persons  m  the  carriage,  including  Roger,  were  launched 
mto  eternity.  This  so  deeply  affected  the  noble  lord 
tha;t  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Times,  June  7th 
6,  showing  his  deep  interest  in  the  widow  and  children : 


“  Sir  I  have  read  in  your  paper,  this  morning,  the 
account  of  the  loss  of  many  lives  by  a  terrible  accident 
on  the  Birmingham  Railway. 

Among  the  sufferers  I  perceive  the  name  of  Miller 
secretary  to  a  Ragged  School.  " 
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“  I  venture  to  ask  permission  to  appeal,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
the  directors  of  the  Company  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
five  young  children. 

X  do  so  because  I  can  testify,  from  a  long  acquain¬ 
tance,  that  a  more  worthy,  diligent,  kind,  and  useful 
person  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  poorer  classes. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  Ashley.” 

This  appeal  was  so  successful  that,  as  a  result,  the 
widow  and  family  were  well  provided  for. 

Nor  did  it  end  there.  His  lordship,  late  in  life  and 
when  the  shadows  were  fast  closing  around  him,  used  to 
refer  with  the  deepest  emotion  to  the  blessed  influence 
which  the  humble  Missionary  had  exercised  over  him  in 
such  words  as  these :  “  He  was  a  humble,  lowly  man, 
and  poorly  dressed,  but  I  loved  him  for  the  excellent 
spirit  that  was  in  him ;  and  he  was  blessed  to  my 
spiritual  advancement.  I  could  speak  to  that  man  with 
confidence,  and  then  his  sudden  death  led  me  to  a  more 
full  dedication  of  myself  to  God  and  His  poor.” 

There  is  another  of  whom  a  little  also  must  be  said. 
He  laboured  in  the  slums  of  Westminster,  not  far  from 
its  famous  Abbey,  and  close  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  That  such  places  should  exist 
anywhere  at  all  is  bad  enough,  but  within  range  of  two 
such  recognised  centres  of'  the  law  and  the  gospel  is  a 
national  scandal ;  but  the  thickly-packed  thousands  who 
lived  together  in  squalor,  crime,  and  wretchedness, 
resisted  all  efforts  for  their  upraising,  and  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  visitors  who  sought  their  good.  Walker,  after 
facing  danger  and  assault  for  some  time,  gained  a  footing 
in  this  rookery,  and  found  an  old  stable  which  he  wished 
to  convert  into  a  Mission  Room  and  Ragged  School. 
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Hearing  of  this,  lais  lordship,  one  afternoon,  visited  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  Missionary,  and  then,  entering 
the  House  of  Commons,  collected  from  hon.  gentlemen 
the  required  sum  of  <£20,  and  sent  it  to  Walker  in  the 
morning.  This  led  to  an  increased  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Among  the  last  public  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  London 
City  Mission  which  his  lordship  made  was  one  at  a 
garden  party  on  the  18th  of  June,  1885.  Through  his 
influence  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  allowed  it  to 
be  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Argyll  Lodge,  Ken¬ 
sington,  when  a  large  gathering  of  the  aristocracy  and 
friends  of  the  Mission  assembled.  His  Grace  made  a 
short  but  telling  speech,  and  then  called  upon  Earl 
Shaftesbury  to  address  the  meeting. 

His  very  last  effort  was  made  on  the  8th  of  July  when 
his  lordship,  though  only  able  to  walk  with  difficulty, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare  to  address 
the  whole  of  the  Missionaries,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner  at  Child’s  Hill,  Hampstead.  Standing  uncovered 
in  the  midst  of  this  body  of  toilers  in  the  vast  Mission 
field  of  London,  with  many  supporters  and  friends  the 
Earl  made  an  earnest  speech.  So  clear  was  his  eyesight 
that,  scanning  the  beautiful  scenery  around,  he  said 
pointing  to  the  steeple  of  Harrow  Church,  “  As  a  school¬ 
boy  I  spent  many  happy  days  at  Harrow,  and  worshipped 
in  that  church.”  He  then  spoke  gratefully  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  Almighty  God  in  prolonging  his  life,  and  of  His 
condescension  in  using  him  for  purposes  of  mercy  to 
others.  As  he  turned  to  leave  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause,  but  as  he  approached  his  carriage  a  solemn 
silence  fell  upon  the  assembly,  all  feeling  that  he  had 
made  a  last  effort  to  benefit  the  poor  of  London,  by 
stimulating  their  Missionaries  to  zeal  and  faithfulness,  in 
their  trying  but  important,  duties. 
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That  his  lordship’s  work  was  appreciated  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  London  City  Mission,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  hie 
lordship’s  death,  at  their  meeting  a  number  of  earnest 
co-labourers  who  had  worked  with  his  lordship  for  up* 
wards  of  forty  years,  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

“  The  Committee  of  the  London  City  Mission,  having 


HARROW  CIUJRCH. 

heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  the  lasting  benefits  the  Society  has 
received  through  his  lordship’s  deep  interest  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  his  warm  and  constant  advocacy  of  its  claims 
upon  the  Christian  public.  Both  the  pen  and  the  tongue 
of  the  late  Earl  were  ever  ready  on  the  Society’s  behalf, 
and  the  Committee  feel  that  in  his  death  the  Mission  has 
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lost  a  most  devoted  friend.  At  this  time  of  bereave¬ 
ment  and  sorrow  they  desire  to  express  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  members  of  his  lordship’s  family.” 

At  the  next  sitting  this  resolution  was  confirmed  by  an 
increased  number  of  members,  who  requested  one  of 
their  officers  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  his  lordship’s 
connection  with  the  Mission  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  of  London.  This  was  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Weylland,  who  had  been  long  honoured  with  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  departed  Earl.  It  is  from  these  reminiscences 
that,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  R.  Dawson,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  London  City  Mission,  we  have  been 
able  to  insert  some  valuable  incidents  in  connection  with 
his  lordship’s  life-work. 
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DRINK  AND  ITS  DOINGS. 

te There’s  a  demon  forth !  there’s  a  demon  forth! 
He  comes  with  a  tempting  wile, 

With  a  witching  look,  and  a  cursed  touch, 

And  a  false,  perfidious  smile. 

From  his  lips  breaks  forth  a  shower  of  oaths, 
Distill’d  from  the  dissolute  bowl ; 

And  the  curse  of  God  is  on  his  brow, 

And  a  leprosy  clings  to  his  soul. 


Beware, .beware,  of  this  demon  form 
And  his  foul  polluted  band  ! 

For  misery,  want,  and  vile  disgrace 
Are  linked  with  him  hand-in-hand.” 

Rowland  Beown. 


^THOUGH  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  not  an  avowed 
total  abstainer  from  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  be 
never  sought  to  justify 
his  position  as  a  non-ab¬ 
stainer  by  depreciating, 
or  adversely  criticising, 
the  work  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Temperance 
reformation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  frequent 
references  and  his  public 
acts  in  connection  with 
the  movement,  were 
always  of  the  most 
generous  character,  and 
he  never  was  known  to  falter  in  bearing  hearty  testimony 
to  the  good  work  it  was  doing.  Indeed  he  was  always 
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ready  to  own  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  Tem- 
perance  movement  was  calculated  to  confer  upon  the 
community.  Why  he  never  went  the  full  length  of 
becoming  a  personal  abstainer,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  his  health  not  being  of  a  robust 
character,  or  his  medical  adviser’s  recommendation  to 
take  it,  or  he  may  have  thought  that  his  public  and 
official  testimony  was  more  valuable  if  he  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  identified  with  the  movement.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  lordship’s  reason,  we  may  feel  perfectlv 
sure  ot  one  thing,  that  it  was  not  because  he  was  afraid 
to  make  his  convictions  known,  or  ashamed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  peculiar. 

He  also  supported  in  Parliament  many  measures  of 
legislation  for  the  discouragement  of  drinking  habits. 
He  lendered  invaluable  help  in  the  passing  of  the 
Habitual  Drunkards’  Act.  For  some  years  he  subscribed 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  on  one 
occasion  took  the  chair  when  the  Eev.  C.  H.  SpurgeoD 
delivered  a  lecture  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

Bands  of  Hope  specially  enjoyed  his  sympathy,  and  in 
connection  with  the  work  Mr.  J.  H.  Esterbrooke,  who 
was  the  conductor  of  the  first  Band  of  Hope  ever  formed 
m  the  metropolis,  writing  in  August,  1857,  to  the  Editoi 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle,  said : 

“  About  two  months  ago  I  attended  a  children’s  floral 
exhibition  in  Westminster,  presided  over  by  that  grand 
venerable,  Christian  patriot,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury! 
On  entering  his  carriage  with  his  daughter,  Lady  Ashley* 
I  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that,  in  1848,  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  he  presided  over  the  first  anniversary  of  the  London 
Band  of  Hope  Movement,  held  in  the  immediate  locality 
(Pear  Street  Institute  and  Mission  Hall,  formerly  a  vile 
public-house  for  smashers  or  makers  of  bad  coin).  On 
the  following  day  his  lordship  courteously  sent  me  a 
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note  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  reminded  ol 
the  interesting  circumstance  after  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  wishing  the  movement  every  blessing.  This 
word  of  cheer  gladdened  my  heart  as  a  worker  for  God 
and  humanity.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also  published  some  notes  ol 
an  interview  which  one  of  its  contributors  had  with  the 
Earl,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  extracts  : 

“  Then,”  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  “  if  we  exclude  ex¬ 
penditure  on  direct  Evangelistic  work,  I  know  of  no 
enterprise  more  deserving  of  a  liberal  support  than  the 
movement  for  establishing  coffee-palaces  and  cocoa 
taverns.  They  have  done  great  good,  but  they  should 
be  multiplied  tenfold.  In  London  they  have  not  sue- 
ceeded  well,  hut  the  reason  was  very  simple.  In  most 
cases  they  did  not  consider  the  taste  of  the  classes  to 
whom  they  appealed.  For  instance,  they  had  marble- 
top  tables  and  strict  regulations,  which  made  them  feel 
anything  but  at  home.  In  a  few  cases  they  went  on  a 
different  plan  and  opened  coffee-taverns,  which  resembled 
as  closely  as  possible  the  public-houses  with  which  they 
entered  into  competition.  The  furniture  was  much  the 
same,  there  was  plenty  of  light,  everything  very  snug, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  they  were  crowded  night  after  night,  while  the 
others  were  almost  empty.  Another  cause  why  many 
coffee-houses  failed  was  bad  management.  Persons  were 
placed  in  charge  who  received  a  fixed  salary,  no  matte  r 
what  happened.  There  was,  literally,  no  incentive  in  the 
shape  of  personal  interest  to  stimulate  the  manager  to 
make  his  establishment  attractive ;  in  fact,  the  fewer 
customers  the  better  for  him,  and  as  a  result  he  got  very 
few  customers  indeed.  Broadly  speaking,  everything 
that  encourages  sobriety  and  thrift,  that  keeps  men  from 
the  public-houses  and  induces  them  to  save  their  money 
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instead  of  wasting  it,  deserves  the  help  of  every  reformer. 

n  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  of 
late  years.” 

.  “  Looking  back  over  your  half  century  of  active  service 
m  public,  do  you  think  that  the  world  has  improved  or 
got  worse  ?” 

“  Oh,”  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  “  there  has  been  great 
progress.  In  education,  in  general  morality,  and  espe¬ 
cially  m  Temperance,  there  has  been  wonderful  advance.” 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gough  being  presented  with  a 
Bible  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  1860,  the  gift  of  drunkards 
who  had  been  reclaimed,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  hoped  to 
e  present  but  was  hindered,  sent  a  pocket-edition  of  the 
Psalms,  with  the  following  note ; 

“Hear  Mr.  Gough,— It  would  give  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  you  and  hear  you  again,  but  under  the  extreme 
pressure  of  business,  both  on  you  and  on  me,  this  is,  I 
fear  impossible.  May  God  be  with  you  now  and  for  ever 
m  all  your  labours  and  prayers  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ  s  kingdom.  Tours  truly,  “  Shaftesbury.” 

He  also  sent  a  pocket-edition  of  the  Psalms,  addins 
to  his  note  these  words,  “  Pray  accept  a  little  book  for  the 
pocket,  the  contents  (and  nothing  else)  make  it  valuable.” 

Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  also  gives  us  the  following  incident.  He 
says :  “  I  was  waiting  at  Salisbury  station,  and  saw  a  tall 
man  walking  about.  He  wore  a  sort  of  pot  hat,  and  I 
did  not  recognise  him  at  first  as  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
When  I  did  so,  I  touched  my  hat,  and  reminded  him 
that  I  had  met  him  in  Golden  Lane  among  the  coster¬ 
mongers.  ‘What  are  you  doing  here?’  he  asked.  ‘I 
am  waiting  for  a  train  to  take  me  to  Dinton.’  ‘  What  are 
you  going  to  do  at  Hinton  ?’  ‘  I  am  to  speak  at  a  Tem¬ 

perance  meeting.’  ‘Iam  glad  to  hear  it,’  said  he,  ‘I 
hope  that  you  will  be  of  some  use.’  *  Well,  I  shall  try, 
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and  very  possibly  I  shall  tell  the  people  something  which 
your  lordship  is  reported  to  have  said.’  ‘  What  is  that  ?’ 
I  repeated  the  well-known  words,  ‘  The  more  I  examine 
and  travel  over  the  surface  of  England,  the  more  I  see 
the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  Temperance 
Associations.  I  am  satisfied  that,  unless  they  existed, 
we  should  be  immersed  in  such  an  ocean  of  intoxication, 
violence,  and  sin,  as  would  make  this  country  uninhabit¬ 
able.’  ‘  Yes,  he  said,  ‘  I  believe  I  did  say  so ;  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  repeat  the  words.’  ” 

The  Earl  was  an  Associate  of  the  “  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,”  enrolled  under  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  in  which  persons  can  be  confined  for  a  certain 
period,  with  their  own  consent*  so  as  to  afford  facility 
for  their  recovery  from  the  fearful  vice  of  intemperance 
in  its  worst  feature. 

The  friend  who  for  many  years  was  associated  with  the 
Earl  in  his  work  among  the  poor  and  outcast  in  George 
Yard,  Whitechapel,  also  bears  this  testimony  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle : 

“  The  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  a  frequent  visitor 
here,  taking  an  interest  in  every  branch  of  the  work, 
the  whole  of  which  has  always  been  conducted  on 
Total  Abstinence  principles.  On  Thursdays,  when  visit¬ 
ing  the  schools,  he  would  look  in  at  the  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mission  to  Inebriate  Women;  would 
speak  a  word  to  those  present,  and  would  also  speak 
most  encouragingly  to  the  female  Missionary,  who  seldom 
had  less  than  100  women  under  visitation.  He  also  was 
interested  in  the  ‘  Band  of  Hope,’  and  he  was  pleased 
to  know  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  children  were 
members.  He  thought  it  also  very  important  that  our 
elder  girls  and  young  women  (and  we  have  3-50  con¬ 
nected  with  classes  and  meetings,  ages  varying  from  four¬ 
teen  to  twenty-two)  should  have  true  Temperance  prin- 
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ciples  brought  frequently  before  them,  and  that  thej 
should  be  urged  to  abstain ;  he  knew  full  well  that  most 
of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  which  he  saw  when  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  might  be  traced  to  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people.  He  was  no  mere  nominal  presi¬ 
dent  ;  he  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  every 
portion  of  the  work,  and  when  calling  at  George  Yard, 
he  would  visit  every  room  where  work  was  going  on,’ 
sometimes  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  found  in  him  one’ 
who  really  cared  for  the  poor.  He  would  take  the  poor 
lagged  boys  and  girls  aside  and  speak  to  them  most  ten¬ 
derly  and  lovingly ;  if  he  came  across  a  poor  child  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  parents,  he  would 
say,  ‘  Here  is  a  case  for  your  Temperance  Society.’  In 
bim  I  have  lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  one  I  could 
depend  upon  for  the  wisest  counsel,  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy,  ever  ready  to  do  all  he  could  for  my  good  and  for 
the  good  of  the  Institution.  We  have  worked  together 
amongst  the  poor  for  many  years.  “  Yours  truly, 

“  George  Holland.” 

On  another  occasion  he  showed  his  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  by  taking  the  chair,  at  considerable  incon¬ 
venience  to  himself,  at  the  opening  of  a  society  in  his 

ancestral  parish,  Wimborne,  when  he  said  that  of  90,000 

lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  he  believed  that  70,000 
came  into  that  state  directly  or  indirectly  through  drink. 

In  “  Talks  with  the  People,”  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  the  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  in  Glasgow  • 
“At  Wandsworth,  near  Battersea  Bridge,  there  is  a 
place  to  which  I  had  the  very  high  honour  of  giving 
my  name,  called  Shaftesbury  Park.  The  houses  there, 
after  a  few  years,  became  the  property  of  the  tenants.’ 
ihere  they  live  each  in  his  own  castle.  These  houses 
are  constructed  according  to  the  most  recent  plans  of 
ventilation  and  drainage,  each  having  its  little  garden 
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in  front  and  its  back  premises — everything  that  can 
conduce  to  health  and  happiness.  The  last  time  I  went 
there  I  saw  some  new-comers.  They  had  been  there  not 
more  than  three  weeks,  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  women, 
‘  Are  you  better  for  being  here  ?’  ‘  Yes,  better  indeed  !’ 

was  the  reply ;  and  looking  at  the  children,  she  said 
they  had  even  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  become  ?.s 
chubby  and  rosy  as  they  well  could  be.  And  is  it  sup¬ 
posed  nothing  would  be  gained  if  every  working  man 
could  have  that  for  himself?  Why,  instead  of  retiring 
to  the  pot-house,  he  could  go  to  his  own  home,  and 
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have  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  little  garden,  and 
everything  to  compose  his  spirit  and  elevate  his  heart. 
Now,  all  this  might  be  attained  by  everybody  ;  and  the 
success  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  richest  proofs  of  what 
might  be  effected  by  the  working  classes  if  they  could 
be  moderately  economical,  and  abstain  from  alcoholic 
drinks.  One  rule,  I  should  say,  of  Shaftesbury  Park  is, 
that  the  people  will  not  allow  on  its  large  surface  a 
single  public-house — they  will  not  allow  a  whisky  shop 
or  a  grocer’s  counter  where  a  sly  glass  of  whisky  can  be 
obtained.  They  exclude  drink  altogether,  saying,  ‘  If  a 
man  wants  drink,  he  may  go  outside  the  district,  where 
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nobody  will  take  notice  of  it;  but  within  these  precincts 
there  is  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.’  ” 

Again  in  the  same  volume  he  makes  the  following  plea  • 
In  another  department  a  vast  deal  of  good  might  be 
done  for  working  people,  by  the  provision  of  good  dinners 
apart  from  alcoholic  drinks.  People’s  cafes,  where  every. 

•  ,mg.  g°°d  Caf  be  obtained,  without  beer,  gin,  or  other 
intoxicating  glasses,  are  productive  of  peculiar  benefit  ” 

suchenl80  I  amplS  reaS°nS  f°r  giving  iterance  to 
such  convictions,  inasmuch  as  he,  on  another  occasion 

remarked :  ‘‘Here  I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  and 

expei lence,  for  having  acted  as  a  Commissioner  of 

Lunacy  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  having  acted  as 

chairman  of  the  Commission  during  sixteen  years,  and 

having  had  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  business  under 

my  personal  observation  and  care,  and  having  mad 

inquiries  in  America,  which  have  confirmed  the  inquiries 

ade  m  this  country— the  result  is,  that  fully  six-tenths 

of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  to  be  found  in  these  realms 

habite  ofmT  anSe  fr0m  n°  °ther  °aUSe  tha»  the 
halnte  of  intemperance  m  which  the  people  have  in- 

Among  those  who  have  done  a  noble  work  for  Tem¬ 
perance  and  other  good  things  was  the  late  Mr.  T B 
mithies,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  British  WorJc- 
man ,  &c  From  the  commencement  down  to  the  day  o* 
Mi.  Smithies  death,  his  lordship  was  on  the  closest 
erms  of  acquaintance.  They  often  took  sweet  counsel 
together,  and  co-operated  in  many  ways  in  doinc  eood 
For  some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithies  wf  s  con 

he^xpressed  ITwish  ^olsee  ^L^^arl^A  *  ^  ^ 
l0‘dS  Td!T  fT  Mr-  be  exclaimed  ^ 

ho  1  l  ’  1  Wl11  g0  at  once>"  and  Within  two 
hours  the  coachman  had  driven  them  over,  and  he  had 
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the  pleasure  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  sick  friend. 
A  few  days  after,  when  riding  to  the  Lunacy  Commission, 
he  sat  back  in  the  carriage  with  dejected  expression,  the 
remark  being  made,  “  You  are  not  well  this  morning.” 
“  Yes,  I  am,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  dear  Smithies  is  dead. 
I  received  a  telegram  from  his  sister.”  And  then  he  sat 
in  silence.  By  letter  his  lordship  requested  Mr.  Weyl- 
land  to  go  with  him  to  the  funeral ;  but  he  was  silent 
the  whole  way.  When  they  arrived  at  the  cemetery  he 
said :  “  I  feel  too  deeply  to  converse  with  people ;  let  us 
therefore  get  to  the  chapel.”  Passing  behind  %  gathering 
multitude,  they  entered  by  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel.  On  the  way  to  the  grave  his  lordship  kept  near 
to  the  coffin,  and  joined  audibly  in  prayer.  On  entering 
the  carriage  he  exclaimed,  “  Dea-r  Smithies  is  with  the 
blessed  dead — asleep  in  Jesus.  He  lived  a  useful  life, 
and  died  happy.  God  be  praised.”  He  conversed 
freely.  On  leaving  the  carriage  his  lordship  said :  “  The 
one  consoling  thought  for  the  tried  and  the  bereaved  is 
this,  the  Lord  may  hasten  His  coming.  Let  us  keep  the 
lamp  burning  and  the  loins  girt  waiting  for  Him.” 

The  Earl  also  knew  the  value  of  legislative  support 
to  all  such  efforts.  His  own  public  life  had  taught  him 
how  much  could  be  done  to  help  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  always  specially  favoured  those  measures 
which  were  helpful  to  humanity,  rather  than  those  which 
were  on  the  side  of  degradation  and  temptation  to  many. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  harmony  with  his  own  feelings, 
as  well  as  in  keeping  with  the  other  acts  of  his  life,  that 
he  attended  a  meeting,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  lying  out  as  a  workman’s  city, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Drinking  Fountain  Association,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  both  for  man  and  beast  a  constant  supply 
of  water  in  prominent  places  free  of  cost,  bis  lordship 
also  rendered  hearty  support.  He  was  one  of  its  first 
vice-presidents,  and  to  the  last  was  always  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  forward  its  interests. 

While  the  House  of  Lords  were  in  committee  on  the 
Ballot  Act  he  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  by  which 
the  hours  of  polling  were  to  be  extended  to  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  public-houses  were  to  be  closed 
during  the  election.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  refused 
to  accept  the  amendments,  and  they  sent  the  bill  back  to 
the  Lords  with  these  alterations  struck  out.  For  a  few 
days  a  collision  seemed  imminent,  but  it  was  averted  by 
the  concession  of  the  Peers.  Fourteen  years  have  passed 
since  that  Act  was  passed.  One  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
proposals  has  been  adopted,  and  the  other,  the  closing 
of  public-houses  during  elections,  is  felt  by  most  persons 
to  be  desirable,  and  ere  long  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted. 

The  influence  of  his  lordship  in  the  House  of  Peers 
(vas  certainly  greater  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
or  even  believed.  In  that  gilded  chamber  he  was  the 
statesman  of  dignity,  confidence,  and  command;  he, 
indeed,  appeared  a  different  being— so  unlike  the  kindly 
visitor  among  the  poor  of  East  London.  His  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  their  interests  was,  however,  the  same,  as  he  acted 
there  as  everywhere  else  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

The  Wine  Licensing  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  and 
its  second  reading  in  the  Peers,  and  was  to  pass  through 
committee.  By  information  gained  for  his  lordship, °it 
was  evident  that  foreign  wine  could  not  be  sold 'in 
ordinary  refreshment  houses,  as  this  would  be  stayed  by 
covenants  in  leases,  which  prevent  coffee-house  keepers 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  vintner  or  beer-seller.  The 
danger  was  great  of  wine-shops  springing  up,  and  grocers 
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in  great  numbers  taking  up  the  license  with  a  double 
risk — first  of  intemperance  among  a  largely-increased 
number  of  persons  tempted  to  deal  in  intoxicants,  and 
also  the  almost  certain  practice  of  secret  drinking  being 
promoted.  His  lordship,  therefore,  prepared  certain 
amendments,  and  went  down  to  the  House  to  move 
them.  He  had  no  sooner  entered,  however,  than  a 
Cabinet  Minister  approached  him,  and  they  had  an 
earnest  conversation.  His  lordship  left  the  House,  and 
brought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  the 
Commons.  After  statements  by  Mr.  Weylland  and  his 
lordship,  which  were  listened  to  with  attention,  the 
Chancellor  said :  “  You  cannot,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  move 
your  amendments.  The  Cabinet  have  decided  that,  as 
this  is  a  bill  touching  revenue,  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  in  the  event  of  your  moving,  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  privilege.” 

“  It  is  a  bill  with  pains  and  penalties,  affecting  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,”  his  lordship  said  sternly. 

“  It  matters  not ;  you  cannot  move,”  replied  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

“  Then,”  Lord  Shaftesbury  exclaimed  with  positive 
anger,  “  I  will  damage  it  in  the  face  of  the  country,  as  it 
is  a  bad  bill ;”  and  then  they  separated. 

The  amendments  were  withdrawn,  but  in  a  speech  so 
damaging,  that  the  agitation  for  its  repeal  commenced  as 
soon  as  it  had  passed,  and  is  going  on  still,  and  one  day 
will,  it  is  trusted,  be  successful. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


SLAVERY,  OPPRESSION,  AND  INJUSTICE  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 


“  They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
Prom  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.” 


E  have  seen  how 
strenuously  his 
lordship  devoted 
himself  to  the 
emancipation  of 
men,  women,  and 
children,  from  va¬ 
rious  forms  of 
slavery  in  our  own 
land.  But  it  did 
not  end  there. 
His  sympathy 
with  down-trod¬ 
den  people,  was 
manifested  when¬ 
ever  he  had  oppor- 
tunity.  Slavery 
m  every  form,  and  under  every  pretext,  he  always 
vigorously  opposed.  Although  a  peer  of  histrionic  rank 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
any  trouble  about  such  things,  as  some  would  imagine 
yet  he  never  failed  to  sink  all  such  consideration,  or  to’ 
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sever  himself  from  party  political  ties,  whenever  he  felt 
by  so  doing  he  could  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
oppressed.  He  turned  aside  from  politics  whenever  he 
found  they  appealed  to  promote,  or  to  obstruct,  the  great 
movements  of  social  amelioration,  and  nobly  sacrificed 
the  prospects  which  lay  before  him  in  the  political  world, 
with  the  many  advantages  which  they  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  to  him  in  the  shape  of  position,  power, 
and  emolument. 

He  was  a  devoted  abolitionist  of  slavery,  a  friend  of 
the  African  race.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  expa¬ 
tiating  upon  the  good  qualities  of  the  negro  race.  When 
asked  to  write  a  preface  to  a  life  of  “  Uncle  Tom,”  he  did 
so  by  expressing  his  sentiments  in  these  words  :  “  They 
had  warmth  of  heart,  great  development  of  the  social, 
and  where  they  are  permitted  of  it,  domestic  affections ; 
cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  temperament,  with  won¬ 
derful  power  of  mental  and  bodily  endurance.”  He 
also  brought  the  slur  of  slavery  nearer  home  by  adding  : 
“It  is  not  for  England  to  vaunt  herself  in  this  matter, 
and  censure  her  American  brethren.  We  share  the  sin 
of  slavery  with  the  United  States.  We  compelled  them, 
while  they  were  under  British  rule,  to  receive  the  foul 
system  into  their  provinces ;  and  they  only  carried  into 
effect  what  we,  in  our  wickedness  and  folly,  had  forced 
upon  them.” 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  his  lordship 
pointed  out  that  the  triumph  of  the  South  meant  the 
consolidation  of  slavery,  and  for  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  on  any  terms. 

His  lordship  was  always  ready  to  rise  above  party, 
sect,  or  nation,  whenever  he  found  people  were  oppressed. 
It  was  therefore  no  wonder  to  find  him  warmly  taking 
up  the  side  of  Italy  when  he  heard  of  the  Austrian 
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oppressing  them  in  Lombardo- Venetia,  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  and  mismanagement  of  the  Papal  States  and 
the  Duchies.  When  the  exiles  came  to  England  he 
entertained  them  at  his  town  house,  and  introduced  them 
to  the  committee  which  he  had  organised  to  collect  funds 
to  help  them.  He  also  wrote  a  lettter  in  the  Times, 
asking  for  some  national  expression  in  the  shape  of  money 
for  the  honest  man,  who  had  not  so  much  magnanimity 
and  patience  endured  for  many  years  so  much  suffering 
in  a  just  and  noble  cause,  and  he  added  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  of  clearly  proving  to  the  world  that, 
“  although  the  people  of  these  realms  denounce  a  war  in 
Europe  for  Italian  independence,  and  cherish  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  wild  and  lawless  revolutionists,  they  have  a 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  country, 
a  id  heartily  wish  ‘  God-speed’  to  those  who,  by  wise  and 
legitimate  means,  seek  to  attain  the  unspeakable  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.”  Thus  we  see  how  broad 
were  his  sympathies,  and  wide-spread  his  actions,  to  help 
the  helpless  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Indeed,  as 
a  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  was  always  to 
be  found  in  the  front  ranks,  and  never  found  faltering 
or  wanting  in  the  time  of  trial.  Throughout  his  long 
career  he  always  used  the  influence  of  his  position  for 
no  selfish  purpose,  but  always  in  some  way  to  benefit 
others.  By  doing  this  he  added  lustre  to  his  name,  and 
bequeathed  to  other  peers  a  lofty,  pure,  and  undying 
example,  which  they  would  do  well  to  copy. 

The  liberation  .of  Italy  from  the  tyranny  and  yoke  of 
irresponsible  pow  er  had  occupied  the  minds  of  its  people 
for  a  long  period.  What  they  had  suffered  and  endured 
meantime,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  relate.  Hardly,  how¬ 
ever,  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
such  magnificent  results  secured  under  circumstances  so 
apparently  hopeless,  and  by  means  so  simple.  But  so  it 
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came  to  pass,  as  may  be  gathered  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn  something  about  the  life  and  labours  of 
that  distinguished  patriot,  Garibaldi,  who  was  born  at 
Nice  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1807. 

For  this  distinguished  hero  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
the  most  enthusiastic  veneration,  and  during  his  heroic 
efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  he  watched  his 
career  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  was  in  1833  that 
Garibaldi  began  his  public  cai'eer,  by  undertaking  to  win 


GARIBALDI. 


the  navy  for  the  popular  cause ;  in  this,  however,  he 
failed.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  persevered.  What 
kind  of  spirit  possessed  him  may  be  gathered,  when  in 
addressing,  some  fifteen  years  after,  his  soldiers,  he  said, 
as  he  expressed  his  own  determination  to  fight  to  the 
last  against  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  tyranny  :  “  Soldiers, 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  hunger,  thirst,  the  bare 
earth  for  a  bed,  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  a  solace  for  your 
fatigues,  no  pay,  no  barracks,  no  rations,  nothing  but 
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continual  alarms,  forced  marches,  and  bayonet  charges. 
Let  those  who  love  glory,  and  who  do  not  despair  of 
Italy,  follow  me !”  And  such  was  his  influence  that 
nearly  5,000  men  responded  to  his  appeal. 

How,  step  by  step,  he  proceeded  until  he  accomplished 
his  purpose  are  now  matters  of  history,  and  when,  in 
1864,  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  not  only  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  At  a  banquet  given  to  the 
general  at  Fishmongers’  Hall,  he  in  the  following  glowing 
terms  expressed  his  tribute  to  the  guest  of  the  evening : 

"We  congratulate  the  Fishmongers’  Company  upon 
having  associated  with  their  other  honorary  members  the 
beloved  name  of  Garibaldi.  Of  that  name  no  man  can 
speak  without  emotion.  He  is  a  man  who  represents 
in  himself  the  best  qualities  that  adorn  mankind.” 

His  lordship  was  also  foremost  in  taking  part  in  the 
leading  of  public  opinion  in  1861-63  during  the  Polish 
insurrection.  How  cruelly  the  Russians  had  treated  the 
Polish  inhabitants  in  their  towns  and  villages  may  be 
gatheied  fiom  a  remark  made  by  one  of  its  generals, 
named  Mouravief,  who  had  said  in  Lithuania,  that  “  it 
was  useless  to  make  prisoners.”  Indeed  this  brutal  order 
had  been  obeyed.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England, 
the  most  profound  horror  was  expressed,  and  a  meeting 
was  called  in  March,  1863,  in  the  City,  to  express  sym- 
pathy  with  the  down-trodden  and  ill-used  people.  '  At 
that  meeting  his  lordship  aroused  the  whole  audience  by 
asking .  Is  there  a  man  in  England  who  has  a  heart 
for  what  is  great,  true,  or  noble,  who  does  not  indeed 
feel  the  deepest  and  most  unalterable  sympathy  with  the 
people,  the  patriots  of  Poland  P  I  will  not  call  this,  as 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  called,  a  rebellion  of  the  Polish 
people,  because  a  rebellion  seems  to  presuppose  that  the 
party  who  would  put  it  down  has  something  of  right  on 
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its  side.  This  is  a  great  and  glorious  insurrection  of  a 
wronged  and  abused  people,  driven  to  despair  by  cruelties 
unprecedented  in  history,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
unparalleled  in  the  antecedent  periods  of  war.  Where,  I 
ask  you,  if  you  ransack  the  records  of  past  ages,  will  you 
find  anything  like  that  vile  and  ever-accursed  conscription 
conceived  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  carried  out 
against  a  gallant  and  defenceless  people  ?  I  look  upon 
it  as  equal  in  cruelty  to  anything  perpetrated  by  Nadir 
Shah,  and  equal  in  refinement  to  the  worst  deeds  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.”  He  followed  this  up  by  presenting 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Eords,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  again  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  cruelties  of  Russia,  and  pointed  out  our  duty  to 
interfere.  However,  the  insurrection  of  Poland  led  to 
its  ruin,  as  Russia  and  Prussia  ultimately  combined 
over  its  fall,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  France  and 
England  to  obtain  justice  for  its  people  by  the  redress 
of  their  wrongs. 

The  history  of  British  opium  policy,  and  of  England’s 
war  with  China,  is  a  standing  blot  upon  our  nation. 
For  the  sake  of  the  filthy  revenue  which  is  derived  from 
that  source,  our  name  has  become  a  by-word  of  reproach 
among  those  who  have  no  Bible  to  guide  their  conduct. 
To  Lord  Ashley  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  wrong, 
great  praise  is  due  for  his  manful  opposition  and  doings. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1843,  he  raised  a  vigorous  protest 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  moving  the  following 
resolution : 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  trade  in  opium,  and  the  monopoly  of  its 
growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India,  is  destructive 
of  all  relations  of  amity  between  England  and  China, 
injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
by  the  very  serious  diminution  of  legitimate  commerce. 
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and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  duties  of 
a  Christian  kingdom,  and  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government 
and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil.” 

This  resolution  his  lordship  supported  by  an  elo¬ 
quence  and  an  array  of  evidence  which  one  would  have 
thought  irresistible.  He  presented  petitions  from  the 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  London  Missionary  Societies,  in 
support  of  his  measure,  and  emphatically  recorded  his 
conviction,  that  the  opium  traffic  rendered  the  prospect 
of  enduring  peace  with  China  almost  hopeless.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  prophecy  that  the  war  which  had  then 
so  recently  ended,  would  be  the  cause  of  other  and  more 
bloody  wars.  He  adduced  a  full  body  of  evidence  which 
he  had  collected  with  the  greatest  pains  from  persons 
dwelling  in  the  districts  affected,  which  went  to  prove 
that  the  deliveries  of  opium  constantly  threatened  to 
raise  diplomatic  dilemmas,  any  one  of  which  could  easily 
drift  into  war.  He  then  went  on  to  show  how  it  injured 
our  trade  in  substituting  the  pernicious  drug  for  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  It  was  here,  Lord  Ashley 
specially  pointed  out,  that  the  question  chiefly  affected 
him.  He  regarded  as  part  of  his  vocation,  seeing  that 
he  had  so  long  been  labouring  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes,  to  consist  in  making  an  attempt 
to  extend  our  commerce.  Our  trade  with  China,  he  told 
them,  had  gone  back,  and  he  traced  a  connection  between 
this  declension  and  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  opium. 
He  argued  that  the  traffic  was  equally  indefensible  on 
political,  moral,  and  medical  grounds. 

His  lordship  was  supported  by  Sir  George  Staunton 
whose  long  residence  in  Canton  with  the  people  gave 
him  an  authority  which  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
He  said ;  “  If  there  had  been  no  opium  struggling  there 
would  have  been  no  war.”  Sir  Robert  Peel  having 
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promised  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  Lord 
Ashley  withdrew  his  motion.  But  years  after,  he  had 
to  renew  the  attack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  moving 
two  important  questions— (1.)  Whether  it  be  lawful  for 
the  East  India  Company  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
cultivation  of  opium,  and  (2.)  Whether  it  be  lawful  for 
the  Company  to  prepare  opium  for  the  purpose  of  being 
smuggled  into  China?  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  but 
the  Government  undertook  the  task.  Although  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  not  been  finally  dealt  with  it  as  it  ought  to  be 


CANTON. 


done.  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  ceased,  whenever  he  had 
the  opportunity,  to  denounce  the  opium  traffic,  and  as 
president  of  the  Anti-Opium  League  he  presided  at 
its  annual  meeting,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  helped,  to 
hasten  the  time  when  such  an  iniquitous  system  shall 
come  to  an  end.* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  also  took  a  very  deep  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  India.  Every  form  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  effort  secured  his  hearty  sympathy.  To  name  a 

•  For  a  complete  statement  of  this  subject,  see  “British  Opium 
Policy,  and  its  Results  to  India  and  China,”  by  F.  S.  Turner,  B.A. 
(Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1876.) 
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few  of  these  will  show  the  broadness  of  his  efforts.  He 
was  president,  and  took  the  chair  regularly  for  years, 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Christian  Vernacular 
Education  Society ;  also  president  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Haldane,  his  old  friend,  at  whose  house  its 
annual  meetings  used  to  be  held,  his  lordship  invited 
them  to  hold  it  at  his  own  house  in  G-rosvenor  Square. 
The  valuable  work  done  by  the  Zenana  Societies  also 
met  with  his  cordial  sympathy,  and  he  often  spoke  upon 
the  need  of  women’s  work  in  India,  and  held  up  to 
approbation  the  self-sacrifice  of  those  ladies  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  such  work. 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  India,  he  was  naturally 
shocked  and  horrified  with  the  accounts  which  revealed 
the  awful  nature  of  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  the 
mutineers.  He  took  as  usual  his  own  course  in  inquiring 
into  the  things  which  led  to  the  outbreak,  as  well  as  the 
horrors  which  attended  it,  and  was  specially  anxious  to 
find  out  what  could  be  done  to  render  the  future  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  of  such  a  character,  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity  occurring  again.  With 
these  sentiments  he  found  himself  opposed  to  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  times.  Although  none  could  even  for 
a  moment  question  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  vet  he 
had  the  courage  at  a  public  meeting,  called  to  aid  the 
sufferers  in  the  mutiny,  to  demand  that  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  with  a  rigorous  hand,  and  he  even 
blamed  Loid  Canning,  who  was  Grovernor-Heneral  of 
India,  for  his  declarations  in  favour  of  clemency,  and 
for  his  attempts  to  tone  down  the  frightful  cruelties  which 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoys.  Lest  he  should 
be  mistaken,  however,  he  added :  “  We  do  not  ask  for 
vengeance.  Glod  forbid  that  the  word  should  be  used  in 
mere  declamation.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice.” 
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The  fact  was,  he  believed  that  the  horrid  deeds  which 
had  been  done,  were  the  direct  result  which  flow  from 
the  cruel  and  false  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that 
our  Government  authorities,  while  concealing  these  re¬ 
sults,  were  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
attempting  to  hide  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

This  will  be  better  understood  if  we  remember,  that 
from  the  time  when  Missionaries  first  made  attempts  to 
Christianise  India,  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
had  been  first  to  oppose,  and  then  to  ignore,  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  the 
Bible  from  schools  aided  by  Government  money,  and  to 
do  all  they  could  to  discourage  native  converts,  and  what 
was  worse,  actually  subsidise  the  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  systems  of  religion.  Of  course  it  was  but  natural 
for  one  with  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
deep  religious  convictions,  to  fight  against  such  a  fatal 
policy  with  all  his  might,  and  he  did  so.  He  headed  a 
Memorial  to  the  Queen  drawing  attention  to  the  evils 
of  the  course  Lord  Canning  and  the  Government  were 
then  taking,  and  also  advocated  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  sub¬ 
sidies  to  heathen  worship.  In  1858  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
at  a  crowded  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  also  had  pleaded 
that,  instead  of  harping  on  that  “  odious  word  neutrality 
in  religion,  the  Government  should  manfully  acknowledge 
Christianity.”  Instead  of  doing  this  the  Christians  were, 
he  declared,  trampled  on  in  India  to  please  Brahmins. 
“  They  have  prejudices  in  favour  of  Vishnu ;  we  have 
prejudices,  if  1  may  call  them  so,  in  favour  of  Christ.” 
He  urged  that  caste  should  be  ignored  in  the  following 
glowing  terms  :  “  Caste  must  be  put  down.  Do  you 
doubt  how  it  can  be  done  ?  Look  upon  the  surface  of 
India.  There  you  will  see  some  20,000,000  of  men 
amongst  the  most  miserable,  the  most  degraded,  the 
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most  trampled  upon,  the  most  disparaged,  the  most 
hated  people,  who  are  of  no  caste,  or  outcasts,  it  may 
be ;  turn  to  them,  and  from  them  you  will  find  accept¬ 
ance,  favour,  and  gratitude.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  same  desires  which  he  had 
for  the  poor  at  home,  he  also  extended  to  those  abroad. 
Tt  was  ever  present  with  him,  and  in  1861,  when  speaking 
upon  the  irrigation  works  of  India,  he  pressed  upon  the 
Government  to  extend  such  important  works.  He  saw 
with  the  instinct  of  a  true  statesman  the  mistake  of 


COTTON  PLANT. 


depending  for  cotton  upon  one  country  to  supply.  The 
American  War  was  then  beginning,  and  our  supply  of 
cotton  was  falling  off.  India  was  also  suffering  from  one 
of  those  terrible  famines  which  had  so  often  desolated 
it.  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  the  Government  plainly  .- 
“The  famine  proves  unmistakably  the  defect  of 
irrigation,  and  the  revolution  shows  the  great  hazard 
to  which  we  are  exposed  in  depending  almost  entirely 
on  a  single  source  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  put  India  in  the  place  of  America  and 
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to  say  that  we  should  be  dependent  on  India  alone  for 
our  cotton ;  but  the  subject  of  our  cotton  supply  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  inasmuch  as  four  or  five  millions  of 
mouths  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread  upon  a  constant  supply  of  that  article. 
While  recognising  West  African  and  Australian  sources 
for  a  portion  of  our  supply,  we  may  for  present  purposes 
confine  our  consideration  to  what  may  be  produced  by 
the  territory  of  India.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  whether  the  famine  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  or  the  short  supply  of  cotton  foreseen.  The  fact 
is,  the  evils  are  before  us,  and  we  have  to  consider 
whether  we  can  do  anything  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 

such  formidable  mischiefs . If  we  improve 

the  social  condition  of  the  people  we  create  feelings  of 
independence  and  self-respect.  Instead  of  a  servile, 
down-trodden  race,  they  will  become  able  to  assert  their 
rights  to  exercise  their  privileges,  and  to  stand  higher 

in  the  scale  of  society  than  they  did  before . 

My  lords,  I  think  there  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  British  India.  By  the  seizure  of  that 
empire  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility.  By  the  conduct — no  doubt  the  beneficial 
conduct — of  our  Government,  we  have  taken  from  the 
natives  of  India  all  the  means  of  improving  their  own 
financial  condition,  of  regulating  their  own  internal 
concerns,  or  in  any  way  advancing  their  own  interests  ; 
but,  above  all,  do  I  maintain  that  we  owe  these  efforts 
in  gratitude  and  obedience  to  Almighty  God,  who  has 
been  pleased  to  place  under  the  protection  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  most  magnificent  empire  which  has  ever  yet 
figured  in  the  annals  of  mankind.” 

Although  his  lordship  did  not  succeed  at  that  time  in 
convincing  the  Government  of  the  wisdom  of  his  pro¬ 
posal,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  we  are  no  longer 
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dependent  upon  one  source  of  supply  for  our  cotton, 
and  Indian  famines  are  fewer. 

So  interested  was  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  the  Jews, 
that  he  became  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  among  them  in  1835.  Their  condition 
always  commanded  his  sympathy  and  attention,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting 
legislative  and  diplomatic  action  on  their  behalf.  As 
he  became  aware  of  their  misery,  persecution,  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  it  stirred  up  his  whole  soul  to  various  efforts.  In 
1839  he  warmly  seconded  Lord  Palmerston’s  efforts  to 


suppress  the  terrible  Jewish  persecutions  at  Damascus. 
For  fifty  years  he  continued  to  watch  over  their  interests, 
and  in  1882  he  appeared  among  the  foremost  when,  in 
consequence  of  their  persecution  in  Eussia,  he  made  a 
powerful  speech  on  their  behalf  in  the  Mansion  House 
and  appealed  to  the  Czar  himself  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf.  It  was  not  merely  for  the  liberties  of  the  Jews 
that  he  laboured,  however;  he  desired  to  see  them 
coming  back  to  the  Messiah  whom  their  forefathers 
rejected,  and  who  could  make  them  “  free  indeed.” 

During  the  fearful  war  in  the  Crimea,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
felt  the  importance  of  making  special  efforts  to  carrv 
the  Gospel  in  the  East.  He  never  tired  of  urging  the 
claims  of  this  work.  While  the  war  was  raging  he 
brought  forward  the  subject  in  his  speeches.  Among 
other  efforts  m  which  he  displayed  much  interest  was 
that  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  of  the  American  Presbyterians  in 
Syria.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  Mission 
Aid  Society.  The  Malta  Protestant  College  also  received 
from  him  a  great  deal  of  help  for  many  years. 

For  Jerusalem  he  had  a  strong  and  earnest  feeling 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  establish  °a 
bishop  within  its  borders. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADER. 

e<  I  never  knew  a  generous  hand 
Grow  poorer  for  suck  deed ; 

A  power  we  all  can  understand 
Still  bids  that  hand  succeed. 

“  Whate’er  a  noble  act  may  cost, 

Wkate’er  the  service  given, 

A  kindness  done  is  never  lost, 

Neither  on  earth  nor  heaven.” 

Charles  Swain. 

OR  many  years  tlie  most  popular 
chairman  for  a  public  meeting  was 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  If  his  name 
appeared  upon  the  bill,  whether  the 
meeting  was  to  he  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  or  any  other  well-known  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
like  G-eorge  Yard,  Field  Lane,  or 
Hoxton,  it  mattered  not ;  as  sure  as 
the  evening  came,  there  he  would  be 
found  punctual  to  the  minute.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
could  only  be  induced  to  take  the  chair  on  a  “  big  occa¬ 
sion,”  but  for  many  years  there  were  few  weeks  in  which 
he  did  not  preside  at  some  small  local  meeting,  and 
encourage  those  who  were  fighting  hand-to-hand  with 
the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  that  particular  locality. 
He  used  to  call  himself  “  the  hack  chairman,”  but  those 
who  had  most  to  do  with  him  never  regarded  him  in  that 
light,  they  knew  his  worth  and  influence  too  much  even 
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to  think  of  such  a  thing.  How  he  managed  to  speak  so 
often,  and  to  retain  so  much  freshness,  was  a  mystery  to 
many.  But  it  was  explainable.  He  made  himself  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  main  facts,  either  by  looking  over  the 
reports  which  were  sent  him,  or  from  a  personal  chat 
with  some  of  the  active  workers,  and  then,  with  that 
practice  which  makes  perfect,  he  would  by  his  speech 
astonish  even  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
work  they  were  doing,  by  his  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
what  they  had  been  doing,  or  the  purpose  at  which  they 
were  aiming. 

He  was  equally  wide-spread  in  the  sympathy  he  mani¬ 
fested  for  societies  of  all  descriptions.  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  either  the 
number  or  the  names  of  those  over  whom  he  presided 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life.  Missionary  Societies 
of  all  kinds,  at  home  or  abroad,  almost  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  could  rely  upon  his  aid.  True,  his  main  work 
seemed  to  lay  with  Home  Mission  work,  but  it  did  not 
end  there.  Wherever  men,  women,  and  children  needed 
help,  and  any  society,  by  whatever  named  called,  sought 
to  do  it,  they  could  rely  upon  his  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation.  Take,  as  a  clear  evidence  of  his  Catholicity,  the 
following.  In  1855  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  following  year  he 
spoke  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  took  the 
chair  for  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  In  1857  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

When  it  was  decided  to  have  a  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Luther  Commemoration  in  Exeter  Hall  in 
November,  1883,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  chair,  and  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal  which 
had  been  struck  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Sir  Henry 
Verney  truly  said,  “  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  fittest 
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man  in  Europe  to  inaugurate  the  commemoration  of  a 
great  reformer.” 

His  lordship,  in  his  address,  portrayed  the  leading 
features  of  Luther’s  character,  and  traced  with  a  mas¬ 
terly  hand  the  chief  incidents  of  his  thrilling  career, 
and  clothed  him  with  such  a  living  reality,  that  he 


LUTHER. 


seemed  almost  to  have  come  among  them  again.  This 
power  arose  from  his  lordship’s  sympathy  with  the  great 
reformer,  and  decided  hostility  to  Bomanism  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  called  it  bigotry, 
others  narrow-mindedness.  To  him  it  was  the  honest 
utterance  of  deep  conviction  that  anything  bordering 
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upon  Romanism  was  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  Two 
things  which  always  found  a  ready  response  in  his 
nature,  and  in  the  defence  of  which  he  was  prepared  to 
make,  like  the  Reformer,  great  sacrifices  and  undergo 
even,  if  needful,  persecution  and  hatred. 

All  denominations  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
presence,  and  Evangelical  movements  of  every  description 
always  met  with  a  hearty  and  earnest  friend  in  his  lord- 
ship,  and  whenever  he  appeared,  however  varied  the 
topics  upon  which  he  had  to  dilate,  he  managed  to  treat 
the  subject  with  an  intelligence  and  knowledge,  which  com¬ 
manded  attention  from  all  who  had  to  listen.  No  figure 
was  more  quickly  recognised  on  the  platform  of  Exeter 
Hall  during  its  May  meetings  than  that  of  his  lordship. 
His  tall  and  slight  form,  thin  face,  sparkling  eyes,  a  voice 
that  when  he  began  sounded  cold  and  weak,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  seemed  at  first  passionless,  until  the 
loving  spirit  within  aroused  and  warmed  into  a  glow, 
soon  spread  to  all  within  reach  of  their  influence.  He 
now  and  then  also  used  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to  let  off  steam, 
by  strokes  on  the  platform  rail,  and  when  any  unusually 
strong  point  had  to  be  made,  with  an  energy  that  made 
the  hall  resound  again. 

He  was  not  only  a  good  speaker,  he  was  also  a  good 
listener.  He  had,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  hear  at  times 
speeches  anything  but  interesting,  and  yet  he  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  manifest  impatience,  “  he  got 
used  to  it,  and  at  the  close  would  sometimes  startle 
audience  and  speaker  alike  by  taking  up  some  point 
which  had  been  overlooked.  How  many  thousands  of 
votes  of  thanks  ’  he  had  patiently  to  sit  and  endure,  it 
is  impossible  to  reckon,  but  he  bore  it  all  in  the  same 
patient  spirit  with  which  he  was  wont  to  do  his  work. 
A  good  story  is  told  of  the  manner  with  which  he  en- 
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duied  an  infliction  of  a  speech,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting 
once  held  in  a  large  hall,  with  a  thinning  meeting.  The 
last  of  seveial  speakers,  most  of  whom  had  been  very 
dull,  spoke  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  said  that,  “  having 
made  these  preliminary  observations,  he  would  proceed 
with  the  main  subject.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  turned 
shaiplv  round  and  stared  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  Do 
you  really  mean  you  are  going?  The  speaker,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  chairman’s  eyes  being  on  him,  went  on. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  an  unutterably  weary  look, 
leant  his  head  back  to  sit  it  out.  But  no  trace  of 
annoyance  remained  when  he  rose  to  close  the  meeting. 

He  presided  over  all  kinds  of  annual  meetings  in 
Exeter  Hall  and  other  public  rooms,  indeed  there  is 
hardly  a  great  hall  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has 
not  echoed  his  voice,  on  some  philanthropic  or  religious 
question ;  he  was  better  known  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  as  a  speaker  on  platforms  than  in  Parliament. 
He  occupied  the  chair  at  the  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  Missionary  Societies,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  the  London  City  Mission,  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  Field  Lane  Refuges  and  Ragged 
Schools,  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Desti¬ 
tute  Children,  and  a  hundred  other  excellent  organisa¬ 
tions.  He  seemed  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  classes  in  the  State.  While  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  Sovereign,  he 
was  also  the  friend  of  those  in  the  humblest  stations  ; 
and  of  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
unprotected  toil,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Indeed,  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  we  must  remember 
the  condition  of  the  poor  when  he  first  began  to  labour 
among  them.  Ragged  Schools  simply  filled  a  vacant 
space  where  nothing  had  been  done  before.  Those  who 
at  a  later  period  criticised  them,  overlooked  the  fact  that 
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they  were  censuring  one  who  threw  himself  on  an  evil 
of  immense  magnitude,  when  nobody  else  in  his  position 
had  previously  had  the  courage  or  devotion  to  grapple 
with  it,  and  who  therefore  had  to  a\  lil  himself  of  such 
means  as  came  most  readily  to  his  hands,  but  who  also,  as 
experience  gained  upon  him,  was  ever  ready  to  improve 
upon  his  methods,  or  to  provide  other  agencies  to  meet 
fully  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  throughout  his  whole  career,  he  used  the  influence 
his  position  gave  him  for  no  selfish  purpose,  but  always, 
and  solely,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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“  Forward  with  unflinching  tread ! 

Never  yield ! 

Lot  a  noble  life  be  led  ! 

Hope  among  the  wav’ring  spread  ! 

Never  yield ! 

Let  conviction  forth  from  you 
Flash  like  light’ning  into  view, 

Clearing  all  obstructions  through ! 

Never  yield  !  Never  yield  !  ” 
Thomas  Knox. 

LL  have 
heard  of 
a certain 
stan¬ 
dard 
called 
the 

TH  RE  E 

R’s.  It 
so  hap- 
p  e  n  s 
that 
Lord 

Shaftesbury,  without  ever  suspecting  it,  seems  to  have 
also  had  in  his  own  mind  three  distinct  R’s,  to  which  he 
felt  called  upon  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time,  and  no  small  amount  of  his  talents,  not  in  spreading, 
but  in  opposing.  They  were  Romanism,  Ritualism, 
and  Rationalism.  To  these  he  ever  assumed  a  constant 
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and  determined  attitude  of  resistance.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  about  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the 
character  of  his  antagonism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  who  had  to  do  with  him  knew  exactly  where  to  find 
him,  and  what  he  would  say  and  do  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  take  action.  To  differ  at  times  with  others  he 
seems  always  to  have  expected,  but  this  never  led  him  to 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  own  convictions,  to  win  theii 
smiles  or  court  their  favour.  He  knew  full  well  it  was 
impossible  to  please  all,  and  therefore  never  attempted 
it.  He  also  knew,  if  a  man  had  the  courage  to  act  up 
to  his  own  convictions  of  what  he  felt  to  be  true,  he  was 
sure  to  tread  upon  the  toes  of  those  who  differed  from 
him,  and  so  incur  their  displeasure,  and  perhaps  stern 
opposition.  But  this  is  part  of  the  battle  true  men  are 
called  upon  to  fight.  “  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,”  is  a  maxim  given  by  St.  Paul,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  more  generally  accepted  and 
practised,  in  these  latitudinarian  days.  If  hardiness  is 
to  be  cultivated,  it  must  be  done  in  connection  with 
earnest  convictions,  that  we  have  good  grounds  foi 
holding  such  opinions,  and  therefore  feel  the  necessity 
for  making  them  known  to  others,  that  they  too  may 
share  the  blessings  and  privileges.  Let  us  see  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  thought  and  acted  towards  these  three  E’s, 
and  we  shall  find  that  no  one  during  the  present  century, 
was  so  long  and  faithfully  identified  with  every  move¬ 
ment  of  a  religious  character  as  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His 
history  in  the  “  religious  world”  stood  out  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man.  No  layman  enjoyed  such  un¬ 
limited  confidence,  or  was  regarded  with  more  venera¬ 
tion.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  recognised  leader  of 
all  who  held  Evangelical  views,  irrespective  of  denomi¬ 
national  distinction.  No  one  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
his  convictions,  or  the  honesty  of  his  intentions.  He 
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was  one  of  those  who,  having  arrived  at  certain  convic¬ 
tions,  was  not  ashamed  to  make  them  known.  The  lino 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  if  a  man  is  to  have  and  hold 
firmly  any  opinions  at  all.  His  lordship  was  too  sincere 
in  his  realisation  of  the  value  of  trust,  to  belong  to  those 
described  by  John  Bunyan,  as  the  Face-about-both-ways 
party,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  if  there  were 
more  like  him  in  that  respect.  He  belonged  to  the 
Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  in  the  Church  ol 
England,  and  as  such  was  bound  to  take  a  decided  stand 
against  those  whose  teaching  aod  practice  were  towards 
Rome.  Indeed,  anything  that  had  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  always  found  in  him  a  stern  opponent  if  not  a 
deadly  enemy.  This  made  him  all  through  his  long  and 
active  life  a  strong  Protestant,  both  within  and  without 
the  Established  Church.  Not  by  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  to  others  the 
liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself.  He  knew  how  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  persecuting,  and  patro¬ 
nising  Romanism.  Holding  these  sentiments,  he  always 
opposed  from  the  first  to  the  last,  granting  money  from 
the  public  funds  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  at  Maynooth  College  in  Ireland,  although  he 
supported  by  his  vote  in  1829,  the  measure  which  gave 
political  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill. 

It  may  be  interesting  just  to  give  a  few  of  the  main 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  Maynooth  Grant,  to  illustrate 
the  consistency  with  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  opposed  it. 
The  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1845,  for 
increasing  the  grant  to  Maynooth  Roman  Catholic  College 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Ashley  stoutly  opposed  it,  and  in  this 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  resigned  office  in 
consequence  of  his  disagreement  with  his  colleague.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
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32B  against  176,  and  the  Bill  became  law.  The  College 
was  thus  permanently  endowed,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  500  students  and  twenty  senior 
scholars. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 


Many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  repeal  were 
made  until,  in  1868,  when  a  rider  was  added  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  resolution, 
tnat  the  Maynooth  Grant  should  be  discontinued.  The 
Disestablishment  Act  provided  for  the  compensation  of 
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Maynooth.  The  following  extract  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  indicating  his  lordship’s  views  in  1845  : 

“I  do  not  think  there  are  many  here  who  will  not 
take  very  large  exceptions  to  the  plans  of  encouraging 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fostering  its  colleges, 
and  endowing  its  priesthood ;  for  these  things  involve 
great  concessions  of  principle,  without  any  compen¬ 
sating  or  proportionate  benefit.  Those  who  take  the 
highest  ground  of  opposition  declare  that  they  are  sinful ; 
those  who  assume  a  lower  ground  maintain  that  they  are 
useless  in  one  aspect,  and  perilous  in  another.  That 
they  are  useless  as  means  of  conciliating  you  have  the 
experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  more  especially 
in  the  recent  legislation  upon  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  our  statesmen  make  a  grievous  mis¬ 
take  ;  they  endeavour  to  control  the  priests  through  the 
people.  Depend  upon  this — the  difficulty  does  not  lie 
with  the  Irish  nation ;  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  and  monkish  orders,  who,  reversing  the  piety  of 
Aaron,  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead — the  living 
word  of  G-od  and  the  dead  congregation.  Only  allow 
profound  security  of  life  and  limb,  with  free  discussion 
and  an  open  Bible,  and  you  will  cease  to  be  perplexed  in 
your  determination  how  Ireland  is  to  be  governed — 
Ireland, 

‘  Great,  glorious,  and  free  ; 

Bright  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.’  ” 

He  also  became  president  of  the  Protestant  Alliance, 
by  which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were  banded 
together  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Papal  aggression 
in  1850,  and  also  to  oppose  the  weak  concessions  of  our 
rulers  ;  and  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  assumed  for  the  first 
time  the  Romish  title  in  England,  his  lordship  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Freemason’s 
Tavern  on  December  5th,  1850,  when  he  made  a  mag- 
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nificent  appeal  to  his  fellow- country  men,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  impression,  and  was  often  referred 
to  in  after  years.  Lord  Ashley,  among  other  things, 
said  : 

“  A  foreign  priest  and  potentate — who  misunderstands 
and  misgoverns  his  own  people,  who  is  kept  on  his 
miserable  throne  to  the  oppression  of  his  own  subjects 
and  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  only  by  outlandish 
bayonets,  to  the  everlasting  dishonour,  I  must  say,  ol 
the  French  people — 'has  presumed  to  treat  this  realm  ol 
England  like  ‘  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm,’  parcel  its 
soil  into  provinces  and  dioceses,  invest  his  nominees  with 
titles  of  episcopal  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  usurp 
the  functions  of  our  Eoyal  Mistress.” 

But  although  it  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  the 
country,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  yet  he  was  careful  to  show  thai 
though  he  was  opposing,  he  was  not  in  favour  of  per¬ 
secuting,  those  who  differed  from  him.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  the  manner  with  which  he  drew  the 
distinction,  in  the  following  striking  passage  from  the 
same  speech  : 

“  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  stand  here 
to  ask  for  penal  enactments  ;  we  do  not  stand  here  to 
demand  the  reimposition  of  the  former  disabilities ;  we 
will  invade  no  rights  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  they  shall  not  transgress  on  ours.  We 
wage  no  war  upon  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  these  realms, 
but  we  wage  interminable  war  against  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals.” 

Wherever  he  found  the  same  tendency,  whether  in  the 
Church  of  Eome,  or  the  Church  of  England,  he  never 
hesitated  to  speak  and  act,  and  when  Eitualism  began 
first  to  assume  its  influence  in  the  Church  of  England, 
he  was  again  at  his  post  to  oppose  it.  The  prosecution 
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of  the  Ritualists  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  had  only  just 
begun  at  that  time,  and  they  had  not  decided  against 
Eucharistic  Vestments  ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  he 
introduced  the  Clerical  Vestments  Bill,  sought  by  a 
plain  unmistakable  law  to  end  all  the  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  which  crowd  round  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  He 
was  met  with  great  opposition.  The  bishops  announced 
that  they  had  a  Bill  in  preparation,  and  ultimately,  with 
the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Churchmen  of  different 
and  opposite  parties,  applied  to  the  Government  for  a 
Royal  Commission.  It  was  announced  that  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce  had  checkmated  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Weeks 
passed,  and  the  Commission  did  not  issue,  but  Lord 
Shaftesbury  stuck  to  his  Bill.  At  last  Lord  Derby,  as 
Prime  Minister,  announced  that  the  Government  felt  a 
difficulty  in  granting  a  Royal  Commission  solely  as  to 
vestments.  It  was  proposed  to  enlarge  its  scope  so  as  to 
comprise  Ritualism.  Thus  began  the  celebrated  Ritual 
Commission.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  his  usual  firmnes9 
of  principle,  declined  to  serve,  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
both  he  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  “  extreme  men,”  were 
ineligible.  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  very  wroth,  and  not 
only  went  on  the  Commission,  but  secured  the  services 
of  as  many  men  of  his  views  as  he  could.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury^  Bill  was  adjourned  to  await  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  and  was  thus  shelved  for  that  Session.  In 
the  recess  the  Ritual  Commission  presented  its  Reports, 
and,  foundling  himself  to  some  extent  on  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Lord  Shaftesbury  prepared  and  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Uniformity  of  Public  Worship 
Bill,  which  applied  to  ornaments  as  well  as  to  vestments 
of  the  Church.  The  second  reading  came  on,  but  it  was 
defeated.  Archbishop  Longley  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  had  not  been  consulted,  and  Earl 
Russell,  although  he  had  strongly  supported  Lord  Shaftes- 
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bury  the  year  before,  opposed  him.  Lord  Derby  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  the  previous  question. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  also  contemplated  a  reform  of  the 
procedure  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  late  Dr.  Stephens,  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer, 
prepared  his  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill.  Archbishop 
Tait  also  produced  an  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill. 

These  two  came  together  on  April  15th,  1869,  and  were 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  adopted  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  Bill,  subject  to  a  few  amendments,  but 
nothing  more  was  done  that  year. 

Having  taken  it  in  hand,  his  lordship  was  not  the  man 
to  let  it  drop ;  he  knew  full  well  that  he  had  undertaken 
a  desperate  task,  and  one  which  had  baffled,  daunted, 
and  defeated  generations  of  judges.  He  exposed  the  in¬ 
efficiency  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  so  thoroughly,  and  the  general  expediency  of  his 
proposals  were  so  recognised,  that  there  seemed  some 
likelihood  of  success.  Part  of  1870  passed  away  while 
he  was  waiting  for  certain  Diocesan  returns  of  fees  which 
had  been  ordered  by  Parliament,  but  were  slow  in 
coming  in.  At  last,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  again  was  too  late  to  proceed 
that  Session.  Next  year,  once  more,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division. 

In  1872,  Lord  Shaftesbury  again  introduced  his  Bill, 
and  the  Procedure  Bill,  which  embodied  a  clause  he 
had  given  up  the  year  before ;  but  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  former  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  lost  in  the 
Commons.  In  all  this  determined  action,  the  result  of 
his  own  convictions,  he  was  firmly  sustained  by  many  in 
the  House,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude  of  others  outside, 
who  regarded  him  to  some  extent  as  their  representative. 

Again,  in  187o,  he  also  successfully  resisted  a  measure 
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when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  any  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  preaching  in  a  parish,  where  there  were 
more  than  2,000  parishioners,  without  having  the  rector’s 
sanction.  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  laAv  under  which  a  Bishop,  on  the  request  of  twenty- 
five  parishioners,  was  to  have  authority  to  license  build¬ 
ings  for  public  worship  without  the  consent  of  the  rector. 
In  consequence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  exposure  of  the 
additional  power  that  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  was 
rejected. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  re-introduced  his 
Bills  again  in  1873,  the  outcry  against  ritual  irregularities, 
and  the  shameful  way  in  which  they  were  persisted  in 
became  so  loud,  that  Archbishop  Tait  and  others  felt 
something  must  be  done.  The  Archbishop  therefore 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Public  Worship 
Bill.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said  that,  while  he  approved  of  the  object, 
he  objected  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  especially  to 
Veto.  Quoting  Lord  Camden  as  to  judicial  discretion, 
he  added :  “  The  discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of 
tyrants.  It  is  different  in  different  men.  It  is  always 
unknown.  It  is  casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution, 
temper,  and  passion.  In  the  best  it  is  oftentimes  caprice ; 
in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice  and  passion  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  continued  : 

“  But  if  such  be  the  case  in  respect  to  professional  and 
trained  lawyers,  how  much  stronger  is  the  statement  in 
reference  to  bishops  who,  though  rising  into  judges,  have 
never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  legal  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Why  in  some  respects,  my  lords,  the  better 
the  bishop  is  as  a  bishop,  the  less  qualified  he  would  be 
as  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judge.  It  would  be  beyond 
human  nature  to  expect  a  bishop  sitting  in  power  and 
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authority  in  a  court,  a  man  of  earnest  piety  and  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  religion,  should  not  feel  a  strong,  almost  an 
irresistible,  bias  towards  the  decision  that  seemed  to  be 
most  conclusive  towards  the  interests  of  the  Church.  My 
lords,  I  am  called  a  Low  Churchman — and  I  daresay  I  am 
so — but  I  most  solemnly  declare  that,  even  wrere  I  sure 
of  Low  Church  bishops  for  half  a  century  to  come,  I  could 
not  confer  upon  them  the  discretion  contained  in  this 
Bill.  No  one,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  absolute  power.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  criticisms  did  not  please  everybody 
of  course,  but  on  the  contrary  it  added  to  the  angry, 
almost  frantic  opposition  of  the  Ritualists,  and  became 
almost  fatal  to  the  Bill.  A  breakdown  seemed  inevitable. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  by  Lord  Cairns,  that  the  procedure  portion 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  should  be  incorporated, 
tn  lieu  of  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  This  was  received  with  approval  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bill  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  passed.  But  though  it  became  law  it 
is  fair  to  say,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  expected  much 
from  the  Public  Worship  Act. 

One  clear  idea  seems  ever  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  plans 
of  reforms— viz.,  to  make  the  Church  the  Church  of  the 
people,  while  preserving  it  pure  and  faithful  as  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

There  were  some  occasions  in  which  the  broad  catholic 
spirit  was  such  a  marked  feature  in  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  manifesting  it  in  a  manner  totally  unexpected, 
and  in  which  he  found  himself  united  with  some 
from  whom  he  differed  widely,  but  where  he  felt 
called  upon  to  act  by  special  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  realised  that  there  was  a  common  danger 
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to  be  feared.  It  looks  to  us  now  strange,  but  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so.  It  occurred  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Temple  had  made  himself  suspected  of  orthodoxy  by 
being  associated  with  such  extreme  Rationalist  writers  as 
Jewett,  Baden  Powell,  and  Rowland  Williams  in  “  Essays 
and  Reviews.”  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pusey  as  vice- 
president,  Lord  Shaftesbury  acted  as  president  of  a 
committee  to  oppose  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to 
the  See  of  Exeter,  as  an  expression  of  dissent  from  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 

With  regard  to  the  confessional,  he  affirmed  that,  if  it 
were  suffered  to  continue  unchecked — and  it  could  not  be 
checked  by  any  ordinary  legislation — it  would  produce 
an  entire  change  in  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  political 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  would  sink  the 
Established  Church  in  inevitable  ruin.  Eor  some  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Ilis  influence  among  the  Evangelical,  or  Low  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  he  never  failed  to  stoutly  oppose  Ritualism 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  So  strong  was  his 
antagonism  to  their  methods  of  teaching  and  practice, 
that  he  charged  them  with  not  bringing  one  person  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  though 
they  had  drawn  many  from  the  fold,  and  had  tarnished 
the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  many  who  remained  in  it. 
He  was  equally  decided  in  his  opposition  to  Rationalism. 
To  understand  this  it  is  needful  to  refer  to  a  few 
incidents.  In  1860,  when  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  startled 
the  religious  world  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  he  at 
once  manfully  faced  the  foe.  His  speeches  at  the  Bible 
Society’s  anniversaries,  were  a  succession  of  noble  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  need  of 
resolute  steadfastness  in  their  defence.  He  had  seen  too 
many  proofs  of  its  wonderful  power  to  elevate  and  bless 
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the  most  depraved,  to  be  easily  led  astray  by  the 
so-called  critical  and  philosophical  examination  with 
which  it  had  been  assailed.  He  denounced  in  strong 
terms  the  Colenso  heresies.  Some  people  might 
feel  that  his  utterances  were  too  strong,  but  they 
came  from  one  who  felt  strong,  and  who  had  practically 
tested  the  value  of  the  Bible,  among  a  class  who 
had  been  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  raising. 
He  had  found  that  confidence  in  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  great  Saviour,  and  in  the 
regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  nerved  him 
to  attempt  the  restoration  and  renewal  of  the  outcast, 
and  he  knew  by  the  results,  his  confidence  had  not  been 
misplaced.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  power  and  blessing  which  the  Bible 
was  able  to  impart,  and  therefore  he  never  hesitated  to 
defend  it  on  all  suitable  occasions,  both  in  the  public 
press,  and  also  in  connection  with  his  work  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  Bible  Society’s  meetings. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHMAN. 


“  Full  of  vows  and  full  of  labour, 

All  our  days  fresh  duties  bring ; 
First  to  God,  and  then  our  neighbour* 
Christian  life  is  an  earnest  thing. 

“  Onward,  ever  onward  pressing, 

Yet  untired  as  angel’s  wing, 
Believing,  doing,  blest  and  blessing 
Christian  life,  is  an  earnest  thing.’ 


TF  in  anything  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  was  more  rigid  and  firm 
than  some  who  differed  from 
him  desired,  it  was  in  his 
views  of  religion.  He  was 
classed  by  some  of  them  as 
belonging  to  “the  narrow¬ 
minded  school  of  Church¬ 
men  known  by  the  term 
Evangelical.”  To  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  never  demurred. 
He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  felt  and  believed  it  right  to  have  clear  convictions 
and  to  act  upon  them.  It  was  the  conviction  in  his 
sincerity  which  led  to  confidence  in  his  reliableness,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  regarded  as  ©ne  of  their  recog¬ 
nised  champions,  and  he  never  flinched  from  the  conflict 
whenever  an  occasion  required.  Indeed  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  tower  of  real  strength  to  that  party.  He  was, 
however,  not  so  much  a  leader  of  a  party  in  the  Church 
as  of  an  army  of  workers  in  the  cause  of  charity 
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and  religion,  and  the  wider  the  response  such  a  reso¬ 
lution  awakens  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  mankind.  It  was  this  kind  of  Bible  Protestanism, 
intense  and  dogmatic  as  it  may  be  called,  which  made 
one  of  his  forefathers  stake  his  all  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  then  desperate  attempt  to  exclude  a 
Papist  from  the  line  of  succession  to  the  English  throne. 
And  it  was  from  the  same  firm  and  decided  reasons,  that 
his  lordship  waged  war  against  whatever  he  felt  to  be 
wrong,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  He  was  con¬ 
stant  in  his  efforts  to  prevail  upon  Protestants  to  unite 
together,  rather  than  separate  and  form  so  many  leagues 
and  associations,  especially  as  he  saw  it  only  led  to  weak¬ 
ness.  He  deprecated  separation  on  points  of  minor 
importance,  or  for  some  small  crotchet  not  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  His  anxiety  for  union  grew  stronger  as  he 
saw  latitudinarianism  becoming  popular,  and  even  more 
seductive  than  those  which  emanated  from  Rome. 

One  of  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  those  who  were 
suffering  from  a  form  of  religious  persecution,  was  in 
1855,  to  introduce  the  Religious  Worship  Bill  to  give 
them  relief.  By  what  was  called  the  Conventical  Act, 
it  was  illegal  for  more  than  twenty  persons  to  meet 
together  for  reading  the  Bible  and  Prayer,  unless  the 
place  of  meeting  was  licensed.  Up  to  that  date  the  law 
was  still  in  force.  To  the  honour  and  credit  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  his  Religious  Worship  Bill  was  directed  to 
remove  this  from  the  statute  book.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
and  others  opposed  it,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  shelved.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  objected  to  the  Bill,  for  fear  that  laymen 
might  take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  the  penalties  of 
the  Act,  to  read  the  Church  Service.  A  strange  notion 
for  a  bishop  to  entertain,  and  one  which,  if  it  came  to 
pass,  could  not  have  resulted  in  any  harm  if  it  had  been 
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done.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  however,  had  more  faith  in 
laymen  than  the  bishop,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his 
reply  :  “  I  believe  that  in  no  way  can  you  better  advance 
the  interests  of  that  Church,  than  by  enabling  her  laymen 
to  labour  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  the 
people ;  for  the  more  you  evangelise  the  people,  the 
greater  will  be  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England.” 

The  Bill  was  brought  back,  so  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  he  manfully  moved  that  it  be  rejected,  and  again 
referring  to  the  absurd  dislike  of  the  bishops  to  lay 
interference  as  it  was  then  considered,  but  which  now  is 
hailed  as  lay  help,  he  said,  as  he  spoke  of  his  own 
experience :  “  It  would  be  true  wisdom  to  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  laity,  male  and  female, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  go  into  the  lanes  and  alleys 
of  our  large  towns  to  compel  the  people  to  come  to  the 
Gospel  feast.” 

By  his  firm  opposition  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  again  introduced  his  own  measure.  Mean¬ 
time  Archbishop  Sumner  had  come  round  to  his  side. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Derby  had  to  give  way,  so 
the  Bill  passed,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  this  blot  was 
removed  from  our  statute  book  for  ever. 

His  lordship  also  took  an  active  part  in  commencing 
the  Evangelistic  services  in  theatres,  concert,  and  music 
halls.  This  at  first  encountered  very  strong  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1860  Lord  Dungannon  moved 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  calling  attention  to 
the  performance  of  divine  service  at  Sadler’s  Wells  and 
other  theatres,  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  condemning  the  innovation,  as 
“  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  to  advance  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  sound  religious  principles ;  ”  legal  proceedings 
were  threatened  against  any  clergyman  who  took  part  in 
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such  service,  but  the  reply  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which 
occupied  about  three  hours  in  delivery,  riveted  their 
attention,  because  it  was  as  charactei’istic  as  it  was  true, 
lie  said :  “  The  noble  lord  says  we  are  endangering  the 
Church.  Just  the  reverse.  I  believe  that  this  movement, 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  Church  than  any  other  cause,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Church,  who  have  participated  in  these 
services,  have  gone  far  to  rivet  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  Established  Church.” 

His  lordship  went  on  to  admit  that  he  was  the  chief 
originator  of  the  movement,  and  defended  his  conduct 
with  so  much  ability  and  force  that  the  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Another  thing  in  which  his  lordship  took  a  very  lively 
interest  in  connection  with  Exeter  Hall,  at  the  time 
caused  a  great  stir.  When  Archbishop  Tait  first  arrived 
in  London,  two  bishops,  Villiers  and  Bickersteth,  had 
taken  part  in  religious  services  in  the  hall,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  High  Church  party.  It  so  happened 
that  Bishop  Tait  supported,  and  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
defended  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  attacks 
made  by  some  peers  led  by  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Prom  the  close  family  connection  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
it  has  been  inferred,  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  hard  to  say, 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  used  his  influence  in  the  choice  of 
churchmen,  who  were  raised  to  the  episcopate  ;  so  much 
was  this  the  case  that  the  “  Shaftesburian  bishops  ” 
became  a  proverb.  It  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
consistency,  and  devotedness  to  religion,  and  his  great 
ability  and  judgment,  secured  Lord  Palmerston’s  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence  when  his  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  gave  expression  to  his  opinion 
upon  such  matters,  it  was  considered  safe  and  sound. 
Of  course  it  could  not  please  all  pai’ties,  whichever  way 
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the  appointments  were  made.  High  Churchmen  would 
object  to  Low  Churchmen,  and  Broad  Churchmen  would 
also  differ  from  them.  The  standard  between  these 
rival  parties  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  too  wide  apart  for 
them  ever  to  agree. 

When,  in  1856,  Bishop  Blomfield  wished  to  retire 
from  the  diocese  in  London,  his  lordship  again  showed 
the  practical  character  of  his  mind.  The  Bishop  of 
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Durham  brought  in  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
enable  the  Bishop  of  London  to  resign.  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  did  not  enact 
the  sin  of  simony,  it  encouraged  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
took  the  Same  view.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  however, 
supported  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  diocese  of  London  was  terrible  enough 
to  contemplate,  without  aggravating  it  by  the  enforced 
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detention  of  an  aged  and  incapacitated  bishop.  Nor  did 
he  plead  in  vain,  for,  despite  all  opposition,  the  Bill 
passed  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law. 

With  what  is  called  “  Church  movements,”  of  the  last 
few  years,  Lord  Shaftesbury  manifested  no  sympathy. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  revival  of  Convocation,  because 
he  expected  no  practical  good  to  come.  He  never 
attended  a  Church  Congress  though  often  asked. 
Although  the  leading  layman  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
he  declined  the  invitations  of  the  bishop  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
ference.  In  this  he  happened  to  act  like  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  who  refused  to  have  a  Diocesan  Conference  at  all, 
although  in  other  matters  he  was  opposed  to  him  as 
strongly  as  it  was  possible.  But  even  those  who  differed 
from  him  widely,  were  unable  to  withhold  a  tribute  of 
admiotion  from  him.  He  showed  his  large-heartedness  in 
such  a  practical  way,  that  he  was  to  be  met  with  on  everv 
platform,  championing  the  cause  of  humanity,  however 
divergent  might  be  the  religious  ideas  of  the  other 
speakers. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  understood  the  people  very  much 
better  than  some  of  the  bishops,  because  he  had  a  real 
sympathy  with  them,  and  looked  at  every  proposed 
reform  from  the  point  of  view, — how  it  would  affect  the 
poor.  In  doing  this  he  recommended  changes,  to  bring 
the  Church  nearer  the  people. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters 
affecting  religion,  and  how  it  could  be  best  advanced. 
Foremost  among  the  societies  in  which  he  was  known  to 
take  the  keenest  interest,  was  the  Church  Pastoral- Aid 
Society,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1836.  His 
experience  and  labours  among  the  poor,  had  led  him  to 
see  that  there  was  ample  room  for  the  increase  of  workers, 
to  co-operate  with  the  overworked,  and  often  underpaid 
clergymen  of  such  districts.  Everywhere  there  was  a 
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sad  want  of  labourers  in  such  crowded  localities.  Hence 
he  was  full  of  sympathy  with  efforts  made  by  this  society 
to  provide  a  remedy.  It  was  his  custom  to  take  a 
review  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
when  presiding  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  his  speeches 
were  looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest,  inasmuch  as 
he  never  hesitated  to  advocate  sound  Evangelical 
principles,  and  to  place  clearly  before  the  audience,  the 
abounding  need  there  was  for  such  a  society,  to  go  down 
to  the  masses  and  help  them.  At  first  the  society  was 
treated  coolly  by  most  of  the  bishops.  Lay-help  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  these  authorities.  But  the 
good  which  resulted,  gradually  proved  its  value,  even  to 
the  bitterest  opponents.  In  proportion  to  the  opposition 
it  received,  it  seemed  to  prosper,  and  accomplish  its  bene¬ 
ficial  mission.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  Lord 
Ashley  said  at  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  annual  meetings  : 
“  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  all  the  religious  societies 
there  was  no  parallel  to  the  sudden  rise  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  Church  Pastoral- Aid  ;  no  one  on  which 
the  blessing  of  God  had  been  more  immediately  and 
manifestly  bestowed.”  Year  after  year  he  boldly 
advocated  its  claims  and  recorded  its  triumphs,  and 
especially  its  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  laity  of  the 
work.  In  1857  he  said,  with  that  broad  sympathy  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished :  “  I  believe  if  you  will  go 
forth  and  preach  to  the  people,  daily  and  hourly  the 
simple  Word  of  God,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
thousands  that  will  rally  round  the  preacher,  and  at  the 
mighty  efforts  he  will  produce.  Any  person  who  has 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  last  six  months,  when  he 
sees  the  masses  who  attend  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who,  I  believe,  is  called  of  God  to  be  a  great 
instrument  of  religious  revival  in  this  country — when  he 
sees  the  immense  numbers  who  flock  to  Exeter  Hall  to 
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listen  to  the  sermons  which,  in  point  of  composition  And 
depth  of  feeling,  would  hare  done  honour  to  the  best 
and  noblest  periods  of  the  Reformation ;  when  he  sees 
people  coming  from  great  distances  to  listen  to  such 


preachers  as  these— he  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of 
England  are  within  your  reach.”  But  his  lordship  was  by 
no  means  bigoted  to  his  own  communion  of  Christians,  as 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  other  societies 
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than  those  directly  connected  with  the  Chnrch  of  Eng¬ 
land  abundantly  manifested.  All  knew  that  he  was  a 
churchman,  yet  no  one  was  more  popular  among  the 
nonconformists  either  as  a  chairman  or  a  speaker.  He 
was  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  most  valued  member  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  took  part  in  the  great  social  and 
religious  questions  of  the  day.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
broad  and  generous  spirit,  it  may  be  added  he  once 
declared,  that  “  he  respected  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
the  popular  minister,  almost  more  than  any  other  man 
he  knew.” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER. 


“  Who  will  say  the  world  is  dying  ? 

Who  will  say  our  prime  is  past  ? 
Sparks  from  heaven  within  us  lying 
Flash,  and  will  flash  to  the  last. 

“  Fools  !  who  fancy  Christ  mistaken  ; 

Man  a  tool  to  buy  and  sell ; 

Earth  a  failure,  God-forsaken, 

Ante-room  of  hell.” 

C.  Kingsley. 


:E  secret  of  his  lordship’s  life, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  his 
power  among  the  classes 
with  whom  the  greatest  of 
his  influence  was  expe¬ 
rienced,  was  his  deep  reli¬ 
gious  convictions.  Evan¬ 
gelical  religion  was  to  him 
a  reality  and  a  life.  Let 
those  who  despise  religion, 
and  reject  its  claims,  pro¬ 
duce  something  better  if 
they  can,  ere  they  condemn 
its  purifying  and  ennobling 
,,  ,  A  .  influence.  It  made  Lord 

Shaftesbury  what  he  was,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
the  work  with  which  his  name  is  so  closely  identified. 

JesusThr,  ^  T  b“Ck"'arcl  ia  Ms  known. 

spirit  of  the  O  lm  7M,a  P.erSOnal  s‘v;our-  R  "-as  the 
spirit  of  the  Cross  which  animated  his  self-denying  and 
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lowly  service  for  others,  and  it  was  the  source  of  that 
power  which  he  ever  manifested,  over  the  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  He  never 
hesitated  to  ascribe  “  Victory  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,”  much  as  some  might  dislike  to  hear  him  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  obligation  to  such  a  source.  It  is  easy 
for  those  who  never  do  anything  themselves,  to  call  such 
a  man  “  narrow  ”  or  “  extreme,”  but  how  much  of  what 
is  good  and  worth  possessing  do  we  owe  to  such  men  ? 
The  Apostle  Paul  was,  no  doubt,  a  narrow  and  extreme 
man  to  those  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  who  would  have 
wrangled  for  a  day  over  a  mere  interpretation  of  some 
passage  of  Scripture,  but  who  cares  for  their  discussions, 
when  reading  about  the  grand  results  which  followed 
the  self-denying  apostles’  labours.  John  Wesley  was 
narrow  and  extreme,  to  the  godless  clergy  who  opposed 
him  in  his  practical  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  its 
gospel.  John  Bunyan  was  narrow,  when  he  preferred 
to  go  to  prison,  rather  than  cease  to  preach  the  gospel, 
which  had  produced  such  a  mighty  change  in  his  own 
life  and  others.  It  has  always  been  the  cry  of  the 
ignorant,  selfish,  and  lazy,  as  their  own  conduct  stood 
condemned,  by  that  of  those  who  were  earnest,  devoted, 
and  successful,  and  accomplishing  something  to  which 
they  could  make  no  claim  in  producing  a  share. 

In  1848,  when  every  throne  on  the  Continent  was 
either  seriously  shaken  or  overturned,  the  Queen  of 
England  could  walk  and  drive  about  as  usual.  M.  Guizot, 
the  French  statesman  of  that  era,  said  to  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  :  “  I  will  tell  you  what  saved  your  empire.  It  was 
not  your  police,  it  was  not  your  army,  it  was  not  your 
statesmen;  it  was  the  deep,  solemn,  religious  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  still  is  breathed  over  the  whole  people  of 
England.” 

Yes,  say  what  some  people  may,  it  is  a  fact  that,  if 
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England  is  to  be  completely  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  wickedness,  or  regenerated  in  her  entire 
character,  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit 
has  hitherto  proved  itself  equal  to  every  form  of  super¬ 
stition,  idolatry,  and  infidelity,  and  it  will  be  able  to  do 
so  again.  Men  may  laugh  at  its  threatenings,  call  in 
question  its  divinity,  or  cavil  at  its  contents,  but  if  those 
who  believe  in  its  divine  teachings,  are  faithful  in  using 
it,  in  their  conflict  with  all  forms  of  evil,  error,  and 
wrong,  they  shall  have  such  proofs  of  its  superiority  over 
all  other  weapons,  by  the  victories  it  shall  win,  that  it 
shall  not  only  put  to  silence  the  opposition  of  the  wicked, 
but  it  shall  prove  an  additional  source  of  happiness  to  all 
who  submit  to  its  claims,  and  are  found  walking  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  precepts.  Never  must  our  faith  for  a  single 
moment  falter  in  the  ultimate  victory  which  it  is  destined 
to  achieve.  What  it  has  done  in  the  past  is  a  sufficient 
pi  oof  oi  its  vitality  to  stand  unscathed  amid  the  most 
fierce  attacks  of  its  bitterest  opponents,  and  to  conclu¬ 
sively  establish  the  truth,  that  “no  weapon  formed 
against  it  shall  prosper,”  but  must  ultimately  be  over¬ 
come. 

During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Weylland,  his  lordship 
referred  to  the  object  the  Divine  Inspirer  of  the  Bible 
had  in  using  so  many  writers,  with  their  diversity  of  style, 
in  producing  such  a  book.  Upon  it  being  suggested 
“  that  it  was  done  in  infinite  wisdom,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  diversity  of  minds,  and  of  the  national  and  social 
conditions  in  which  men  for  all  ages  would  of  necessity 
be  influenced  by  the  known  mind  and  will  of  the 
Eternal  Grod.” 

“  Just  so,”  his  lordship  replied,  “  I  suppose  that  this 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  most  lovers  of  the 
Bible  have  their  favourite  books,  though  this  is  not  to 
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be  encouraged,  as  the  full  range  of  the  book  (as  far  as 
capacity  will  allow)  ought  to  be  our  own.  Do  tell  me, 
to  what  book  do  you  incline?” 

“  Well,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  may  have  a  leaning  to  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James ;  as  my  father  used  to  call  it,  ‘  The 
Epistle  of  Common  Sense,”  and  I  repeated  it  to  him 
when  a  child.” 

“  Yes,”  his  lordship  replied,  “  it  is  well  for  parents  to 
give  the  impress  of  a  particular  book  upon  the  minds  of 
their  children,  but  there  are  other  influences  which  give 
bias  in  favour  of  particular  books.  I,  for  instance,  have 
all  my  lifetime  gained  spiritual  light  and  power  from 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.” 

“  And  why,”  was  the  inquiry,  with  some  hesitancy, 
“  from  that  particular  book?  ” 

His  countenance  lit  up,  and  he  replied  with  unusual 
energy :  “  Because  in  that  book  Jehovah  is  revealed  in  His 
Majesty  with  manifested  glory  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  ;  while  a  mere  creature  of  earth,  Solomon,  had 
power  given  to  speak  in  His  presence,  and  say  ‘  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,’  and  then  to  plead  his  faith¬ 
fulness  to  covenant.”  He  then  grasped  a  small  Bible 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  opening  the  book,  said : 
“  Yes,  here  we  find  the  Eternal  God  revealed,  rich  in 
mercy,  and  terrible  in  judgments.  It  abounds  in  lessons 
of  wisdom  for  men  who  rule  nations ;  for  them  the 
political  conditions  of  Judah,  under  the  varied  actions  of 
their  rulers,  are  valuable  studies  ;  and  then  it  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  Divine  favour, 
and  of  their  gathering  to  their  own  land,  because  love 
and  forbearing  mercy  to  them  runs  through  the 
Chronicles.  The  last  verse  of  the  Book  is  grand  and 
comforting,  as  it  gives  proof  that  the  Lord  reigneth  in 
the  nations,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  His  people, 
however  few  their  number.” 
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Amid  the  many  calls  upon  his  lordship’s  time,  strength, 
and  sympathy,  none  ever  commanded  more  readiness  than 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  in  1846  he 
became  vice-president,  and  five  years  later,  in  1851, 
he  became  its  president,  and  his  attendance  at  the  annua! 
meetings  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  year.  He  was 
rarely  absent,  and  his  speeches  were  always  brief  and 
effective.  In  1881  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
filled  the  chair  for  the  thirty-second  time,  and  in  1884  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  continued  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
Bible,  although  it  was  a  great  tax  upon  his  physical 
powers  to  do  so.  He  said:  “It  has  not  been  in  my 
power  during  the  last  twelve  months  to  go  among  the 
people  as  I  was  always  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  I  have 
had  my  information  from  most  reliable  sources,  and  it  is 
in  full  confirmation  of  what  I  saw  myself  about  a  year 
ago.  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  almost  incredible,  and 
I  daie  say  those  who  listen  to  me,  who  are  not  very  much 
m  the  habit  of  going  among  the  most  destitute  and 
degraded  classes  of  the  community,  will  hardly  believe  it- 
but  in  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  was  there 
ever  such  a  movement  among  the  most  degraded,  the 
most  miserable,  and  apparently  the  most  abandoned  and 
hopeless  class  of  the  community  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God  as  there  is  at  present.  It  is  almost 
incredible ;  but  it  is  positively  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
the  poorer  sort— even  the  very  roughest  of  lads — in  all 
their  degradation  and  nudity,  come  to  those  different 
institutions  with  which  I  am  connected,  more  especially 
to  those  in  Whitechapel,  praying  to  be  admitted  to  Bible 
classes.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard  it  with  my 
own  ears.  I  accept  it  as  the  intervention  of  some  very 
special,  notable,  and  miraculous  sign  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  poorest  of  the  poor  should  be  brought 
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to  such  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
should  be  praying  to  be  admitted  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
And  you  have  only  got  to  multiply  your  operations,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  coming  to  you,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  throng  your  institutions.” 

And  referring  to  his  long  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Society,  he  added  in  a  playful  yet  earnest  tone : 
“  I  find  that  this  day  we  celebrate  the  eightieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  I  believe  I  have  had 
the  honour  and  the  deep  satisfaction  to  hold  the  office  of 
president  for  nearly  one-half  of  that  long  period.  What 
have  I  seen  grow  up  in  that  time  ?  Why,  here  is  our 
friend  Dr.  Gibson,  who  quoted  some  coxcomb — a  very 
able  man,  I  dare  say  he  was,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
him  being  a  coxcomb — who  talked  of  the  Bible  being 
nearly  effete,  and  Bible  Christianity  being  extinct.  It 
may  be  so  in  the  class  where  he  moves.  I  do  not  answer 
much  for  those  literary  men.  I  know  little  of  them,  hut 
I  tell  him  this,  that  it  is  by  no  means  effete  or  extinct  in 
the  great  masses  of  the  population.” 

He  then  went  on  to  draw  a  very  important  contrast 
by  adding :  “  Let  us  set  one  literary  man  against  another. 
We  have  heard  of  one  literary  gentleman  who  said  tha 
Bible  was  effete.  Let  us  set  against  him  a  man,  I  am 
quite  sure  equal  in  literary  power  and  intellectual  ability 
— Lord  Macaulay.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  Lord  Macaulay,  and  I  heard  him  use  these  very 
words :  ‘  He  who  speaks  or  authorises  a  syllable  against 
Christianity  is  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  mankind.’  These  two  literary  men  may  pair 
off.  But  all  these  fellows,  I  speak  of  them  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  I  do,  indeed,  because  here  they  are  spending  the 
time  that  God  has  given  them,  the  intellect  that  He  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  instead  of  using  it  for  the 
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advancement  of  His  honour  they  are  doing  everything 
they  can  for  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.  Therefore  I  must 
speak  of  them  with  contempt.  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  respect.  They  have  no  objection  to  a  God  or  some 
Supreme  Being,  provided  He  is  after  their  own  taste, 
will  follow  their  desires,  and  be  guided  by  them.” 

In  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year  he  also 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  work  of  one  whose  life 
was  terminated  in  martyrdom  while  engaging  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  Hew  Testament  into  English,  and  while 
occupied  in  unveiling  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  William 
Tyndale  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  He  described 
Tyndale’s  greatest  memorial  as  the  English  Hew 
Testament. 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  consistent  antagonism  to  anti- 
Christian  philosophy,  and  to  the  “science  falsely  so- 
called”  which  attacked  the  Bible,  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  heartily  sympathising  with  the  researches 
of  all  true  science.  He  was  president  of  the  Victoria 
Institute. 


His  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society  only 
terminated  with  his  life,  as  the  following  incident  will 
confirm.  Two  days  before  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  when  he  was  unusually  low,  as  he  bent  forward 
to  his  desk,  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Weylland : 
“  I  am  so  ill,  that  I  can  do  nothing  to-day.” 

I  am  sorry  for  that,”  was  Mr.  Weylland’s  reply  “  as 
I  have  a  message  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare  (chairman  of 
the  Bible  Society).  He  wishes  you  to  be  reminded  that 
two  letters  have  been  addressed  to  you— one  asking  your 
signature  to  the  Presentation  Bible  to  the  Princess,  which 
must  be  delivered  to-morrow,  and  the  other  is  of  im¬ 
portance.” 

His  lordship  was  aroused  in  a  moment  and  exclaimed  : 


House  to  arrange  for  the  “Royal  ”  Bible  to  be  brought 
for  signature  the  next  morning.  After  doing  this,  his 
lordship  exclaimed  with  much  feeling : 

“  God  bless  Princess  Beatrice  and  her  husband !  God 
bless  them !  ”  This  was  his  last  official  act  as  president 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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“  Make  my  apology  to  Mr.  Hoare.  Through  life  it  has 
been  a  principle  with  me  as  the  first  of  all  duties  to 
attend  to  those  of  the  Bible  Society.” 

They  then  hunted  through  the  letters  and  papers,  and 
finally  Mr.  Weylland  hastened  to  the  Bible  Society 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  DAY  OF  REST# 


“  Oh !  welcome  to  the  wearied  earth 
The  Sabbath  resting  comes, 

Gathering  the  sons  of  toil  and  care 
Back  to  their  peaceful  homes; 

And,  like  a  portal  to  the  skies, 

Opens  the  House  of  God, 

Where  all  who  seek  may  come  and  learn 
The  way  the  Saviour  trod.” 

Mrs.  Hale. 


^  it  be  necessary  to  have 
Puritanism  represented  in 
the  Peerage,”  said  one  of  the 
leading  papers  when  com¬ 
menting  upon  his  lordship’s 
death,  “  Lord  Shaftesbury  did 
not  spend  his  public  life  in 
vain,  for  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  a  more  honest, 
a  more  dignified,  or  a  less 
objectionable  representative  of 
that  cult  in  the  ranks  of  a 
rich  and  luxurious  aristocracy.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  by 
instinct,  was  a  man  of  high  courageous  independence 
of  character.  It  was  owing  to  his  having  such  clear 
convictions  that  he  dared  to  do  and  say  what  few  in 
a  similar  position  care  to  imitate.  But  on  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  a  Day  of  Best,  his  lordship  never 
wavered,  so  satisfied  was  he  of  the  blessedness  and  benefits 
which  were  associated  with  the  Lord’s  day,  that  in  every 
way,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  voice  and  effort,  he 
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did  his  best  to  secure  its  observance.  He  firmly  and 
steadfastly  opposed  all  encroachments  upon  its  sanctity, 
no  matter  in  however  specious  a  guise  they  might  be 
presented,  and  he  was  the  patron  of  many  Societies 
formed  to  withstand  the  agitation  of  the  Secularists. 

Forty  years’  time  and  effort  he  devoted  to  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  We  find  that  in  November,  1847,  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  for  the  purpose 
of  memorialising  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
rumoured  intention  of  increase  of  duty  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  General  Post  Office.  This,  however,  was  only  one 
of  his  efforts  to  accomplish  one  of  his  cherished  objects — 
the  abolition  of  labour  in  the  Post  Office.  Again,  in 
1850,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a  resolution  for  an 
address,  praying  for  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  to  be 
stopped.  For  three  weeks  the  Sunday  post  was  stopped 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  said  one  wi'iter,  “  Lord 
Ashley  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom.” 
An  inquiry  was  moved  for,  and  the  resolution  and  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster-General  under  it  were  rescinded. 
In  1854  he  secured  a  Sunday  Closing  of  Public  Houses 
Act,  but  this  was  repealed  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act.  In  1856,  in  company  with  Archbishop 
Sumner,  he  headed  a  deputation  of  working  men  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  opposition  to  the  agitation  for  the 
Sunday  opening  of  the  British  Museum,  Crystal  Palace, 
and  similar  places  of  amusement,  and  to  protest  against 
the  Sunday  bands  in  parks. 

In  1859  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  introduced  a  deputation  to  Earl  Granville  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  memorial  in  opposition  to  the  movement  by  the 
Sunday  League.  In  conjunction  with  the  Lord’s  Day 
Observance  Society,  and  the  Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day 
Rest  Association,  he  spared  no  pains  to  guard  the 
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Sabbath  as  a  Day  of  Rest.  He  spoke  upon  the  question 
constantly,  he  appealed  to  the  people  through  the  press, 
and  he  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  promote  whole¬ 
some  legislation. 

He  also  headed  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
begging  him  not  to  repeal  the  Act  by  which  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  was  closed  on  Sundays,  believing  that  to  open 
such  places  on  Sundays,  would  deprive  a  great  number  of 
the  working  classes  of  the  Day  of  Rest.  That  he  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  what  he  was  doing,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  he  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  W orking 
Men’s  Lord’s  Day  Rest  Association  in  1878 ;  he  used 
words  which  clearly  convey  his  sentiments,  and  are  also 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  right 
and  true  liberty.  He  said :  “  Your  political  liberties  are 
more  secure  under  the  charter  of  the  Sabbath  than  they 
can  be  under  all  the  charters  which  were  ever  given  by 
any  of  our  kings,  including  that  of  Runnymede  itself. 
That  charter  is  greater  than  any  other  that  God  has 
ever  given  to  man.  It  is  as  great  as  the  sanctity  of  His 
own  Book.” 

He  opposed  year  by  year  the  efforts  of  the  so-called 
Sunday  Society,  in  their  attempts  to  get  the  National 
Gallery  and  British  Museum  opened  on  Sundays ;  and 
to  show  that  he  did  so  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes,  he  carried  a  resolution  in  Parliament,  that  such 
places  should  be  opened  on  week-day  evenings  to  the 
public,  at  least  three  times  a  week,  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

In  all  directions  and  on  all  occasions  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  attitude  in  defence  of  Sunday,  as  a  Day  of  Rest, 
was  staunch  and  consistent,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  he  was  supported  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  first  president  of  the  Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day 
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Rest  Association  was  John  Henderson,  of  Glasgow.  To 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  working  classes  them¬ 
selves  he  offered,  through  the  Association,  prizes  of 
.£25,  ,£15,  and  ,£10  for  the  best  essays  by  working  men  on 
“  The  Temporal  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath.”  The  late 
Prince  Consort,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Shaf¬ 
tesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley),  was  also  induced  to  give 
£50  as  additional  prizes  of  £5  each.  This  led  others  to 
give  prizes  also.  The  result  was  that  1,045  essays  by 
working  men  were  sent  in.  About  eighty  received  prizes. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1848,  those  who  had  gained  a 
prize,  some  of  whom  had  travelled  200  miles,  sat  down 
with  Mr.  Henderson  to  a  breakfast  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  after  which  Lord  Ashley  presided  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  and  gave  away  the  prizes  to 
those  who  had  been  successful.  Subsequently  the  essays 
were  published  and  had  an  enormous  circulation. 

“  In  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  a  trusty  champion ;  but  his  quiet  work  was  equally 
effective,”  says  Mr.  Weylland.  “To  this  day  I  have  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  rendered  when 
charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  prevailing  upon  the 
English-speaking  exhibitors  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
to  cover  their  goods  and  absent  themselves  and  their 
assistants  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Before  leaving  London 
he  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  a  French  Cabinet 
Minister,  the  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  and 
the  British  Ambassador. .  This  was  under  the  Empire  ; 
and  as  his  lordship  was  known  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Emperor,  his  good  offices  were  of  immense  service. 

.  .  .  This  acquaintance  with  their  Emperor  was 
known  to  the  ruling  men  of  France,  and  gave  his  lord- 
ship  an  influence  which  he  used  with  all  his  gifts  to  the 
Divine  service.  His  introductions,  therefore,  contributed 
to  the  success.  By  daily  letters  he  was  informed  of  the 
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progress  made,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  he  came 
over  himself.  The  next  day  he  visited  with  me  through 
the  English,  American,  and  Colonial  Courts.  A  man 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Emperor  who  had  refused  to  act 
with  the  other  exhibitors,  and  was  likely  to  break 
through  the  united  testimony.  ‘  Leave  him  to  me,’ 
said  his  lordship,  and  then  I  kept  in  the  distance.  He  at 
once  approached,  examined  the  goods,  and  fell  into 
earnest  conversation  with  the  man.  A  few  days  after, 
M.  Andre  gave  a  reception  in  honour  of  his  lordship,  to 
which  I  was  also  invited.  Never  did  the  Earl  appear 
more  majestic  than  on  that  occasion.  Perfectly  dressed, 
with  the  Star  of  a  Knight  of  the  G-arter  upon  his 
breast,  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  England,  he  mingled 
among  members  of  the  old  nobility  of  Prance,  and  other 
distinguished  men — a  splendid  representative  of  the 
proud  nobility  of  Britain.  Watching  for  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  he  took  me  aside  and  said :  ‘  Don’t  go  to 
that  cranky  exhibitor ;  leave  him  to  my  influence,  and 
you  will  find  him  absent  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  move¬ 
ment  which,  if  successful,  will  influence  Paris  and  the 
whole  Continent  to  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.’ 
In  both  he  was  right,  as  the  Exposant  was  absent  on 
Sunday  ;  and  time  has  proved  that  the  one  great  benefit 
confered  upon  France  and  Austria  by  their  Expositions 
has  been  an  increasing  reverence  for  the  day  of  sacred 
rest.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1865  his  lordship  became  president 
of  the  “  Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day  Eest  Association,” 
a  Society  -which  has  done  much  to  resist  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
jf  rest,  and  to  turn  it  into  one  of  mere  pleasure.  Prom 
the  day  he  accepted  the  office  up  to  that  of  his  death,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  all  its  operations.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1881,  he  carried  an  amendment  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  to  the  motion  for  opening  the  National  Museums 
and  Galleries  on  the  Sunday.  Although  at  that  time  he 
was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  spoke  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  during-  which  he  said:  “  I  plead,  my  lords,  for  a 
very  large  class  of  overworked,  toil  worn  men.  If  you  open 
your  galleries  and  museums  on  Sunday  you  will  greatly 
multiply  the  number  of  cab-drivers,  omnibus  men,  tram- 
car  men,  railway  officials,  and  others,  who  will  have  to 
work  on  that  day  of  rest.  Are  not  these  classes  entitled 
to  be  thought  of  as  well  as  the  people  of  leisure,  whc 
wish  to  indulge  their  taste  for  science  and  art?  The 
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amount  of  additional  toil  which  you  would  thus  impose 
on  these  men,  is  dreadful  to  contemplate.  But,  my 
lords,  once  you  enter  upon  the  course  which  you  are 
now  invited  to  take,  where  will  you  stop  ?  You  will  not 
open  these  museums  and  galleries  only.  You  speak  of 
the  public  instruction  which  these  places  will  afford. 
Are  there  no  other  places  to  which  that  reasoning  would 
equally  apply?  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  aquariums 
which  exist  in  various  localities.  May  they  not  also  be 
called  places  of  instruction  ?  And  why  should  they  not 
be  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  other  institutions  ?  On 
the  same  ground,  every  one  of  these  institutions  might 
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be  opened  on  the  Sunday.  Neither  would  it  be  possible 
on  this  reasoning  to  close  the  theatres.  You  often  hear 
it  argued  that  the  theatre  is  the  very  best  school  of 
public  instruction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might  be 
made  to  a  great  extent  a  school  of  public  instruction. 
Must  not  the  theatres,  then,  be  opened?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  other  place  of  public  amusement  must 
follow  in  the  wake  of  museums  and  public  galleries.  In 
opening  these  places  of  amusement  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  You  hope  thereby  to 
secure  for  this  country  an  orderly  population.  Well,  go 
through  the  city  of  Paris  on  Sunday,  and  what  do  you 
find  ?  You  will  see  that  which  must  cut  any  one  to  the 
heart.  The  factories,  shops,  and  streets  are  filled  with 
labouring  men  as  though  it  were  a  week  day,  and  every 
kind  of  ordinary  employment  is  pursued  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.  Well,  the  picture  galleries  and  museums  have 
been  open  on  Sundays  for  years  and  years  to  the  woi’k- 
ing  population  of  Paris  ;  and  yet  the  very  men  to  whom 
these  places  are  acceptable  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  the  training  of  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
human  being,  are  the  men  who  burnt  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  committed  many  other  excesses ! 
So  much,  then,  for  the  influence  of  science  and  art  on 
Sunday  upon  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  Sunday  is  a  day  so  sacred,  so  im¬ 
portant,  so  indispensable  to  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
hedged  round  by  every  form  of  reverence.  Its  adaptabi¬ 
lity  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  society,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  institution,  proves  it  to  be  Divine ;  and, 
my  lords,  the  working  people  of  this  country— the  great 
bulk  of  the  working  people — regard  it  in  that  light. 
They  differ,  no  doubt,  many  of  them.  Some  take  a  reli¬ 
gious  view  of  the  matter ;  others  take  a  more  political 
view  of  it ;  but  all  are  of  this  mind,  that  the  sanctity  of 
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Sunday  is  to  them  a  grand  protection.  You  may  hear 
it  from  their  own  lips,  that  it  is  their  only  protection 
from  having  to  perform  seven  days’  work  for  six  daws’ 
wages.” 

Again,  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  same 
Association  in  1882,  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words : 
“I  maintain  that  the  Lord’s  Day  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  ever  given  by  God  to  man.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  physical  health,  and  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  six  days’ 
work.  Medical  men,  who  have  studied  the  subject 
deeply,  tell  us  that  one  day  in  seven  is  the  most  beautiful 
proportion  that  could  have  been  devised  for  restoring  the 
strength  taken  away  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  week, 
that  is  not  restored  by  sleep  at  night.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  beneficial,  even  for  those  who  have  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  who  have  the  disposal  of  their  own  time, 
affording  them,  as  it  does,  opportunities  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  higher  things.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  such 
persons,  what  must  it  be  in  the  case  of  working  men, 
who  rise  up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  who  toil  all 
the  week  ?  For  such  persons  the  benefit  is  so  manifest 
that  I  wonder  how  any  one  could  question  it  for  a  single 
moment.  Aye,  and  is  not  the  Sabbath  essential  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  man’s  higher  nature  ?  Is  it  not  the 
great  means  whereby  most  men  enter,  as  it  were,  into 
the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the  blessed  institution  of 
domestic  life — that  domestic  life  which  has  been  the 
greatest  security  for  the  glory  of  England,  which  has 
maintained  its  virtue,  and  which  is  the  chief  defence  of 
nations  ?  In  domestic  life  you  have  the  highest  and 
best  instincts  at  work,  bringing  up  children  in  the  ‘  nur¬ 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.’  There  you  have  the 
cultivation  of  the  family  affections ;  there  you  have  the 
practice  of  reciprocal  kindly  feelings  ;  there  you  have 
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in  practice  before  jour  eyes  almost  everything  of  the 
highest  kind  for  which  God  sent  man  upon  earth.  In 
these  times  of  mad  pressure  and  hurry,  it  is  only  through 
the  institution  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  can  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  great  and  blessed  gift  of  God  to  man,  domestic 
life.  Show  your  gratitude  to  God  for  this  boon  by  doing 
all  you  can  to  maintain  it  for  yourselves  and  others,  by 
appealing  to  the  public  and  to  Parliament,  and  by 
appealing  to  clergymen  and  to  ministers  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  to  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  protect  it.  Never 
be  silent  on  the  subject;  let  it  be  constantly  in  your 
mouths.  Persist  in  the  course  you  are  pursuing  ;  devote 
your  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
remembering  what  a  vast  number  of  blessings  have 
arisen  from  its  observance,  and  determine  that,  with 
God’s  help  and  blessing,  you  will  never  be  silent  as  long 
as  you  have  a  thought  in  your  hearts  and  breath  to 
utter  it.” 

That  his  interest  in  the  question  was  not  in  any  degree 
abated  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  following  words 
of  advice  which  he  gave  to  a  large  meeting  of  nearly 
4,000  persons  assembled  in  the  same  place,  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1883  : 

“  I  implore  you  to  consider  how  valuable  this  day  is 
that  has  been  given  you;  it  has  made  England  and 
Englishmen  very  much  what  they  are.  In  the  present 
age  of  toil,  when  man  must  work  from  early  morning  to 
late  in  the  evening,  he  has  very  little  time  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  day  in  seven 
is  now  given  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Let  him  hold  to 
it  as  a  boon  given  to  him  by  the  Lord,  as  a  time  in 
which  he  can  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  life  and 
for  eternity.  If  in  any  degree  you  take'from  the  sanctity 
of  the  Lord’s  Day,  you  lay  it  open  to  be  desecrated  in 
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every  possible  manner.  Some  of  those  who  propound 
the  question  of  opening  museums,  no  doubt  with  good 
intentions,  recognise  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  Lord’s 
Day,  as  set  apart  for  repose.  But  the  fallacy  lies 
in  their  definition  of  the  word  repose.  Tour  repose  is 
repose  of  body  and  soul,  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  all  those  things  that  give 
stability  to  a  country.  Their  repose  is  to  walk  about 
galleries  and  museums,  straining  the  eyes  by  gazing  at 
pictures  and  works  of  art.  I  undertake  to  say  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  working  population  prefer  to 
have  an  interval  of  rest  to  spend  with  their  families. 
The  desire  for  opening  is  among  those  who,  having  the 
other  six  days  at  home,  wish  to  go  there  on  the  seventh ; 
and  if  the  museums  were  opened,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  this  class  that  would  avail  themselves  of  it.  Would 
the  frequenters  of  gin  palaces  go  there,  or  would  tho 
real  working  men  of  England  ?  They  would  be  filled  by 
people  comfortably  off,  to  whom  time  is  a  bore,  and  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  pictures.  Is  it  for  them 
that  we  should  break  through  a  great  principle,  and  lead 
eventually  to  the  desecrating  the  whole  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  ?  They  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  you  can  do  it  by 
persevering,  and  making  known,  by  your  speech  and  votes 
and  action,  what  is  your  determination  on  this  subject.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  secretary  of 
the  Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day  Best  Association,  for 
the  following  concise  report  of  his  lordship’s  efforts  on 
behalf  of  that  Society.  He  tells  us  in  The  Pearl  of  Bays : 
“  The  editor  of  this  periodical  had  the  privilege  of  very 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  deceased  Earl  for  twenty 
years.  One  of  his  lordship’s  first  efforts  for  our  cause 
was  to  sign  a  letter,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  the  late  Mr.  S.  Gurney, 
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asking  the  aristocracy  to  give  orders  for  their  Sundays’ 
fish,  ice,  and  poultry,  to  be  delivered  on  Saturday,  so 
that  the  West-end  journeymen  fishmongers  might  get  a 
little  Sunday  rest.  A  very  large  number  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  complied  with  the  request.  In  February,  1866, 
a  great  demonstration  of  working  men  was  held  by  the 
Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day’s  Best  Association,  in  Exeter 
Hall,  to  oppose  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  presided  at  that  meeting.  It  was  a  grand 
success.  The  vast  hall  was  so  densely  packed  that  the 
doors  had  to  be  closed  long  before  the  meeting  com¬ 
menced.  The  passages  and  avenues  were  thronged,  and 
an  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  side  street.  His 
lordship  was  delighted  with  that  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  over  which  he  had  presided.  Soon  after  he 
accepted  the  office  of  president,  and  to  his  death  was  a 
fast  and  firm  friend. 

“  To  give  an  account  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
his  lordship  helped  our  cause  would  make  a  considerable 
volume.  We  will  here  refer  to  several  matters  which  he 
attended  to  during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  town,  in  February,  1885,  he  [found  that 
Lord  Thurlow  had  again  placed  his  motion  on  the  books 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  opening  museums,  &c.,  on 
Sundays.  Weak  though  his  lordship  was,  he  at  once 
consented  to  a  request  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  submitted  to  him  was  rather  long,  but 
it  was  full  of  facts,  and  he  at  once  saw  the  importance 
of  letting  these  facts  appear  on  the  notices  of  the  House 
of  Loids  day  by  day  until  the  motion  was  discussed. 
He  adopted  the  amendment  without  alteration;  but, 
before  giving  final  notice,  he  said  to  the  gentleman  who 
drew  up  the  amendment :  ‘  Go  and  ask  Mr.  Morley  if  he 
approves  of  it.’  The  amendment  was  at  once  taken  to 
Mr.  Morley,  M.P.,  who  read  it  and  cordially  approved  of 
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it ;  and  in  sending  back  an  affectionate  message  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Morley  said  that,  if  his  lordship  only 
had  strength  to  read  his  amendment  in  the  House,  his 
very  presence  would  have  great  influence.  The  notice 
was  given ;  day  by  day  the  writer  was  privileged  to  wait 
on  his  lordship,  and  to  help  him  with  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  for  his  speech.  He  was  very  anxious  about  it — so 
desirous  of  doing  his  duty,  and  yet  so  weak.  The  day 


LOUD  CAIKNS. 


of  the  debate  arrived,  his  lordship  was  too  unwell  to 
attend,  but  he  asked  the  late  Lord  Cairns  to  move  the 
amendment  for  him,  and  had  a  few  days  before  given 
the  writer  a  note  of  introduction  to  Lord  Cairns  to  supply 
information.  The  debate  and  division  was  a  grief  to  his 
lordship.  Sixty-four  voted  on  one  side,  and  there  was 
one  peer  who  voted  against  him,  which  gave  him  more 
pain  than  all  the  rest.  Weak  in  body  and  mind,  with 
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the  weight  of  eighty-four  years,  depressed  at  times 
beyond  measure,  he  would  often  rally  to  the  conflict,  and 
urge  others  to  fight  on  bravely.  The  death  of  Lord 
Cairns  was  a  blow  to  his  lordship.  He  was  leaning  upon 
him  to  take  up  some  of  the  work.  He  was  also  looking 
to  Lord  Harrowby,  and,  when  speaking  of  him  to  the 
writer,  said :  ‘  Ah,  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  good 
men and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  his  lordship  was 
taking  an  active  interest  in  our  cause  and  Association. 
His  next  help  to  our  efforts  was  to  sign  a  letter, 
12,000  copies  of  which  have  been  issued,  on  the  ‘  Dangers 
affecting  the  Lord’s  Day.’  ”  “ 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Evangelical  character  was  well 
brought  out  in  connection  with  this  letter.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  proposed  to  send  copies, 
signed  by  leading  Churchmen  to  Churchmen,  by  leading 
Congregationalists  to  Congregationalists,  by  leading 
Wesleyans  to  Wesleyans,  by  leading  Baptists  to  Baptists. 
But  his  lordship  objected  to  this;  he  had  worked  (he 
said)  all  his  life  to  bring  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
together,  and  the  circulars  must  be  signed  by  both. 

His  next  act  was  to  sign  a  memorial  to  the  executive 
oommittee  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  asking  them 
not  to  open  on  Sundays. 

Then  to  sign  memorials  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  asking  that 
the  museums  and  galleries  might  be  opened  on  week-day 
evenings.  He  was  very  weak,  and  said  but  little,  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  gradually  passing  away. 

.^S  last  effort  was  to  sign  a  memorial  to  the  trustees 
ot  the  National  Gallery,  asking  them  to  open  on  week¬ 
day  evenings.  This  memorial  was  sent  to  him  at  St 
Giles’s,  and  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  C.  Hill  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1885,  signed  in  a  clear,  firm  hand.  It  was 

. 18 ,  last  act  for  the  Society  and  Observance,  performed 
just  one  month  before  he  entered  his  eternal  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WELL-DESERVED  HONOURS. 

u  A  life  of  honour  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 

’Tis  but  a  name  : 

And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame. ”  Longfellow. 

I  nothing  was  the  life  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  more  striking  than 
in  the  remarkable  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  public  opinion 
towards  him.  From  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  to 
engage  in  his  early  days  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  arousing  bitter 
and  hostile  feelings  towards  him. 
Such  men  are  always  for  a  time 
not  only  misunderstood,  but  also 
misrepresented.  All  kinds  of  mo¬ 
tives  are  imputed  to  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
charged  with  seeking  some  other 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is 
fashionable  for  the  time  being  to  point  at  them  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  to  denounce  them  as  men  of  one  idea — narrow, 
bigoted,  and  so  on.  But  when  the  results  of  his  labours 
became  manifest  in  the  blessings  they  conferred,  the 
transparent  sincerity  of  his  purpose  recognised,  and  the 
uncompromising  nature  of  his  character  became  known, 
all  classes  of  the  community,  as  well  as  all  political 
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parties,  manifested  a  desire  to  pay  him  the  honour  which 
he  most  undoubtedly  deserved,  as  the  chief  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  this  or  any  other  century.  Apart  from  this,  he 
had  iu  his  knowledge  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
an  ample  reward  in  the  success  which  had  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  when  the  history  of  England  shall  be  written, 
in  the  light  of  the  future,  there  will  be  few  nobler  records 
than  that  left  by  his  lordship. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  find  enemies  turned 
into  friends,  opponents  into  sympathisers,  and  to  outlive 
all  animosity,  and  to  live  down  all  reproach  by  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  work  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Thai 
such  was  the  case  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  occa¬ 
sions  where  he  attended,  that  others  might  do  him  honour. 

The  City  of  London  Chamberlain,  in  enumerating  the 
claims  of  the  newest  freeman,  referred  to  his  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Climbing  Boys  Act,  the  Factory  and 
the  Hours  Acts,  the  Mines  and  Colliery  Regulation  Acts, 
Ragged  Schools,  Training-ships,  Refuges  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  other  philanthropic  institutions.  Never  was 
such  an  honour  conferred  upon  one  more  worthy.  The 
Lord  Mayor  also  intimated  that,  when  the  biography  of 
his  lordship  came  to  be  written,  he  hoped  it  would  be  stated 
that  he  died  a  citizen  of  London.  His  lordship,  in  replying, 
compared  London,  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.* 
when  he  commenced  his  philanthropic  labours,  to  what  it 
was  under  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Other  places  also  acknowledged  his  lordship’s  services. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  in  connection  with  such 
honours,  was  that  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1871,  where  the  citizens  assembled  to  present  his  lordship 
with  the  freedom  of  that  place.  The  enthusiasm  was 
unprecedented,  especially  as  it  was  in  connection  with 
one  who  had  neither  royal  blood,  military  or  naval  glory, 
nor  political  fame  to  recommend  him  to  the  people. 
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On  the  same  day  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Convalescent  Home  for  Glasgow  at  Lenzie  Junction. 
An  address  was  also  presented  to  his  lordship  by  the 
factory-workers  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  their  cause.  At  a  later  period  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  also  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  in  recognition  of  his  long-continued  philan¬ 
thropic  efforts. 

Again,  on  April  28th,  1881,  when  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist,  still  hale  and  hearty,  celebrated  his  80th  birth¬ 
day,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  public  demonstration, 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  by  various  Societies  to 
present  the  Earl  with  numerous  addresses  and  suitable 
presents. 

The  5th  of  March,  1884,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  his  lordship,  owing  to  its  being  the  occasion 
of  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
also  to  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
his  lordship.  It  seems  strange  that  the  civic  authorities 
had  not  recognised  the  value  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  long  before,  but  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  character  of  the  labour  in  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  engaged,  that  they  had  been 
led  to  overlook  its  value  and  importance.  However,  as 
it  has  been  said,  “  better  late  than  never,”  and  on  that 
occasion  there  was  a  striking  gathering  when  the  noble 
Earl  received,  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  their  tardy 
recognition  of  his  services,  in  harmony  with  a  resolution 
which  had  been  carried  at  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
on  February  28th,  1884,  in  the  following  words : 

“  That  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  gold  box  of  the 
usual  value,  be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  in 
testimony  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  this  Court,  in 
recognition  of  his  lordship’s  life-long  and  successful 
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labours  on  behalf  of  the  young,  the  suffering,  the 
degraded,  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  devotion  by  him  of 
high  position,  wealth,  time,  and  influence,  in  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  human  suffering  both  at  home  and  abroad.” 

A  portrait  of  himself  was  unveiled  and  presented  to 
him,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  farthings  of 
the  poor  and  the  pence  and  shillings  of  old  Ragged 
School  scholars  and  teachers,  “in  grateful  remembrance 
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WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY,  JUNE,  1884. 


of  his  life-long  efforts  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.’ 
This  was  supplemented  with  other  offerings  from  tht 
children  in  the  Schools,  the  flower-girls,  the  coster- 
mongers,  and  others.  Added  to  these,  there  were  letters 
from  many  of  the  Colonies,  and  messages  and  gifts  from 
men  occupying  high  positions  of  honour  and  usefulness 
whom  his  lordship  had  helped  and  befriended  in  theii 
early  days  of  neglect,  poverty,  and  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  XXVHL 

A  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 


“  I  go  to  life  aud  not  to  death ; 

hr.! in  darkness  to  life’s  native  sky ; 
i  go  from  sickness  and  from  pain 
To  health  and  immortality. 

*  *  #  * 

For  toil  there  comes  the  crowned  rest ; 

Instead  of  burdens,  eagles’  wings  ; 

And  I,  ev’n  I,  this  lifelong  thirst 
Shall  quench  at  everlasting  springs.” 

Hokatius  B0NA2. 


'T'HE  prospect  of  death  did  not  alarm 
his  lordship,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  its  ap¬ 
proach  by  preparing  for  its  coming. 
One  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Weylland 
was  with  his  lordship  in  his  bed¬ 
room,  and  his  lordship,  while  point¬ 
ing  to  a  likeness  of  one  of  his  sons 
who  died  when  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  said  he  was  anticipating  the  time  when  he  would 
meet  his  loved  ones  in  his  little  church.  That  feeling  was 
well  known  to  his  family,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  personal 
confidence.  On  another  occasion  he  said  to  his  friend, 
“  Weylland,  there  are  not  two  hours  in  the  day  but  I  am 
thinking  and  praying,  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  It  won’t  be 
long,  and  then  I  shall  be  gathered  to  my  dear  Emily;” 
and  that  this  was  no  mere  passing  tribute  to  her  memory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  little  church 
in  which  his  lordship  often  worshipped,  and  in  which 
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could  be  found  effigies  and  tablets  of  his  ancestors,  there 
is  one  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  words  written  by  him¬ 
self  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  Countess.  They  are 
as  follows  : 

“  To  the  memory  of  a  wife 
As  good,  as  true,  and  as  deeply  beloved 
As  God  in  Hi3  undeserved  mercy 
Ever  gave  to  man. 

On  15th  October,  1872, 

She  entered  into  that  rest  that  Jesus  Christ 
Has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him. 

Shaftesbury." 

A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  also  remarked  to  the 
same  friend,  “  Man  can  do  no  more  for  me,  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  the  blessed  God.” 

Though  Lord  Shaftesbury  lived  to  the  very  advanced 
age  of  upwards  of  eighty-four,  and  went  through  an 
enormous  amount  of  work,  his  constitution  was  not  a 
strong  one.  He  suffered  from  gout,  which  in  a  suppressed 
form  occasionally  affected  important  internal  organs. 
During  the  summer  of  1884  he  had  an  attack  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  by  which  his  strength  was  considerably  reduced. 
This  malady,  in  a  chronic  form,  but  greatly  modified  by 
treatment,  continued  nearly  up  to  his  end.  His  voice 
also  had  begun  to  fail  him,  so  that,  from  a  loud  and  clear 
one,  which  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  largest  halls 
in  the  kingdom,  his  power  of  speech  became,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  so  much  decreased  that,  although  his 
articulation  was  almost  to  the  last  as  distinct  as  ever,  the 
volume  of  his  voice  had  gradually  taken  its  departure 
The  result  was,  that  where  he  could  have  been  heard 
easily  by  thousands,  it  became  painful  to  many  persons, 
who  might  be  standing  even  only  a  few  yards’  distant,  to 
catch  a  single  sentence.  Still  he  manfully  continued  to 
do  all  that  lay  within  his  power  to  carry  on  his  noble 
mission,  and  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  assist  in  any  under- 
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taking  which  seemed  likely  to  result  in  some  good. 
Although  one  sign  of  weakness  after  another  reminded 
him  that  the  end  was  coming,  his  inherent  vigour 
enabled  him  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible.  For 
several  years  illnesses  of  one  kind  and  another  laid  him 
by  for  weeks  together.  His  hearing  became  defective. 
He  became  feeble  on  his  feet.  He  fainted  twice  while 
trying  to  recall  to  a  biographer  some  of  his  early 
struggles  and  successes.  He  was  advised  by  his 
physician,  Dr.  Quain,  to  go  to  Folkestone,  hoping  the 
change  would  be  of  some  service,  in  overcoming  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  had  the  appearance  of  becoming  chronic.  But 
it  was  not  realised.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  rally,  and 
brighter  hopes  began  to  be  cherished.  But  a  sudden  east 
wind  gave  him  a  chill.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in 
and  he  became  dangerously  ill.  It  yielded  for  a  time  to 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Bowles.  During  the  following  days 
he  suffered  almost  constantly  from  yarn  and  restless* 
ness,  accompanied  by  gradual  failing  strength.  But  he 
was  full  of  calmness  and  peace  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  near  departure  to  the  better  land.  One  who  saw  him 
says,  after  being  with  him  near  the  finish  of  his  eventful 
life :  “  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  to  me,  ‘  I  km  w  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  has  been  m^  friend  for 
long  years.’  It  was  refreshing  to  witness  suci.  almness 
and  peace  in  the  last  days  of  one  who  had  devoted  his 
life  more  than  any  man  I  have  known  to  the  good  of  the 
people.” 

From  all  quarters  at  home  and  abroad,  there  came 
numerous  and  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  . 
latest  bulletin.  One  striking  evidence  of  the  general 
interest  felt  in  his  condition  may  be  recorded,  when  the 
steamboat  from  Boulogne  arrived  at  Folkestone  on  the 
afternoon  following  his  lordship’s  demise,  the  first 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  passengers  was,  “  How  is  Lord 
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Shaftesbury?”  and  the  news  of  his  death  elicited 
expressions  of  the  deepest  regret. 

During  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  most  resigned 
and  composed.  In  the  morning  he  dictated  two  letters 
to  his  daughters.  Three  members  of  his  family — Lady 
Templemore,  the  Hon.  Edith  Ashley,  and  the  Hon.  Cecil 
Ashley — were  in  constant  attendance  upon  him,  and  he 
conversed  with  them  in  an  affectionate  and  cheerful 
manner. 

As  the  time  of  his  end  drew  near,  like  many  other 
devoted  servants  of  God,  his  “  meetness  for  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  sain's  in  light  ”  grew  more  apparent  to  those 
most  intimate  with  him.  Indeed,  at  times,  his  presence 
had  such  a  subduing  influence  upon  them,  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  feeling  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty 
itself,  and  led  them  to  feel  unworthy  to  walk  by  his  side. 
His  remarks,  as  Mr.  Weylland  owns,  were  so  full  of  “  the 
light  which  is  revealed,”  and  rich  in  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  love  of  God  that  passeth  knowledge,  that  th'e 
solemn  influence  of  being  alone  with  him  in  the  sacred 
place  was  felt. 

The  last  of  these  visits  to  St.  Giles’s  House  by  Mr. 
Weylland  was  of  increased  interest,  but  the  failing  powers 
of  his  lordship  gave  a  sure  indication  that  they  must 
soon  come  to  an  end.  In  a  letter  dated  January  28th, 
1885,  he  said  among  other  things  : 

“  As  for  myself,  I  fear  that  I  am  cut  off  from  all 
activity  in  work.  The  malady  that  afflicts  me  is  not,  so 
the  doctors  say,  dangerous,  but  it  forbids  locomotion.  I 
must  be  in  London  in  a  few  days— that  is  if,  God  willing, 
I  can  get  there. 

“  His  will  be  done.  . 

“  Yours  truly,  “  Shaftesbury/’ 

He  went  to  London,  but  was  much  changed  by  pain 
and  weakness,  and  then,  in  confidential  talk,  he  used  to 
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speak  as  though  he  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  One  Monday  morning,  with  an  expression 
of  strength  and  happiness,  he  said :  “  Yesterday,  my 
desire  was  granted  once  again  with  disciples  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  got  to 
early  communion  at  Portman  Chapel,  and  it  was  indeed 
to  me  a  most  comfortable  sacrament.” 

It  was  clear  to  his  friends  that  the  end  was  coming 
near.  Weakness  increased  as  he  approached  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  week  of  active  life,  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  specially  trying  time,  as  it  taxed  all  his  best 
energies  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  yet  it  was  a  Siting 
work  with  which  he  was  to  lay  down  his  life.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  One  morning  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Weylland  a  special  messenger  to  request  him  to  call  on 
his  lordship.  He  was  very  low,  and  said :  “  The  report  is 
true,  as  here  is  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  acting  for  the 
executors  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Douglas,  placing 
sixty  thousand  pounds  at  my  disposal  for  distribution 
among  charities.  This  will  involve  much  anxiety  and 
labour,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task.  As  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  will  giving  me  power  to  leave  the  distribu¬ 
tion  with  the  executors,  I  must  do  so.”  And  then  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  possibility  of  legal 
resistance.  As  Mr.  Weylland  returned  hi  j  lordship 
no  answer,  he  inquired, 

“  Why  don’t  you  speak  ?  ” 

“  Because,  sir,  I  disagree  with  you,  and  I  was  thinking 
how  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  yourself.” 

He  smiled,  and  said :  “  You  know  my  weakness  for 
humour,  but  out  with  it.” 

“  Well,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  lady  was  a  Christian,  and 
wished  the  money  to  be  given  wisely.  She  may  also  have 
considered  that  you  have  given  all  you  possess  to  the 
p00r — yourself,  your  talents,  rank,  and  power — and  that 
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it  might,  as  the  end  of  your  days  approach,  be  pleasing 
to  you  to  help  the  institutions  you  have  created  or 
served,  with  large  grants  of  money.  The  task  is  a  heavy 
one,  but  I  know  my  committee  will  gladly  permit  me, 
should  it  be  your  pleasure,  to  devote  a  week  to  assisting 
you  through  the  difficulty.” 

“  If,”  he  said,  “you  will  do  that,  I  will  undertake  the 
task,”  and  then  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  each 
prepare  a  list,  and  compare  them  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  also  arranged  that  twenty  large,  and  forty 
small  charities  should  participate  in  the  gift.  When 
the  lists  were  compared  the  numbers  were  increased,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  should  be 
given  to  hospitals,  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  consulted  as  to 
those  to  be  chosen.  Forty  thousand  pounds  remained,  and 
list  after  list  was  written  out.  Numerous  personal 
applications  were  made,  and  letters  poured  in.  All  were 
carefully  considered.  At  one  time  he  would  say,  “  The 
sailor  charities  must  be  considered,”  and  the  Life  Boat 
Institution ;  then  the  poor  struggling  charities,  to  whom 
a  hundred  pounds  would  be  a  felt  benefit,  must  among 
them  have  a  large  share ;  and  so  the  list  was  increased 
several  times  a  day,  until  the  remark  was  forced  from 
us,  At  this  rate  of  procedure  you  require  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  instead  of  sixty.” 

The  anxiety  evidently  told  upon  his  lordship,  and  at 
times,  while  keeping  a  stern  countenance,  Mr.  Weylland 
was  moved  to  tears  at  his  heroic  conflict  with  mortal 
weakness.  His  lordship  would  occasionally  leave  his 
chair,  requesting  him  to  take  it  and  read  the  letters,  and 
then  stagger  to  his  bed-room  for  half-an-hour’s  rest, 
returning  bright  and  cheerful.  At  intervals  he  would 
receive  his  friends,  and  was  glad  to  see  them.  One  morn- 
ing,  while  these  arrangements  were  hems'  made,  his 
lordship  said  to  Mr.  Weylland : 
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“  That  true  man,  Mr.  Bevan,  lias  been  to  see  me.  He 
is  a  prince  in  tbe  Israel  of  Grod.” 

But  others  added  to  bis  anxiety,  by  making  request  for 
large  sums  of  the  money  for  charities  in  which  they  were 
specially  interested. 

On  the  Thursday  the  list  was  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  his  lordship  left  the  room  to  speak  to  .Lord 
Tollemache,  who  had  called  to  see  him.  Upon  his  return 
he  said : 

“  We  must  reduce  some  of  the  large  sums  and  add 
several  other  charities.” 

This  was  a  serious  task,  as  the  Lady  Edith  had  taken 
a  house  at  Folkestone,  and  the  family  were  anxious  that 
his  lordship  should  go  by  the  Saturday.  So,  therefore, 
it  was  ventured  to  remark,  that  the  list  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  complete,  and  taken  at  once  to  his  solicitor  to 
be  copied  for  his  signature.  For  the  first  time,  in  so 
long  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Weylland,  he  spoke 
sharply,  by  the  inquiry, 

“  Am  I  to  do  as  I  like  in  this  matter,  or  as  you  please  ?” 
•  “  As  I  please,  sir,”  was  said  with  a  smile.  And  then, 

earnestly :  “You  have  carefully  and  with  a  good  con¬ 
science  discharged  this  duty,  but  the  pressure  has  told 
upon  your  health.  You  have  now  to  consider  the  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  the  country.  That 
duty  requires  that  this  burden  should  be  removed  from 
you.  Altering  the  list  will  keep  you  in  town  until  next 
week.  Now,  do,  please,  let  me  take  it  to  your  solicitor. 
He  will  set  a  couple  of  clerks  upon  it,  and  we  will  bring 
it  for  your  signature  to-morrow  morning.” 

After  a  pause  he  said,  “  Thank  you,  you  are  right, 
and  kind;  let  us,  to  be  accurate,  read  it  through,  and 
then  do  as  you  like  with  it.” 

Next  morning  his  signature  was  taken  on  every  page, 
and  then  he  murmured,  “  Thank  G-od,  it  is  done.” 
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The  following  day  he  went  to  Folkestone,  where  he 
took  a  chill,  which  resulted  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  see  him,  Mr.  Weylland  went  down 
for  that  purpose. 

His  daughter,  Lady  Templemore,  limited  the  interview 
to  a  few  minutes.  The  darkened  room  was  entered,  and, 
as  h§  passed  quietly  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  lordship’s 
hands  were  covered  with  the  counterpane ;  but  he  turned 
his  face,  and  said  mournfully,  “  Weylland,  I  am  very  ill. 
Man  can  do  nothing  more  for  me.  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
God,  the  ever-blessed  Jehovah  ;  in  his  hands  alone.” 

Yes,  was  the  reply ;  “  and  within  the  covenant  of  His 
love  in  Jesus.  A  pause,  and  then  the  dying  hero  said 
slowly,  “  The  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Yes,  in  His  keeping — with  Him  alone.” 

A  few  inquiries  about  matters  his  lordship  thought 
important  were  answered,  and  he  promised  to  send  some 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Armoury,  a  paper  in  defence  of 
the  Bible,  for  distribution  by  the  London  City  Missionaries, 
when  her  ladyship  opened  the  door.  On  parting,  his 
lordship  said  clearly : 

“  Good-bye,  Weylland.” 

“  Good-bye,  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  Almighty 
God  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping,”  was  Mr.  Weylland’s 
reply. 

And  thus  they  parted,  to  see  each  other  again  no  more 
in  this  world. 

Though  suffering  much  from  weakness  and  occasional 
pain,  his  lordship  was  to  the  last  moment  kept  in  perfect 
peace,  as  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  The 
desire  he  had  often  expressed,  that  his  intellect  might 
remain  clear  to  the  last,  was  granted,  and  one  of  his 
lordship’s  last  utterances  was  : 

“ 1  am  Juat  touching  the  hem  of  His  garment.” 

More  than  forty  years  before,  at  a  gathering  of  those 
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who  sought  the  good  of  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  he  had  earnestly  said :  “  I  shall 
indeed  be  happy  if,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  it  may  be 
said  of  me,  as  was  said  of  Jehoiada,  that,  ‘  He  hath  done 
good  in  Israel,  both  toward  Glod  and  toward  His  house.’  ” 
This  was  granted,  and  more  than  this  as  to  him,  the 
God  he  reverently  and  faithfully  served  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
mise:  “With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him 
my  salvation.” 

His  own  wish  was,  that  he  should  gradually  pass  away, 
and  so  it  seemed  to  be  granted.  He  had  desired  so  to 
depart.  The  words  had  been  expressed,  “  I  trust  I  shall 
go  down  to  the  grave  and  rise  again  with  the  line  written 
upon  my  heart,  ‘  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.’  ”  Up 
to  the  end  he  retained  consciousness,  and  conversed 
with  the  utmost  sensibility,  and  his  gentleness  with  his 
children  the  last  hour  was  very  touching.  Then,  at  a 
quarter  before  two,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  1st, 
1885,  his  lordship  peacefully  passed  away 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


FOLLOWING  to  the  resting-place. 


“  Not  in  this  weary  world  of  onrs 
Can  perfect  rest  be  found  • 

Thorns  mingle  with  its  fairest  flowers, 
Even  on  cultured  ground; 

Earth  s  pilgrim  still  his  loins  must  gird 
To  seek  a  lot  more  blest ; 

And  this  must  be  his  onward  word— 
‘In  heaven  alone  is  rest.’  ” 

Barton. 


A  ®  soon  as  the  announce- 
ment  of  his  lordship’s  death 
was  made  known,  a  meeting 
was  called  at  Exeter  Hall,  of 
representatives  of  many  of  the 
Religious  and  Philanthropic 
Societies,  with  which  his  lord- 
ship  had  been  associated,  to 
consider  what  action  should  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the 
funeral.  Mr.  G-eorge  Williams 
presided. 

It  was  desired  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
should  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  Gent,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  associated  with  his  lordship,  told  the 
meeting  that,  as  soon  as  the  sad  news  of  his 


lordship  s  death  became  known,  the  conveners  of  the 
meeting  had  gone  down  to  Folkestone,  to  have  an 
interview  with  Lord  Ashley  on  the  subject.  It  was  then 
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found,  that  the  deceased  lord  had  requested  that  his 
remains  should  repose  beside  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Giles’s.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster  had  expressed  his  willingness  for  the  body 
to  be  laid  in  the  Abbey,  but  in  deference  to  his  lordship’s 
wishes  that  had  been  declined. 

The  chairman  said  if  there  was  any  man  in  England, 
or  who  had  lived  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  yeais, 
who  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  could  understand  the  feeling  which 
had  prompted  the  desire  of  his  lordship,  to  be  interred 
quietly  in  the  family  grave,  but  there  was  a  wider  question 
than  this.  The  whole  of  the  nation  was  interested,  and 
no  efforts  they  could  initiate  at  that  meeting  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  country,  than  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  family  to  sanction  a  public  funeral. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  said  that  Lord  Shaftes¬ 


bury  and  herself  had  run  side  by  side  for  many  years, 
and  she  felt  rather  strongly  that,  in  urging  upon  the 
family  some  of  the  views  that  had  found  expression,  they 
were  not  acting  very  delicately  towards  them,  apart  from 
adopting  a  position  counter  to  the  wishes  both  of  the 
deceased  and  of  the  relatives.  Lord  Shaftesbury  could 
not  be  honoured  by  an  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  the  Abbey  would  be  honoured  by  receiving  his 
remains,  and  the  country  would  be  honoured  by  according 
him  a  public  funeral.  The  feeling  of  the  family  must, 

however,  be  respected.  , 

Ultimately  a  compromise  was  adopted,  viz.,  tiiat  t 
remains  should  be  brought  up  from  Folkestone  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  taken  thence  to.^st“mS 
A.bbey,  where  a  public  funeral  service  might  be  he 
previous  to  the  interment  at  the  family  seat. 

The  meeting  also  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  feelings  towards  his  lordship  and  his  work. 
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■  A  representative  committee  was  formed  to  -carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  in  due  course  the  time  of 
the  ai rival  of  his  lordship  s  remains  was  made  known. 
Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  family  that  the  event 
should  be  considered  private,  such  was  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  had  known  his  lordship,  to  pay  their  respect  to 
his  memory  that,  when  the  body  arrived  at  Charing  Cross 
Station,  there  was  waiting  an  immense  concourse  of 
friends.  Some  of  them  raised  the  coffin  into  the  hearse, 


and  the  rest  followed  by  thousands  to  Grosvenor  Square, 
mourning  his  loss. 

A  stranger  passing  near  Westminster  Abbey  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  8th,  the  day  when  the  service  was  to  take 
place  m  connection  with  the  Earl’s  burial,  must  have 
been  at  once  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  occurrence  was  taking  place  in  that 
locality,  an  hour  before  the  time  appointedfor  the  ceremony 
m  the  Abbey.  In  spite  of  keen  wind  and  heavy  rain,  soon 
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after  ten  o’^lockthatmorningpeople  were  seen  approaching 
Westminster  Abbey  from  all  directions.  At  first  they  came 
by  twos  and  threes,  then  by  dozens,  and  finally  by  continuous 
streams.  It  could  be  seen  at  once  that  they  were  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  society,  but  it  was  specially  noticeable 
that  many  of  them  were  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It 
was  a  motley  crowd  that  surged  against  the  gates  and 
railings  of  the  Abbey.  There  were  working  men  and 
working  women,  ragged  urchins  and  greyheaded  old  men, 
roughs  of  every  type,  and  all  the  hangers-on  of  every 
London  mob.  But  the  most  careless  observer  would  have 
noticed,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  occasion.  Almost 
every  voice  was  hushed,  and  every  face  was  sad,  and  it 
was  very  touching  to  see,  here  and  there,  the  attempts  of 
those  who  had  little  enough  clothing  of  any  description 
to  wear,  some  badge  of  mourning.  A  bit  of  crape  was 
tied  round  the  sleeve  of  many  a  ragged  jacket,  and  many 
a  bonnet  was  bound  with  black  ribbon.  But  it  was  in 
the  bearing  of  the  people,  that  the  most  remarkable  sign 
of  sorrow  was  to  be  seen.  On  almost  every  face  was  the 
shadow  that  comes  only  with  the  sense  of  personal  loss. 

On  the  east  or  river-side  of  Parliament  Street  it  became 
all  alive.  First,  there  came  the  bands  playing  their  dirge 
music  as  they  walked  along,  then  the  banner  carriers 
carrying  aloft  the  flags  of  peace.  On  the  one  from  the 
Twickenham  Boys’  Home  could  be  read  the  words 
“  Naked  and  ye  clothed  me.”  On  the  banner  of  the 
Boys’  Refuge  Farm  School,  Bisley,  was  emblazoned 
another  striking  text,  “  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
in.”  On  a  smaller  banner  could  be  seen  the  words,  “  I 
was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,”  and  on  a  wreath  of  white 
flowers  was  hung  the  words  “  Sleeping  with  the  angels,” 
which  occupied  the  centre.  On  another  banner  was  the 
motto,  “  How  good  it  is  to  dwell  in  unity,”  and  above  the 
words  was  displayed  a  yellow  wreath  of  asphodel, 
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festooned  with  crape.  As  the  hour  of  noon  drew  nigh,  a 
procession  representing  the  costermongers  came  in  sight, 
their  band  playing  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul.”  The 
numerous  deputation,  some  of  whose  members  wore 
scarves,  or  other  emblems,  was  headed  by  a  large  pictorial 
banner,  which  had  on  its  upper  and  middle  surface,  a 
wreath  of  violets  encirling  the  words,  “  Farewell,  but  not 
for  ever,”  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  as  president  of  the 
Costermongers’  and  General  Dealers’  and  Burial  Society, 
established  1872,  being  emblazoned  beneath.  Crape 
bo  ws,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sadly  decorated  many  banners 
of  the  other  representative  groups,  while  all  along  the 
pathway  crowds  testified,  by  their  reverential  stillness 
and  by  signs  of  mourning,  their  grief  for  the  departed 
hero  of  the  poor  and  despised.  Never  before  had  such  a 
scene  been  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Meantime  the  funeral  cortege  had  left  Grosvenor 
Squaie  for  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  mourning  coaches 
following  the  hearse  were  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
Hon.  Anthony  Ashley,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  Lionel  and  the  Hon.  Cecil  Ashley,  Lord  Rowton’ 
Mr.  A.  Corry,  Lord  Templemore,  Lord  Mount-Temple* 
Earl  Cowper,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Basil  Levett,  and  Mr.  de  Satge.  The  proces¬ 
sion  also  included  a  number  of  private  carriages  con¬ 
taining  friends.  As  it  passed  down  St.  James’s  Street 
and  along  Pall  Mall,  the  blinds  of  the  club-houses  and 
other  large  buildings  were  lowered. 

The  Abbey  was  full  long  before  the  hour  appointed 
or  the  service.  Among  those  who  were  present  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  Beauchamp; 

i.  Tricoupis,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Greece; 
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M.  Gennadius,  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  the  Greek  Legation  ; 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  Sir  C.  Mills, 
Bishop  Beckles,  Colonel  E.  Digby,  M.P.,  SirW.  M‘ Arthur, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Morley, 
M.P.,  Sir  E.  Alcock,  Mr.  G.  Hagopian,  General  Om- 
manney,  Colonel  Sparks,  Colonel  M'Calmont,  Sir  Ashley 
Eden,  Bishop  Eyan,  Bishop  Alford,  Mr.  John  Burns 
(chairman  of  the  Cunard  Company),  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Dr.  Barnardo,  Major-General 
Green,  Archdeacon  Eichardson,  General  Sir  A.  Lawrence, 
ML.  Hanbury-Tracy,  M.P.,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  clergymen,  and  several  American  and  Italian  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

It  may  help  also  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wide-spread 
character  of  the  late  Earl’s  work,  by  glancing  at  the 
following  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies,  with  which 
the  late  Earl  was  more  or  less  closely  associated,  who 
were  represented  by  deputations  Pall-bearers  :  John 
MacGregor,  Bible  Society  and  London  Shoeblacks’ 
Brigades  ;  H.  E.  Williams,  Eeligious  Tract  Society  and 
King  Edward  Industrial  Schools ;  George  Williams, 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association ;  W.  J.  Orsman, 
Costermongers’  Mission ;  Joseph  G.  Gent,  Eagged 
School  Union ;  William  Williams,  National  Eefuges  and 
Training  Ships  ;  George  Holland,  George  Yard  Eagged 
Schools ;  J.  M.  Weylland,  London  City  Mission.  Eepre- 
sentative  Committee  :  Mr.  George  Williams  (chairman), 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Gent,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Williams,  Mr.  William  Williams,  Mr.  E.  J.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gent,  General  Davidson,  Eev.  J .  Sharp,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Orsman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Weylland,  Eev.  E.  C.  Billing, 
Mr.  E.  Turner,  Mr.  J.  MacGregor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Curtis, 
Mr.  John  Kirk  (hon.  secretary). 

The  following  Societies  were  also  represented :  British 
and  Eoreign  Bible,  Eagged  School  Union,  London  City 
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Mission,  Religious  Tract,  National  Refuges  and  Training 
Ships,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Church 
Missionary,  Church  Pastoral  Aid,  London  Missionary, 
Baptist  Missionary,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union,  Field  Lane  Ragged  Schools  and 
Refuges,  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes,  Sunday  School  Union, 
Church,  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  Hoxton 
Costers’  Missions,  Factory  Workers  of  Bradford,  Man¬ 
chester  City  Missions  and  Ragged  Schools,  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Colonial  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Church,  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Jews,  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  Band  of  Hope  Union,  Theatre  and 
Special  Services,  Pure  Literature,  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  Army  Scripture  Readers’,  Ragged  Church 
and  Chapel  Union,  Open-air  Mission,  Christian  Ver¬ 
nacular  Socity  for  India,  King  Edward  Ragged  School 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  St.  Giles’s  Prison  Mis¬ 
sion,  One  Tun  Ragged  School,  Monthly  Tract,  Female 
Preventive  Institution,  Gravesend  Ragged  School,  Cab 
Drivers’ Benevolent  Association,  Tower  Hamlets  Mission 
Church  of  England  Young  Men’s,  Mildmay  Mission’ 
Cabman’s  Shelter  Fund,  Dove  Row  Ragged  School,  Wal- 
densian  Missions,.  George  Yard  Ragged  School,  Saffron 
Hill  Italian  Mission,  Gifford  Hall  Mission,  St.  James’s 
Home  for  Female  Inebriates,  Christian  Community 
Exeter  Buildings  Ragged  School,  Rescue  Society,  Society 
for  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  Royal  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Surgical  Aid,  Thames  Church 
Mission,  Holloway  Ragged  School,  London  Anti- Vivi¬ 
section,  Shoeblack  Societies  and  Brigades,  Miss  Rye’s 
Homes,  Miss  Macpherson’s  Refuges,  Aged  Pilgrims’ 
Friend,  British  Orphan  Asylum,  Homes  for  Working 
Boys,  Mrs.  Meredith’s  Institutions,  Destitute  Children’s 
Dinner,  Lambeth  Ragged  School,  China  Inland  Mission 
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Richmond  Street  Mission,  Fox  Court  Ragged  School, 
Home  for  Little  Boys,  London  Bible  Women’s  Mission, 
Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  School,  Lord’s  Day  Observance, 
Protestant  Alliance,  Church  of  England  Scripture 
Readers’  Association,  Christian  Evidence,  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  Working 
Men’s  Lord’s  Day  Rest  Association,  Flower  Girls’  Mis¬ 
sion,  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  Columbia  Market  and  other 
Costers’  Clubs,  Hospital  for  Women,  Samaritan  Hospital 
for  Women,  Anti- Slavery,  Evangelisation,  Social  Science 
Association,  Horseferry  Road  Ragged  School,  Orphan 
Working  School;  Boys’  Home,  Wandsworth;  London 
Aged  Christian’s,  Webber  Row  Ragged  School,  East 
London  Protestant  Defence  Association,  Homes  for  Ine¬ 
briates,  Curates’  Augmentation  Fund,  Latymer  Road 
Mission,  Stephen-the-Yeoman  Ragged  School,  Rosemary 
Hall  Mission,  Polytechnic  Institution  ;  Richmond  Street 
Refuge,  Hotting  Hill;  Nichol  Street  Ragged  School, 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society,  Turkish  Missions’ 
Aid  Society,  North  London  Home  for  Blind  Christian 
Women,  Church  Association,  Nelson  Street  Ragged 
School  and  Mission,  Cripples'’  Home,  Children’s  Special 
Service  Missions,  Copenhagen  Street  Industrial  School, 
Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Reedham  Asylum,  Watford  Orphan  Asylum,  London 
Female  Penitentiary,  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  Dreadnought  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Seamen,  Missions  to  Seamen,  Soldiers’  Daughters’ 
Home,  Book  Society,  Evangelistic  Mission,  International 
Peace  Association,  St.  George-the-Martyr  Mission,  King 
Edward  Industrial  Schools  ;  Mr.  Peache’s  Church  Train¬ 
ing  College,  Highbury  ;  Paris  City  Mission,  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
College ;  Dean  Close’s  Memorial  School,  Cheltenham ; 
South  London  Association  for  Assisting  the  Blind, 
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London  Presbytery  Church  of  England,  Earlswood 
Asylum,  Friend  of  Clergy  Corporation,  Corporation  ol 
Sons  of  Clergy,  Congregational  School  at  Caterham, 
Stockwell  Orphanage,  British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Female  Orphan  Home,  Society  for  Widows  of  Medical 
Men,  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  Sailors’  Wel¬ 
come  Home,  Surgical  Appliance  Society,  National 
Crippled  Boys’  Home ;  Boys’  Industrial  Home,  Forest 
Hill ;  Home  for  Consumptive  Girls,  Ashley  Mission, 
Newport  Market  Industrial  School,  Gordon  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  Poor  Children,  The  Gordon  Boys’ 
Horae,  Missions  to  French  in  London,  Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountain  Association,  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Westminster  Flower 
Show,  Gray’s  Yard  Bagged  School,  Ogle  Mews  Bagged 
School,  National  Temperance  League,  Irish  Church  Mis¬ 
sions,  Irish  Sripture  Readers’  Society,  Irish  Society, 
Railway  Mission,  Blue  Ribbon  Gospel  Temperance  Move¬ 
ment,  Freedmen’s  Missions’  Aid,  Birmingham  Town 
Mission,  Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vivisection,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Lord’s  Day  Observance, 
Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company, 
Society  for  Female  Teaching  in  the  East,  Female  Mission 
to  the  Fallen,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
South  American  Missionary  Society,  Early  Closing 
Association,  Saturday  Half-Holiday  Movement,  The 
Needlewomen’s  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment 
of  Women,  Romsey  Corporation  Charity,  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Persecuted  Jews,  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind, 
Railway  Officers’  and  Servants’  Association,  Bruey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  “  Irish  Society,”  Juvenile  Sunday  Union,  &c. 

There  were  also  present  deputations  of  children  and 
young  persons  from  the  Chichester  and  Arethusa  Train¬ 
ing  Ships  :  Girls’  Home,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  National 
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Homes ;  Shoeblacks— Central  Beds,  King  Edward  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools,  Field  Lane  Industrial  Schools,  Flower 
Girls’  Mission,  Cripples’  Home,  Home  for  Little  Boys, 
George  Yard  Eagged  Schools,  King  Edward  Bagged 
Schools,  One  Tun  Eagged  School,  Costermongers’ 
Societies  and  Clubs. 

The  coffin  was  met  at  the  west  cloister  door  of  the 
Abbey  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Duckworth, 
Canon  Rowsell,  Canon  Furse,  the  Precentor,  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Troutbeck,  the  Eev.  F.  K.  Harford,  the  Eev.  H.  A. 
Cotton,  and  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Cheadle.  The  coffin  was 
placed  upon  trestles  draped  in  mourning  in  front  of  the 
rails,  and  the  mourners  stood  grouped  behind  it.  Among 
their  number,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  family 
and  other  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  were  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  representing  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Colonel 
the  Hon.  W.  Colville,  representing  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Lord  Alington,  Lord  E.  Brudenell-Bruce, 
Colonel  Napier  Sturt,  Dr.  Quain,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Bowles. 

Soon  after  the  procession  of  the  costermongers  had 
entered  Parliament  Street,  the  funeral  procession  itself, 
in  all  its  plainness  and  quietness,  was  seen  to  follow. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  hearse — without  a  plume,  and 
altogether  void  of  “  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief,” 
just  as  its  humble  occupier  himself  would  have  desired. 
The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four  horses— the  only  sign  that 
seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  This  was  followed  by  five  mourn¬ 
ing  broughams  of  the  recent  modified  form,  which  has 
superseded  the  cumbrous  old’  funeral  coach  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  After  these  came  a  few,  very  few  private 
carriages,  mingled  significantly  with  the  ordinary  cab. 
Then,  as  the  last  private  carriages  closed  up  the  rear, 
several  representative  bodies  fell  in  with  their  banners, 
and  the  massed  bands  of  music  joined  in  the  “  Dead 
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March  as  the  hearse  and  mourners’  carriages  entered 
Dean’s  Yard  through  the  gateway ;  the  foot  procession 
and  its  bands  and  banners  fell  back,  and  quietly  ranged 
itself  in  a  clear  space  lined  by  the  police.  The  weather 
meantime  began  to  clear.  The  scene  inside  the  Abbey 
was  even  more  grand  and  impressive.  The  intense  gloom 
and  the  dead  silence,  which  was  preserved  by  so  many 
thousands  of  mourners,  gave  to  the  occasion  an  adven¬ 
titious  solemnity.  Seen  from  the  choir,  the  sight  was 
one  which  cannot  readily  be  forgotten.  On  all  sides 
there  was  a  sea  of  human  faces,  and  on  every  face  the 
impress  of  a  profound  sorrow.  Every  seat  was  filled, 
and  every  point  of  vantage  occupied.  In  a  few  minutes 
Dr.  Bridge  began  Chopin’s  Funeral  March,  which  was 
rendered  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and  all  in  the  choir 
who  could  command  a  view  of  the  nave  through  the 
open  gates  under  the  screen,  looked  in  that  direction  for 
the  coming  procession.  It  was  like  peering  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  hut  it  had  its  spectacular 
chaim  nevertheless.  There  was  the  clear  central  avenue 
with  its  masses  of  spectators  all  silent  and  devout.  Now 
and  then  a  white  robed  priest  or  chorister  swiftly  passed 
across  the  line,  all  being  illuminated  now  and  then  by 
the  light  through  the  unstained  windows.  Scarcely 
had  Dr.  Bridge  reached  the  end  of  Chopin’s  lovely 
theme— which  brightens  the  gloom  of  the  March  like  a 
heavenly  radiance  and  the  clock  had  scarcely  struck  ere 
the  funeral  train  arrived  at  the  west  cloister  door.  There 
the  choir  and  clergy  met  the  body  and  sang  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  burial  service' with  grand  effect,  as  they 
passed  from  the  nave  to  the  choir.  It  gave  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  ceremony  by  the  calm,  unshaken  confidence 
of  its  expression.  The  last  chord  had  sounded  long, 
before  numerous  deputations  following  the  principal 
mourner,  had  found  places  amid  the  vast  throng,  so 
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Dr.  Bridge  played  the  March  over  again.  At  length  all 
were  seated,  except  the  bearers  and  the  family  of  the 
departed  one.  The  scene  at  that  moment  was  beyond 
description.  There,  in  the  midst  raised  on  high,  the 
coffin  before  the  altar  literally  embossed  in  flowers, 
while  with  many  of  the  wreaths  there  were  most  touching 
inscriptions,  one  of  them  being  a  token  from  “  Three 
Indian  Orphans  ”  to  their  “  beloved  Sahib  ;  ”  and  another, 
“  A  loving  tribute  from  the  flower-girls  of  London.”  In 
the  centre  were  placed  wreaths  sent  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany,  and  the  members  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  family ;  while  all  around  them  were  very 
similar  tokens  of  affection,  from  the  principal  societies 
with  which  he  was  most  directly  associated.  The  nine' 
teenth  Psalm  having  been  chanted,  Dean  Bradley  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  altar  rails,  and  read  St.  Paul’s  glowing 
argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  prayers  of  the  burial 
service,  consisted  of  Handel  and  Spohr’s  comforting 
strains.  From  the  older  masters’  works  was  chosen  the 
well-known  anthem,  “  When  the  ear  heard  him  then  it 
blessed  him,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him.  it  gave  witness 
of  him.”  Wesley’s  hymn,  so  fervently  assertive  of  the 
oneness  of  Church  militant  and  Church  triumphant : 

“  Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing 
With  those  to  glory  gone, 

For  all  the  servants  of  our  King 
In  earth  and  heaven  are  one,” 

was  taken  up  by  the  vast  congregation  with  fervour. 
The  hymn  ended,  the  Dean  gave  the  blessing,  but  the 
service  was  not  over,  all  present  standing  still  and  silent 
while  Dr.  Bridge  played  the  “  Dead  March  in  Saul.” 
Then  the  coffin,  with  its  radiant  pall  of  flowers,  was 
slowly  borne  to  the  door,  followed  by  its  long  train  of 
mourners,  the  music  changing  to  the  Funeral  March. 
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in  Beethoven’s  “Funeral  March  on  the  Death  of  a 
Hero.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  from  the  Abbey  to  the  railway 
station,  the  crowd  outside  Dean’s  Yard  dispersed,  the  rain 
ceased,  the  bleat  wind  dropped  away,  the  dark  canopy  of 
mist  was  slowly  rent  asunder,  the  sky  brightened,  and  the 
sun  shone  forth  in  mild  autumnal  gladness.  The  remains 
were  then  conveyed  to  Waterloo  Station,  and  forwarded 
thence  by  train  to  Wimborne  Station.  The  covered  car¬ 
riage  containing  the  body  having  been  removed  into  a 
siding,  the  coffin,  covered  with  beautiful  floral  wreaths, 
was  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  hearse  which  was  already 
in  waiting.  The  hearse,  also  divested  of  its  plumes,  was 
drawn  by  four  black  horses,  and  started  from  the  station 
en  route  for  St.  Giles’s,  the  seat  of  the  deceased  Earl. 
Several  hundreds  of  people  were  present,  while  the  line  of 
road  through  the  town  was  crowded  in  places,  all  hats 
being  taken  off  as  the  procession  passed.  The  whole 
locality  appeared  in  mourning.  Every  place  of  business 
was  closed,  the  blinds  of  all  the  private  houses  were  down 
as  the  funeral  cortege  passed  in  the  evening  twilight. 
Additional  respect  was  shown  by  fho  floating  of  a  flag 
half-mast  high,  on  the  eastern  tower  of  the  Minster,  and 
the  ringing  of  a  muffled  peal  on  the  bells.  St.  Giles’s 
House  reached,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  dining-hall,  to 
await  the  funeral  on  the  coming  morrow. 

The  following  morning,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  coffin  was 
placed  in  a  plain  hearse,  anal  drawn  at  walking  pace  to 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  clergy 
who  hold  livings  of  which  the  deceased  was  patron  came 
first;  next  came  the  undertakers;  then  the  hearse,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  chief  mourners,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  his  son,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  Lionel  Ashley,  the  Hon.  Anthony  Ashley,  the 
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Hon.  Cecil  Ashley,  Lord  Rowton,  Lord  Mount-Temple, 
Mr.  Armar  Corry,  Lord  Templemore,  and  the  Hon.  Basil 
Levett.  After  these  followed  personal  friends,  including 
many  magistrates  from  the  county  and  clergy,  the  Dorset 
and  "Wilts  tenantry  to  the  number  of  over  a  thousand. 
The  servants  of  the  household  next.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  the  Earl’s  remains  were  then  deposited  in 
the  family  tomb  between  his  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters, 
leaving  behind  a  name  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  but  to 
await  the  final  summons  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
as  we  believe  to  hear  the  Master  say,  “  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
Meantime  it  rests  in  peace. 

Standing  by  his  lordship’s  grave,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realise  that  after  all  there  is  something  more  precious 
than  human  glory,  however  bright,  and  infinitely  more 
enduring  than  a  mere  name,  however  far  back  it  may  be 
traced  in  our  country’s  annals.  Name  and  pedigree  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  real  worth  of 
character,  and  the  blessedness  of  work  done  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  military  or  regal  glory  grows  dim,  when 
contrasted  with  the  “  Good  name,”  which  comes  from 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  such  as  was  so  beautifully  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His  was  indeed 
a  noble  life  of  a  noble  man.  A  true  life  of  a  true  man. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  became  known,  all  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  his  life  and  work  felt  constrained 
to  say,  that  a  great  and  good  spirit  was  gone.  The  nation 
had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  it  had  ever 
had,  and  the  Christian  Church  on  earth  one  of  its  most 
earnest  workers.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
among  all  classes  there  was  only  one  feeling,  that  of 
o-rief.  In  all  directions,  men  of  different  creeds,  and  of 
the  widest  political  differences,  acknowledge  the  same 
respect  for  his  worth.  Eoremost  among  those  who 
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publicly  made  known  his  sentiments  was  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  who  from  his  pulpit  said :  “  We  have,  in 
my  judgment,  lost  the  first  man  of  the  age.  I  do  not 
know  whom  I  should  place  second  on  the  list;  but  there 
is  no  question  as  to  whom  I  should  place  first  of  all.  He 
was  a  man  who,  all  round,  was  faithful  to  his  Lord  and 
Master  and  his  Master’s  work  in  every  respect.  This  is 
an  especial  and  notable  loss  at  the  time  when  many  men 
seem  not  to  know  the  difference  between  truth  and 
error.  He  has  lived  for  the  nation,  and  still  more  for 
his  God.” 


The  Lord  Mayor  also,  when  preaching  in  the  City 
Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  before  an  immense  congrega¬ 
tion,  asked :  “  What  was  the  cause,  the  reason,  for  the 
genuine  and  universal  burst  of  grief  it  had  evoked,  and 
what  was  it  that  gave  the  deceased  patriot  and  philan¬ 
thropist  that  great  power  for  usefulness  which  he  so 
beneficently  exercised  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  ?  It  was  quite  true  he  had  rank,  wealth,  position, 
and  abilities,  but  so  had  many  others  in  his  own  and  less 
exalted  stations  in  life,  who  had  not  left  behind  them  the 
same  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  The  reason  was 
that  he  studied  and  practised  the  precepts  and  teachings 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  that  he  made  the  Bible  the  guide  of 
his  life.”  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker 
(the  pastor  of  the  church)  fully  endorsed  the  touching  and 
graceful  tribute,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  one  who  might  with  truth  be  known  in  future  his¬ 
tory  ,  as  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury,  conspicuous  and  world- 
famed  and  revered  for  his  many  noble  qualities  of  head 
and  heart— a  patriot,  a  Christian,  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  sincere  friend  and  helper  of  the  poor,  the  sorrowful, 
the  outcast,  and  neglected.  In  the  pulpit  Bible  of  that 
church  (the  City  Temple)  were  inscribed  in  succession 
the  names  of  four  illustrious  men  who  did  the  congrega- 
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tion  the  honour  of  visiting  the  sanctuary  when  it  was 
first  opened  for  public  worship.  The  names  were  :  Robert 
Moffat  (the  distinguished  Missionary),  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  in  bold,  beautiful 
caligraphy,  “  Shaftesbury,  April  21st,  1872.” 

The  Times  said  in  a  leading  article  on  the  day  after  his 
lordship’s  death  :  “  The  death  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which 
all  the  English  race  is  to-day  deploring,  removes  one  of 
the  most  honoured  figures  of  our  contemporary  history. 
He  is  the  most  conspicuous  recent  instance  of  a  man  who, 
born  to  great  station  and  ample  fortune,  has  deliberately 
devoted  a  long  life  neither  to  pleasure,  nor  to  personal 
advancement,  nor  to  political  power,  but  to  furthering 
the  material,  moral,  and  religious  well-being  of  his 
countrymen.” 

Before  an  immense  congregation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Sunday  following  his  lordship’s  interment, 
Dean  Bradley  delivered  an  appropriate  sermon  from  the 
text  in  Psalm  lxxii.,  12,  13,  14. 

The  Rev.  C.  Arthur  Lane,  preaching  also  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Cranley  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  said  the 
nobly  born  so  seldom  stepped  from  their  high  station  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  look  well  that  no  poor  toiler  was  defrauded  of  his 
’  right,  that  we  stood  aside  to  pay  homage  when  a  peer  so 
bravely  strove  to  redeem  the  shortcomings  of  his  order. 
Full  forty  years  have  passed  since  Carlyle  thus  qualified 
a  terrible  tirade  against  the  aristocracy  by  noticing  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  apathy  and  idleness 
he  decried  in  them  :  “  Honour  to  the  name  of  Ashley. 
Honour  to  this  and  the  other  faithful  Abdiel,  found 
faithful  still ;  who  would  fain,  by  work  and  word, 
admonish  their  order  not  to  rush  upon  destruction 
These  are  they  who  will,  if  not  save  their  order,  postpone! 
the  wreck  of  it.” 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  wide-spread  character  of  the 
sympathy  with  which  the  Earl  was  regarded  even  by 
those  who  differed  widely  with  him  on  many  subjects, 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  their  readiness 
to  recognise  the  value  of  his  work,  while  they  deplored 
his  loss. 

Writing  to  the  New  York  Observer,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Blakie,  of  Edinburgh,  among  other  things,  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sentiments  :  “  The  Earl  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  steady  uniformity  of 
aim,  single-eyed  devotion  to  work,  and  lofty  consistency 
of  character.  One  seems  to  see  in  hitn  a  living  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  parable  of  the  talents.  I  hardly  think 
that  anything  but  vital  Christianity  can  give  a  man  the 
kind  of  impulse  which  keeps  him  steadily  and  unweariedly 
at  his  task,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and 
enables  him  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  powers  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  in  skill,  in  vigour,  and  in  weight. 
His  life  is  a  great  argument  for  Christianity.  Where,  in 
all  the  ranks  of  secularism,  can  one  be  found  associated 
with  one-tenth  such  service  to  humanity  as  his  ?” 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

IS  LORD  SHAFTESBURY  GONE  ? 


“  Cease,  ye  tearful  mourners, 
Thus  your  heart  to  rend  ; 
Death  is  life’s  beginning 
Rather  than  its  end. 

«  All  the  grave’s  adornments, 
What  do  they  declare, 
Save  that  the  departed 
Are  but  sleeping  there  ?” 


UR  task  is  done.  We  have 
endeavoured — it  is  true,  very 
imperfectly— to  bring  together 
some  of  the  material  by 
which  the  goodness, 
greatness,  and  genero¬ 
sity  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  character  could  be 
realised,  so  that  others 
might  be  induced  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  in  like 
manner  to  the  work  of 
doing  good.  In  what¬ 
ever  path  wo  have 
followed  his  lordship,  we  have  been  distinctly  able  to  see, 
that  he  always  was  pursuing  one  purpose,  aiming  at  one 
end,  seeking  one  object — to  benefit  his  fellow  men, 
women,  and  children.  Whether  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  the  House  of  Lords, — whether  in  the  public 
building,  or  in  the  committee  room, — whether  in  visiting 
the  shims.  the  hcmo.3,  the  factories,  or  attending  the 
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assemblies  of  the  influential  and  great  of  the  land — one 
burning  idea  seemed  ever  to  be  uppermost  and  foremost, 
“  How  can  I  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery  and  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people?”  He  saw  clearly  the 
misery,  ignorance,  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among 
them,  and  that  it  was  not  only  a  curse  to  them,  but  also 
to  the  community  at  large.  He  knew  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  calculated  to  take  away  all  such  danger 
and  sorrow.  That  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  this, 
the  leformed  thieves,  the  regenerated  waifs  and  strays, 
the  better  and  brighter  homes  of  thousands,  amply  prove! 
How  much  of  our  present  comfort  and  peace  among  the 
masses  we  owe  to  the  efforts  his  lordship  has  thus  made 
it  may  be  hard  to  tell,  but  no  one  can  deny  that,  although 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  up  to  the  present 
time  made  some  progress  in  the  right  direction,  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  when  his  lordship  first  began 
his  benevolent  labours,  and  in  no  way  can  any  one  show 
greater  respect  for  his  memory,  or  gratitude  for  his 
efforts,  than  by  helping  in  some  way  or  the  other  to 
carry  on  the  noble  work  which  he  so  valiantly  be^an 
amid  so  much  difficulty,  and  carried  on  also  so  successfully5 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  obstacles  which  everywhere 
ie  found  m  the  way  to  hinder  his  progress,  but  which  he 
was  able,  one  by  one,  to  overcome  by  “  patient  continu¬ 
ing  m  well-doing.”  By  the  death  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
England  lost  one  of  its  noblest  citizens.  If  all  men 
could  be  induced  to  follow  in  his  steps,  the  work  of 
government  would  become  an  easy  one-each  man  being 
a  law  unto  himself,  peace  and  goodwill  would  become 
universal.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  detection,  sup¬ 
pression  and  punishment  of  crime,  would  cease  to  be 
required.  Yet  how  few  seem  to  recognise  this  fact  like 
! 18  l°rdshlP-  Those  who  sneered  at  him  as  “  exclusive  ” 
m  his  politics  or  “narrow”  in  his  creed,  would  have 
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done  better,  if  they  bad  set  to  work  to  surpass  him  in 
tbe  benevolence  of  bis  efforts,  tbe  loftiness  of  bis  pur¬ 
pose,  and  tbe  purity  of  bis  life.  Tbe  world  is  consider¬ 
ably  poorer  by  bis  absence,  and  none  tbe  richer  for  tbeir 
presence.  Tbe  poor  and  tbe  wretched  will  often  miss 
him,  when  they  never  hear  and  see  those  who  called  in 
question  bis  unbounded  sympathy.  Every  true  man  and 
woman  feels,  that  a  personal  loss  has  been  sustained  by 
bis  removal  from  this  earth.  Fault  finders  may  cavil, 
but  fault  menders  will  rejoice  in  bis  well-merited  honours, 
and  seek  to  become  more  and  more  like  him.  Those 
who  knew  him  most — tbe  poor — will  miss  him  tbe 
keenest.  A  wisdom  greater  than  that  so  much  admired 
by  mere  politicians,  framed  bis  plans,  and  inspired  bis 
actions.  He  believed  in  tbe  regenerating  and  ennobling 
influence  of  tbe  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  those 
who  reject  and  despise  that  Gospel,  go  and  do  a  nobler 
work  ere  they  deride  and  ignore  its  power.  He  proved 
its  power,  by  tbe  marvellous  influence  it  exerted  in  bis 
own  life,  and  tbe  practical  sympathy  it  led  him  to  mani¬ 
fest  towards  tbe  wretched.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
those  who  would  call  this  in  question,  to  say  something, 
when  they  have  equalled  him  in  tbe  grandeur  of  bis 
purpose,  the  self-denial  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  mighty 
influence  for  good,  be  has  manifested  on  those  who  have 
been  considered  almost  beyond  tbe  pale  of  civilisation, 
and  tbe  hope  of  reform. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  ever  since  Lord  Ashley 
began  bis  public  life,  tbe  poor  have  not  been  without  a 
friend.  Tbe  starved,  ill-used,  neglected  boys  and  girls 
in  our  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  must  have  felt  that 
from  tbe  moment  be  penetrated  down  into  tbeir  daik 
hiding-places,  a  ray  of  light  bad  entered,  and  that  there 
was  something  better  in  store,  than  tbe  forlorn  and 
desolate  life  with  which  they  bad  been  familiar.  When 
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the  cunning  thief,  or  the  adroit  housebreaker,  heard  the 
sweet  tones  of  his  voice,  urging  him  to  an  honest  and 
industrious  life,  he  must  have  felt  that  honesty  was,  after 
all,  the  best  policy,  and  the  safest  and  wisest  course  of 
life  ;  when  the  factory  people  were  relieved  of  their 
long  and  weary  hours  of  labour,  and  the  poor,  neglected 
workhouse  children  found  their  way  to  school,  and  had 
time  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  rest  their  weary  little 
bodies  after  working  in  the  mill ;  when  the  women  and 
children  were  free  from  the  danger  and  dirt  of  the  coal¬ 
pit,  and  the  agricultural  gangs  delivered  from  the  vice 
and  immorality  to  which  others  had  been  exposed ;  all 
must  often  have  sent  up  to  heaven  a  song  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  their  deliverer,  and  offered  many  a  prayer  for 
a  blessing  to  rest  upon  his  head.  Truly  one  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  well  illustrated  the  family  motto — “  Love  and 
Serve.”  He  had  loved  his  God  and  he  had  served  his 
neighbour.  Even  Punch  could  pause,  and  pay  a  passing 
testimony  to  his  lordship’s  worth,  in  these  words  : 

“  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Who  will  dare  to  ask, 

Eemembering  thy  nobly  rounded  task, 

Large-hearted  Earl,  whose  lengthened  track  of  years, 
Death-shadowed  now  amidst  a  people’s  tears, 

Spread  smiles  like  sunshine  on  the  earth’s  dark  ways  ? 

If  Heaven’s  approval  and  the  people’s  praise, 

Poverty’s  blessing,  and  the  joy  sublime. 

Of  ministry  that  lifts  the  curse  of  crime— 

If  these  avail  to  dower  our  days  with  worth, 

How  happy  was  thy  life,  who  wealth  and  birth 
Mad’st  not  a  perch  for  pleasure,  pride,  pretence. 

But  vantage  ground  for  high  beneficence  ! 

Friend  of  the  fallen,  helper  of  the  poor, 

The  poor  shall  see,  the  fallen  hear  no  more 
That  kindly  presence,  that  inspiring  voice. 

As  in  thy  life  their  thousands  did  rejoice, 

So  at  thy  death  they  grieve.  Those  toilers  grey 
Who  find  so  little  sun  on  life’s  hard  way, 

Those  helpless  thralls  of  trade,  whose  spirits  feel 
The  long  relentless  grinding  of  the  wheel. 
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Those  all  unchildlike  children,  victims  small 
Of  modem  Molochs,  all  who  c*oep  or  fall 
On  poverty’s  rough  road,  or  crime’s  steep  slope, 

Will  miss  the  presence  of  incarnate  hope, 

In  the  Good  Earl.  Yet  has  their  champion  left 
Bequests  of  which  they  shall  not  be  bereft, 

And  legacies  of  help,  in  softened  law, 

And  guardian  edict ;  so  that  Mammon’s  maw 
Crushes  them  not  quite  wholly  as  of  old. 

There  be  his  monuments  !  His  heart  is  cold 
Who  reads  unmoved  the  roll  of  that  long  life, 

With  nought  but  suffering  and  wrong  at  strife, 

Or  marks  without  a  touch  of  tearful  mist, 

The  passing  of  the  great  Philanthropist.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  tbn  n  refer  to  a  few  more 
leading  traits,  which,  deserve  consideration,  but  the  most 
obvious  which  his  life  suggests  are  these :  Do  what  you 
can  to  do  good  with  the  power  you  possess,  and  the 
position  you  occupy.  Lord  Shaftesbury  seems  to  have 
been  governed  largely  by  the  spirit  of  Him  “  who  went 
about  doing  good.”  To  accomplish  this,  like  his  Master, 
he  made  great  sacrifices,  and  endured  many  reproaches. 
He  went  in  search  of  those  who  needed  help.  Literally, 
he  went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  to 
come  in,  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  and  privileges,  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  None  were  too 
low  for  the  reach  of  his  hand,  nor  too  far  gone  in  sin, 
to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption.  So  long  as 
there  was  life  there  was  hope,  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
spirit  which  governed  his  actions,  and  prompted  his  efforts. 
Would  that  this  generous  spirit  towards  the  fallen  moved 
others  ! 

Another  lesson,  is  the  vast  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  those  who  have  position,  time,  money,  and  influence, 
for  helping  to  make  our  land  what  it  ought  to  be.  If 
one  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been  able  to  set  in  motion,  and 
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keep  in  activity,  so  many  instrumentalities  for  purifying 
and  elevating  the  masses,  what  might  be  done  if  a  band 
of  noblemen  and  women  would  lead  the  way  ?  If,  instead 
of  devoting  time,  money,  aud  effort,  to  train  horses  for 
the  race-course,  or  hounds  for  the  chase,  they  would  seek 
to  train  men,  women  and  children  in  virtue,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  godliness,  they  would  command  an 
influence,  and  secure  an  amount  of  respect,  that  would 
bring  joy  and  gladness  into  many  a  home,  and  also 
furnish  themselves  with  material  for  reflection,  which 
would  bear  the  test  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  the 
plaudits  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  It  may  also  with 
pi  opriety  be  asked:  To  whom  ought  those  who  are  down, 
look  up  to  for  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  if  it  is 
not  to  those  who  claim  by  birth,  title,  and  position,  to  be 
the  best  blood  of  the  nation,  As  one  of  the  leading 
papers  said  truly,  when  commenting  upon  his  lordship’s 
career:  “The  good  that  men  do,  as  well  as  the  evil, 
sometimes  lives  after  them,  and  one  of  the  most  precious 
legacies  in  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  life  consists,  in  the  lesson 
which  his  order  may  derive  from  it  as  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  which  it  is  in  their  power,  beyond  any  other  class 
of  men,  to  work  among  the  masses  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  could  not  have  a  nobler  example 
than  now  stands  complete  before  them,  or  a  more  in¬ 
spiring  promise  of  unspeakable  reward.  The  younger 
among  them,  as  they  survey  this  long  record  of  an 
energetic  and  benevolent  life,  may  well  hope,  by  model¬ 
ling  their  own  upon  it,  to  earn  something  like  the  truly 
glorious  guerdon  by  which  it  has  been  crowned.  And 
the  real  glory  of  that  guerdon  is  to  be  sought  not  among 
the  departed  nobleman’s  titles  of  honour,  nor  in  the 
heraldic  roll  of  those  insignia  which  assuredly  never 
glittered  on  a  nobler  breast  or  girt  a  more  knightly  knee, 
but  rather  in  the  spoken  and  unspoken  tributes  of  regret 
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which,  are  welling  up  to-day  in  the  hearts,  and  trembling 
upon  the  lips  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  the  obscure 
and  unnoticed  folk,  in  whose  cause,  through  sixty  years 
of  untiring  activity,  he  laboured  so  wisely  and  so  well. 
Thus  to  pass  away  with  every  duty  fully  and  faithfully 
performed,  amid  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  countless 
loAvly  friends,  praised  and  honoured  by  every  lip  which 
speaks  his  name,  deprives  Death  itself  of  sadness.  We 
feel  it  must  be  for  ever  and  ever  well  with  him,  whose 
long  and  perfect  life  had  no  day  mis-spent,  no  hour 
without  some  deed  of  loving-kindness ;  and  the  tears 
which  will  bedew  the  flowers  on  his  tomb,  spring  from 
love  and  gratitude,  not  from  sorrow  or  from  doubt.” 

His  lordship  has  also  taught  us,  that  there  is  even 
among  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a  possibility  of 
something  better,  purer,  and  happier  to  be  attained,  if 
only  we  stretch  out  the  hand  to  help  them  to  reach  it. 
That  there  is  also  in  the  most  depraved  and  besotted,  a 
soul  worth  reclaiming  and  regenerating,  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  do  something,  towards  arousing  within  them  a 
desire  after  its  attainment.  That  there  lies  within  many 
a  rough  and  coarse  exterior,  a  spark  of  gentleness,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  patience,  which  only  waits  to  be  kindled  into 
a  flame,  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  loving  hand.  That 
there  are  many  dark  homes,  into  which  the  rays  of  sun¬ 
shine  will  penetrate,  if  we  only  do  what  we  can  to  take 
out  of  the  way  man’s  selfish  barriers  that  too  long  have 
shut  out  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun.  That  there  are 
deep  and  wide  patches  of  human  soil,  waiting  for  us  to 
sow  the  seed  of  kindness  in,  out  of  which  will  spring 
flowers  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  which  will  sweeten  and 
beautify  our  land,  instead  of  scattering  thorns  and  briars, 
which  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  do,  to  the  danger  and 
ruin  of  others  around  them.  That  there  are  voices  to  be 
trained  to  sing  songs  of  praise,  instead  of  uttering  oaths 
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and  curses,  if  we  are  but  willing  to  train  and  culture 
them  with  care,  instead  of  letting  them  fill  the  air  with 
their  noisome  and  corrupting  sound.  That  there  are 
strong  hands  and  brawny  arms,  full  of  power  ready  to  be 
turned  into  useful  channels,  if  we  do  what  lies  within  our 
reach,  to  snatch  them  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  homes 
of  burglary.  That  there  are  struggling  ones,  fast  drifting 
down  the  river  of  life  to  destruction,  who  are  appealing 
to  us  to  help  them  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  give 
them  a  chance  of  rising,  to  a  life  worthy  of  their  destiny. 
That  there  are  no  limits  to  the  endeavour  of  those  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  sympathy,  warmed  with  love, 
touched  with  pity  or  inflamed  with  zeal,  and  that  there 
are  joys  and  pleasures  in  saving  such  from  death  and 
ruin,  which  will  amply  recompense  all  who  thus,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  and  gentle  Saviour,  go  about  doing 
good. 

From  its  beginning  to  its  close  we  have  seen  that  his 
life  had  been  marked  with  deeds,  rich  in  goodness  and 
benevolence.  Although  he  was  permitted  to  attain  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four,  he  retained  in  a  great  measure 
the  vigour  of  these  faculties,  which  he  had  devoted  so 
freely  and  without  stint,  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  ancestors’  names  are  somewhat  famous 
in  the  councils  and  literature  of  the  nation,  but  he  excels 
them  all,  in  the  loftiness  of  his  purpose,  the  pure  and 
unsullied  brilliancy  of  his  deeds  of  moral  heroism,  and 
the  unselfishness  of  his  spirit.  “  Do  noble  things  and 
not  dream  them,”  seems  ever  to  have  been  the  guiding 
spirit  of  his  life.  Some,  indeed,  of  his  ancestors  were 
noted  for  ambition,  intrigue,  and  energy,  and  in  a  measure 
he  has  inherited  their  spirit;  but  how  different  the 
nobler  purposes  to  which  he  has  devoted  it.  From  quite 
a  mere  youth,  to  the  age  of  fifty,  the  name  of  Ashley  was 
associated,  in  the  minds  of  all  true  men  and  women,  with 
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everything  where  weak,  defenceless,  and  down-trodden 
beings  needed  help  ;  and  even  when  his  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  Shaftesbury,  it  remained  identified  with  the 
same  noble  mission.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his 
sympathy,  or  bounds  to  his  far-reaching  devotion,  to  all 
who  were  “  desolate  and  oppressed,”  save  boundless 
misery  itself.  To  “  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted, 
and  to  raise  them  up  that  fall,”  was  the  one  aim  of  his 
life.  He  agreed  with  one  who  said,  “  ’Tis  not  enough 
to  help  the  feeble  up,  but  to  support  them  after,”  and 
thousands  could  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
this  moment,  who  would  gladly  testify  that  they  received 
their  first  impetus  onward  towards  a  happier  and  better 
life,  by  the  lessons  of  self-respect,  and  self-reliance,  and 
self-denial,  which  they  learnt  at  his  feet.  He  was  liy* 
content  by  merely  giving  them  money  to  get  rid  of  them, 
but  grasped  them  heartily  by  the  hand,  to  help  to  rise  up 
to  their  feet,  so  that  they  might  learn  the  sooner  to  walk 
alone.  To  accomplish  this,  he  sacrificed  every  worldly 
interest,  and  turned  aside  from  every  alluring  path,  in 
which  he  might  have  readily  and  easily  attained  a 
proud  position  in  our  country’s  history.  He  was  thus 
able  all  the  more  freely  to  pursue  those  great  movements 
of  a  moral,  social,  and  religious  character  with  which 
his  name  has  been  so  prominently  associated.  Party 
politics  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  determined 
purpose,  or  to  hinder  his  entire  devotion  to  practical 

reform. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  of  the  same  type,  to  be  found  among  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  most  precious  legacy 
Lord  Shaftesbury  leaves  them  behind,  is  a  lesson  that 
his  order  (and,  indeed,  every  other  order  also)  may 
derive,  of  the  immense,  yea,  incalculable  benefit  which 
all  have  power  to  bestow,  upon  large  masses  of  their 
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fellow  men,  if  they  would  only  follow  in  his  steps. 
Practical  sympathy  like  his,  would  earn  lasting  gratitude. 
To  have  the  blessing  of  those  who  are  “  ready  to  perish” 
will  he  far  more  satisfactory  at  the  last,  than  the  plaudits 
of  the  race-course,  or  the  passing  popularity  of  the  fleeting 
crowd  in  a  public  assembly.  It  would  also,  at  the  same 
time,  help  to  weld  together  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  a 
bond  which  no  schemes  of  political  arrangement  could 
either  give  or  take  away,  and  in  this  way  secure  the  true 
welfare  of  our  beloved  country.  Such  evidently  was  the 
lifework  of  the  true  nobleman,  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Every  man  may  be  a  nobleman  if  he  will.  It  is  not 
••equisite  to  be  born  within  a  certain  charmed  circle,  to 
realise  such  a  condition.  It  is  not  needful  to  amass  a 
large  fortune,  or  to  live  in  a  fine  mansion,  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  park.  It  is  not  secured  by  forcing  oneself 
into  the  society  of  the  “  upper  ten  thousand,”  where  so 
many  imagine,  that  the  claims  to  the  exclusive  right  to 
gipe  the  badge  of  gentility  exist.  All  these  may  be  com¬ 
bined  in  one,  and  yet  the  owner  may  be  very  far  off  from 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  nobleman. 
“  Noble  is— who  noble  does  is  the  only  proper  test, 
and  such  a  life  can  only  be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of 
those  unselfish,  kind,  considerate,  and  noble  impulses 
which  make  the  true  nobleman.  Many  who  lay  claim  to 
the  title  fail  altogether,  in  proving  their  right  to  its 
possession,  by  the  absence  of  these  traits  of  character. 
Arrogance,  pride,  meanness  of  spirit,  and  littleness  of 
soul,  form  no  part  of  a  real  nobleman’s  or  noblewoman’s 
nature.  The  possession  of  such  only  manifests  the  sham 
and  proves  the  baseness  of  the  claim.  There  is  nothin--’ 
of  the  true  metal  about  them.  It  is  however  possible  for 
a  person  to  be  very  poor,  or  to  move  in  very  humble 
walks  m  life,  and  there  prove  to  be  the  genuine  article.  An 
apprentice,  an  errand  boy,  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  a 
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man  who  digs  a  ditch  or  carries  a  hod,  a  girl  who  stands 
oehind  a  counter,  or  a  servant  who  cleans  the  house,  a 
womau  who  plies  her  needle,  a  waiter,  a  maid  of  all  wort, 
may  a!*  be  true  noblemen  and  noblewomen,  if  they  live 
nobly,  though  the  richest  and  most  cultured  in  the  land 
may,  for  want  of  such  qualities,  be  destitute,  and  forlorn. 
There  is  no  monopoly  or  exclusive  right  to  the  qualities 
which  mate  truly  noble  people,  save  those  which  come 
from  the  possession,  and  manifestation  of  those  things 
which  are  noble  in  deed,  and  in  truth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  secret  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
power  lay  within.  There  was  a  hidden  principle  from 
whence  all  his  goodness  and  nobleness  sprang.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  paint  it  in  glowing  colours,  but  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  realise  its  existence.  A  life  of  such  varied 
usefulness,  with  its  manifold  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  needed  something  to  keep  it  burning  so  brightly. 
Ho  man  can  continue  to  put  out,  without  taking  in  afresh 
supply.  Lord  Shaftesbury  drank  deep  of  the  wells  of 
salvation,  and  from  him  also  flowed  out  rivers  of  com¬ 
passion,  and  streams  of  benevolence  to  the  perishing.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  good  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  only  reveals  but  part  of  his  character,  “He  was  a 
burning  and  shining  light,”  amid  a  darkness  which  could 
be  felt.  Unrecognised  perhaps  by  the  world  at  first,  yet 
in  time  it  became  a  burning  reality  to  many,  and  they 
were  led  to  follow  in  his  steps.  He  walked  with  God 
by  a  personal',  daily  communion  with  his  spirit.  Jesus 
Christ  to  him  was  a  living  personal,  abiding  Saviour,  and 
the  blessed  influences  of  His  gospel,  inspired  his  lordship 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  compel  the 
poor,  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  to  come  into  the 
feast  which  was  prepared.  He  could  no  more  help  being 
practical  in  his  sympathy,  and  generous  in  his  aim,  than 
a  bird  could  help  singing,  or  a  flower  from  blooming,  and 
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shedding  its  fragrance.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart  his  mouth  spoke,  his  hands  helped,  his  feet  moved 
towards  the  objects  of  his  pity  and  love.  Just  as  the 
sun  shines,  and  the  rain  falls,  so  in  the  discharge  of  his 
mission,  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  the  life  and  soul  of 
benevolent  effort.  The  same  power  within  any  one  else, 
will  produce  results  of  the  same  character.  The  secret 
of  all  earnest,  persistent,  self-sacrificing  effort,  is  to  bt 
found  in  the  same  source,  and  as  sure  as  any  man  or 
woman  becomes  possessed  of  it,  so  sure  will  they  be  found 
m  some  way  or  the  other,  walking  in  the  steps  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  accomplishing  similar  results  among 
their  fellow-creatures. 

He  has  gone.  We  shall  see  his  loving  face  no  more 
on  earth.  A  life  of  unselfish  aims,  lofty  purposes,  grand 
deeds,  unceasing  industry,  untiring  benevolence,  has 
closed  for  ever  on  this  earth.  By  his  death  England  has 
lost  a  model  citizen,  the  struggling  and  the  distressed,  a 
firm  and  sympathising  friend,  and  true  active  philan¬ 
thropy  its  most  influential  promoter,  and  respected 
patron.  But  his  name  and  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
his  example  remains,  as  a  precious  inheritance  to  the 
English  race.  Other  men  there  are,  and  have  been,  who 
temper  a  life  of  ambition  or  self-seeking,  with  occasional 
and  even  systematic  good  works ;  but  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  devoted  his  whole  life, 
dedicated  his  entire  care,  consecrated  all  his  powers  to’ 
doing  good.  His  death  is  a  greater  loss  to  English  life  in 
one  way  than  even  that  of  a  Prime  Minister.  ° 

It  will  be  a  blessed  and  happy  thing,  if  the  golden 
example  of  his  glorious  career,  is  earnestly  and 
courageously  taken  to  heart  by  all  young  men,  whatever 
their  rank  may  be — even  those  who  may  have  been 
born  in  humble  circumstances,  may  thereby  readily 
ennoble  themselves,  by  copying  his  example,  and  putting 
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on  the  same  invincible  armour  of  spotless  purity,  unselfish 
devotion,  and  patriotic  energy — especially,  if  with  these 
they  also  combine  the  same  earnest  Christian  trust  in 
the  Bible,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  the  best  guide 
of  life,  as  he  so  bravely  did  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
during  his  long,  useful,  and  successful  career,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  down-trodden,  oppressed,  and  wretched  in 
this  and  other  lands. 
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>.fj  ‘JSHS,.  35  r*m.  „ 

titled  to  the  very  fintil^i  In  Vlf-rSf  ^ld,eManae,mtnt  "  “  ««- 
guinea  the  Ieoh  vnllJt a  lifetime,  /nd  L7jj%Z7£2f.™  ^  “ 

made  much' of  in  Ze%,'  ^ehlZd’tf^^0  be 


A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  “ MRS  R  p  p T'n \r>  o 

book  of  household  management™ 

Mrs.  BE  ETON’S 

HOUSEWIFE’S  TREASURY 

OF  DOMESTIC  INFORMATION 

With  numerous  aLut  600 

Ren?7„"S  Build,  Buy. 

Toilet-Modern  Et“uet?e.-Emnlotmen?  r?  N«dlework  -Th  ’ 
art.de  we  would  ever no,  Z 
MediUm  ^^°’"^'^^j*^k®TOlfcdboards7price  7s.  60. 

family  management 

With  numerous  ^lonr^^amd^tim^i^telfMid* 350° Olmrtratlons  l 


■  W114iurc*i— ■household  «nri  A b  iU — A/ress  and 

PVom  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW-  £^sement8»  &<=.  &c. 

publication,  so  far  as  variety  of  subiectc  *T  ‘  ^ most  important 

vet  teen  for  the  benefit  of  families  of^aU  ntaZt™*  haVe 


ward^lqck  sj:0.,  ^ 


COOKERY  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 


Price 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

V- 

1/6 

2/- 

1/- 

1/- 

6d. 

6  d. 
6  d. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


THE 

STANDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPING  BOOK.  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and 
over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Engravings  and  142  Coloured 
Figures.  Cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  3d. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  A  Collection 

of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  (id. 

THE  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

Examiner  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated.  The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are  almost  entirely  omitted  in 
all  Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  2s.  6d.  “  A  most  useful  little  book.” — Queen. 

GOOD  PLAIN  COOKERY.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of 

“Little  Dinners,’’  “Every  Day  Meals,’’  &c.  This  work,  by  an 
acknowledged  Mistress  of  the  Cuisine,  is  specially  devoted  to  what  is 
generally  known  as  Plain  Cookery.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  £s.  tut. 
MRS.  BEETON’S  COOKERY  BOOK.  Revised  and  Enlarged . 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings,  and  Four 
Coloured  Plates,  Directions  for  Marketing,  Diagrams  ot  Joints, 
Instructions  for  Carving,  Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.,  and  Quantities 
Times,  iCosts,  and  Seasons.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt, 
Is.  (id.  ;  on  thicker  paper,  2s. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  HOUSEKEEPER.  A  Complete  Guide  to 

Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery,  Household 
Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework,  Clothes,  Mar 
keting,  Food,  &c.,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  Housewives, 

Cooks,  and  M aids- cf-all- Work ;  with  Advice  to  Mistress  and  Servant. 
By  Mrs.  Wahrfn,  N aw  Edition,  with  additional  pages  and  numerous 
Post  8 vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONO M- 

ICAL  RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes,  Boiled  Dishes, 
Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces, 
Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c.  Price  6 d. 

MRS  BEETON’S  SIXPENNY  COOKERY  BOOK  for  the 

people  and  Housekeeper's  Guide  to  Comfort,  Economy  and  Health. 

Crown  8vo,  linen  covers,  (id.  _ t  . 

MRS  BEETON’S  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  Contain¬ 
ing  Simple  Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Manafen'“t. 
An  Easy  and  Complete  Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  la  most 

ValuableyHandbook  for  Young  Housewives.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6d.. 

paper  covers ,3d.  . 

BEETON’S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  New  Edition,  with 
New  Recipes  throughout-  416th  Thousand.  Co«l  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Recipes  and  Instructions.  Pnce  ,  post  free  it. 

WARD  and  LOCK’S  PENNY  HOUSEKEEPER  and  GUIDE 

TO  COOKERY.  Price  Id. ;  post  free,  i\d. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK.  Price 

Id, ;  post  free,  1  id.  _ _ _ 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Price 

30/- 

36/- 

42/- 

A  Complete  Encyclopedia  for  Thirty  Shillings. 

In  Four  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  30s.  ;  strongly  bound,  half-Persian,  42s.  / 
half-russia,  60s.  ;  half-calf,  63s. ;  in  Six  Vols.,  cloth,  36s.  : 
half-Persian,  54s» 

BEETON’S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  UNI- 

INFORMATION.  Comprising  Geography,  History, 
f ^  D  ’  Chronology,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion 

am  "a 

Incl  '°“p“  *i'“ 

“  A  perfect  mine  of  information.”— Leeds  Mercury. 

18/- 

HAI^'Sd  MDICT,°NARY  °F  DATES-  Relating  to  all 
distinct  ArtIZV  {°r aUcToeoroSaLReference-  Containing  about  10,000 
Edition  Fn,  1,  “£d  9°'°(0  Dates  and  Fact*-  Eighteenth 

Librarian  iff  fgeR’  C?TC*-d  and  Revised  by  Benjamin  Vincent, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  One  Vol 

SltTlt0'  Cl°th*  PriCC  1SS-!  half‘caIf'  **•  >  full  or  tree-calfj 

or  quahfv  °“  NeW  Editi?n  i_“  We  sec  no  reason  averse 

‘Dictionan'of  r)^tlg™enfiWe  expJei?ed  upon  a  former  edition,  that  the 
„‘“'°nanof  Oates  is  the  most  Universal  Hook  of  Reference  in 

guaaef  ’  **  conipass  that  we  hnoto  of  in  the  English  Lan- 

7/6 

VINCENT'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

nfalf  aL  Co"t?Lnl,!S  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons 
TLtifAceSanrd^atl°n^'  .®y  b“NJamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal 

THErTiME°sf.  C°nStam  ‘ndustry ^combined  with  go^d jUdgmem  an^Uste!”- 

7/6 

HAL«.L“°MMDSrT|i0s  MEDI°ri-  B?  th'  »*'  E-wm 

Surgeons XwrifS"  1a“.“ted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and 

7/6 

HAYDN’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  ft,  ,  ..  „ 

tingaper.lt  H5Z  W  iftS 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York 

HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Price 

10/6 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  A  Guide  to  Good  Health,  Long 
Life,  and  the  Proper  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  and  Ailments.  Edited 
by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.  Accurately  mnrtralafl  «° 

Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.  ,  half-calf,  1(,s. 

-Considerable  is  the  care  which  Dr.  Black  has  upon  his  wort 

on  Household  Medicine  He  has  gone  carefully  is  worthy 

jects  that  can  be  included  in  such  a  volume.  .  .  .  fi0Q(T  >>— 

of  study  and  attention ,  and  likely  to  produce  rea  g 

Athenaeum.  _ _ _ ■ 

THE  BOOK  FOR  AMATEURS  IN  CARP  ENTRY \&*c, 
EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC.  Being  a  Complete 

Guide  for  Amateurs  in  Household  Carpentry  and '  Jo™“^t°r^ 
MENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  CARPENTRY  about  750  H1US- 

Household  Building,  Art  and  Practice.  With  about 
tratlons  of  Tools,  Processes,  Buildings,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gi  , 
price  7s.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s.  ...  •  ,  >  L„f,,rn 

«  There  is  a  fund  of  solid  Information  of  eveiy  kind  in  the  work  bet  are 
us,  which  entitles  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  ® The  Daily 
mecutn  ’  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  U  eats.  -Ihe 
Telegraph  _ _ _ 


With 


7/6 


BEETON’S  ill  ustra  ted 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

explanatory  Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  bd. 

The  care  and  labour  beetled  on  this  .^f^fZdudel  The 
plete  and  trust-worthy  Encyclopaedia  ^jf^e  been  noticed  and  duly 
latest  discoveries ,  improvements,  anf,c“a’f*-  have  been  spared  to  attain 
chronicled  in  the  various  articles,  and  no  pains  nave  oeenjgu 
aioZe  completeness  clearness,  and  accuracy  in  every  part  of  the  book. 

BEETON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

nirTION ARY  OF  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  POLITICS, 

°  °a5S  LAW.  With  explanatory  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

T)u  object  in  the The^v^iousZubjeZT of  Zhuhit 

compendium  of  the  essential  po  .  ^  ^  general  scheme  has  been 

»* *  — » 

found .  _ 

technical  education  for  the  people. 

Ward  &  Lock’s 

iioniicTRIAL  SELF-INSTRUCTOR  in  the  leading  branches 

WZTa  ZookZfuseful  reference  to  the  general 

^Promises  to  be  one  of  the  rnost  useful  boohs  ever  issued 
from  the  British  press.’'-FREEMAN  s  Journal.  _ 


57aRD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


Price 

7/6 


HELP  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 


7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 


15/- 

18/- 

21/- 

15/- 

18/- 

21/- 


THsl1ArMAT,EnR’S  ■  STaOREHOUSE.  A  Manual  of  Con¬ 

struct.  ve  and  Decorative  Art  and  Manual  Labour.  Being  the  Sixth 

Diemen  tsf  /M/TEL'R.  /,Y?RK.  Illustrated.”  With  Folding  Sup- 
cloth  g?lt  7s.  6U°Ut  1,000  EnSravinSs  in  the  Text.  Crown  4to, 

Ren lte^AfSef  voiu”te°f“  Amateur  Work,  Illustrated,"  includes  — 
Wn/u  Work-  Ornamental  Carpentry-  Photographv-Renou„e 
Annarat!f^T  Lantern  Construction— Manufacture  of  Comuring 

Also  on  sale,  uniform  with  the  above,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HOME  WORKMAN.  Being  the  Fifth  Volume  of 

T  F0M1”S  Supplements 

En“»v!;gSs4/“/' *“h  .°df 

AMATEUR  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  Voi  r  ura 

Supplements  and  about  1,000  Engravings'  7*.  6‘J.'  Wlth  Folding 

LathHS£kt$ i-% F^^ing -' M '  d 1‘  Sound:- 

Building-— Clock  Making _ Phot  ^  Modelling  in  Clay — Organ 

binding _ Gas  Fitting _ TVtr»i  Boat  Building —  Book- 

Polishing— Wood  Cafving  Plasfer^irii-1-tUre'o«V eneering— French 
tion — Working  °DrawkigsL-Hm?osrp”^Sl'ng  Fret- Work — Decora- 
Making — Electric  Bells— Br^ss  Casfin^— W  aIldTP.aP?ring- Violin 

variety  of  subfects  *  h  Ihousands  of  Useful  Hints  on  I 

BE™N1  DICT,0NARY^ru^|7ERSAL  INFORMA- 

Fe'te  Edk'ionl^with  Hundrm^LOfI<New  t^tkdesOS<Coin' 

ffi,<W  complete )ArtiilCe°smprinnfWobvUf  2,0°°  P«ges-  4>000  c°lum°as,' 

trations,  15s.:  half- Persian  .  ?V°,’  with  many  Ulus- 

Illustrations,  18s.  ’  "  '  ’  ln  ^ne  Vol.,  half-roan,  without 

WOvk  of  reference.” -The.  Times. 

BEEx7o°NNS,rDICT'°NARY  0F  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA- 

AND  C^RONOL^GY  NcwTuTr’  .BIOGRAPHY,  MYTHOLOGY 

ditional  Articles.'  With  Msm^t  Ed£“f  ’  wuh  Hundreds  of  Ad- 
many  Illustrations,  15s.  fhflFPereiJ^Z  h  "T?  8vV°,’  Wlth 
without  Illustrations,  18s.  '  ’  ’  ’  0ne  Vol'»  half-roan, 

hensiveness ^nd^heapness.?™ ^Gla^gow^Hkrald c0nlPre- 


-WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Price 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

12/- 

12/- 

7/~ 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  VIOLIN.— Second  Edition. 
Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

VIOLIN -MAKING  :  As  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  A  Historical, 

Theoretical,  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art,  for  the  Use  of  all  Violin 
Makers  and  Players,  Amateur  and  Professional.  Preceded  by  an 
Essay  on  the  Violin  and  its  Position  as  a  Musical  Instrument.  By 
Edward  Heron-Allen.  With  Photographs,  Foiling  Supplements 
and  200  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s ,  6d, 

“A  book  which  all  who  love  to  hear  or  play  the  instrument  will  receive 
with  acclamation.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER  (Beeton’s  Law  Book).  Revised 

by  a  Barrister.  Entirely  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  date,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Results  of  the  Legislation  of  1887.  A  Practical  Compendium 
of  the  General  Principles  of  English  Jurisprudence:  comprising  up¬ 
wards  of  15,000  Statements  of  the  Law.  With  a  full  Index,  27,000 
References.  Crown  8vo,  1,720  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  7s,  6d, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 

Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps— Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and 
several  Hundred  Engravings.  Containing  upwards  of  12,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  Containing 
upwards  of  10,000  Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Containing  upwards  of  2,000  Articles  and  400  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS:  How  to  Rear  and 
Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and 
upwards  of  200  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  Harrison 
Weir.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d.  )  half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE,  Natural  and  Physical. 

By  F.  Schoedler,  Ph.D.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Henry  Med* 
lock,  Ph.D.,  &c.  With  more  than  600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

A  MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Elemen¬ 
tary  Information  concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  on 
all  subjects  of  Speculation  and  Practice.  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  f  half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPAEDIA,  for  Self-Taught  Stu¬ 
dents.  Comprising  General  Drawing ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Engineering  Drawing ;  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design  ;  Mechanics 
and  Mechanism ;  the  Steam  Engine.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn, 
F.S.A.E.,  &c.  With  upwards  of  1,000  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  halt- 
bound,  price  10s.  Gd. 

LAVATER’S  ESSAYS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY.  With  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  400  Profiles.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

BROOKES’  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZETTEER;  or,  Geogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

BROWN’S  (Rev.  J.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s, 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


WARD  &  LOCK'S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES. 


Price 


2/6 


6/- 

5/- 

3/6 

6/- 

2/6 

6/- 

5/- 

3/6 

3/6 

2/- 

1/- 

2/6 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

2/-' 

1/- 

6cZ. 

Id. 


THE  STANDARD 

DICTIONARIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  Cheapest  Derivative  Dictionary  Published.  2s.  6d. 
WARD  AND  LOCK’S  STANDARD  ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARYOF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Demy  8vo, cloth 
gilt,  marbled  edges,  500  pp.,  2s.  Od.  ;  half-russia,  Ss.  Illustrated 
Edition,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  half-roan,  Ss. 

.  The  work  is  brought  well  up  to  date.  .  .  .  Altogether ,  for  its 
stze,  xt  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  complete  popular  Diction - 
ary  of  our  language  yet  ptiblished .” — The  Athenaeum. 

BREWER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  &  PRONOUNCING  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  QF  DIFFICULT  WORDS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham 
Hrewer,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  or  half-roan,  1,600  pp.,  price  6 's. 

WEBSTER’S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE¬ 
FINING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Condensed  by  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  With  Walker’s  Key  to  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Names,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  half-roan, 
Ss.;  Illustrated  Edition,  cloth,  6s. ;  ditto  gilt,  7s.  Od.;  half¬ 
morocco,  10s.  6d.;  Smaller  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

WEBSTER’S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  by 
Charles  Robson.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  half-roan,  3s.  6d.  ;  Illus¬ 
trated  Edition,  half-morocco,  Os. 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

With  Key  by  Longmuir.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  ;  half-roan,  6s. 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  English-Latin  and 

Latin-English.  Additions  by  J.  Dymock,  LL.D.  Imp.  i6mo,  cl.,  Ss.  6d. 

NEW  FRENCH -ENCLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  PRO- 

NOUNC1NG  DICTIONARY.  On  the  Basis  of  Nugent  ;  with 
many  New  Words.  Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  i8mo,  half-roan,  2s. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  NEW  PRONOUNCING  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  300 
pp.,  price  Is.  ;  Thicker  Edition,  half-roan,  2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  POCKET'  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised  Edition,  by  William 

S’  .?wTnR’  ,S??.  °f  N°ah  Webster.  Containing  10,000  more  words 
than  Walker  s  Dictionary.  Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  POCKET  SHILLING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  Charles  Rob¬ 
son.  Super-royal  32100,  cloth,  768  pp.,  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  SHILLING  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

Containing  German-English  and  English-Germari,  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  &c.  Cloth,  900  pp.,  Is.;  half-roan,  2s. 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY.  Containing 

upwards  of  35,000  Words — nearly  12,000  more  than  any  other  Dic¬ 
tionary  issued  at  the  same  price.  i8mo,  cloth.  Is.  ;  half-roan.  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  SIXPENNY  POCKET  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised 
Edition,  by  W.  G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strong  cloth,  Od. 

WEBSTER’S  PENNY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

Containing  over  10,000  words.  Price  Id.  ;  or  linen  wrapper,  2d. 
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GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Price 


10/6 


6/- 


3/6 


2/6 


1  /- 

1/6 


V- 


1  d. 


THE 

Standard  Gardening  Books. 


New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition. 

BEETON’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT. 

A  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition,  entirely  Remodelled  ami 
thoroughly  Revised;  forming  a  Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture,  and  a  Complete  Guide  to  Gardening  in  all  its  Branches. 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  600  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo,  very  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
10s .  6d. 

Beeton’s  New  Book  of  Garden  Management  is  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening  in  all  its 
Branches ,  embodying  Full  and  Detailed  Information  on  every  subject 
that  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Art ,  leading  up  from  ihe 
preparation  of  any  description  of  Ground ,  to  render  it  ft  and  suitable 
for  Horticultural  purposes ,  to  the  Culture  of  every  kind  of  Flowery 
Fruity  Vegetable ,  Herb  and  Tree  that  is  or  can  be  grown  in  it. 

“The  work  is  exceedingly  comprehensive  ....  appear*  to 
leave  no  detail  of  the  subject  without  adequate  treatment — 
The  Daily  Telegraph. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  The 

Original  Crown  8vo  Edition.  Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  con¬ 
nected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid 
Houses,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  Os.  ;  or  in  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING. 

Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Original 
Water  Colour  Drawings,  and  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ' 
gilt,  price  3s.  Od.  ' 

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different 
Branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Od. 

BEETON’S  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  full  and  prac¬ 
tical  Instructions  concerning  general  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower 
Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden, 
with  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout 
the  Year.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ;  or  cloth 
gilt,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  Is.  Od. 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravings.  Crown  8vo, 
boards,  Is. 

GLENNY’S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  ALMANAC  AND 

FLORISTS’  DIRECTORY.  Published  Annually,  with  Engravings 
of  the  Year’s  New  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  List  of  Novelties, 
Special  Tables  for  Gardeners,  Wrinkles  for  Gardeners,  Alphabetical 
Lists  of  Florists,  &c.  &c.  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Price  Id.  ; 

post  free,  i  %d. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 


Price 


ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


2/6 


1  All  About  Cookery.  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes. 

2  All  About  Everything.  A  Domestic  Encyclopaedia. 

3  All  About  Gardening.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

5  The  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Difficulties  in  Read- 

ing,  Writing,  and  Spelling.  Also  in  cloth  plain,  price  2s. 

6  All  About  Book-keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7  All  About  Etiquette.  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, and  Families. 

8  The  Mother's  Home  Book  :  A  Book  for  her  Own  and 

her  Children’s  Management.  Illustrated. 

9  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

10  The  Dictionary  of  Games  and  Amusements.  Illust. 

11  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.  Containing 

upwards  of  z,ooo  Articles.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

12  The  Cookery  Instructor.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett. 

13  The  Enquirer’s  Oracle;  or,  What  to  Do,  and  How  to 

Do  It.  Illustrated.  (Also,  boards,  2s.) 

14  Good  Plain  Cookery.  By  Author  of  “  Little  Dinners.” 

15  The  Letter-writer’s  Handbook  and  Correspon¬ 

dent’s  Guide. 


16  Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-Keeping.  By 

Mrs.  Eliot  James.  Illustrated. 

17  Our  Domestics:  Their  Duties  to  Us  and  Ours  to  Them, 

By  Mrs.  Eliot  James. 

18  The  Ladies  Dress  Book  ;  or,  What  to  Wear  and  How 

to  Wear  it.  By  E.  A.  Barnett.  Illustrated. 

19  The  Household  Adviser.  Containing  5,000  Items  of 

Valuable  Information  for  every  Householder. 

20  Health  and  Diet;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Food  and  Drink. 

By  Dr.  Robert  J.  Mann.  Illustrated. 

21  The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook:  An  Introduction  to 

the  Holy  Bible.  With  Maps. 

22  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  (Handbook  of).  Illust. 

23  Artistic  Furnishing  and  Home  Economy.  Illust. 

24  How  to  Make  Home  Happy,  and  Hints  and  Helps  on 

Every-day  Emergencies. 

25  The  Secret  of  Success;  or,  How  to  Get  On  in  Life. 

26  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  One  of  Themselves. 

27  The  Modern  Housewife  ;  or,  How  We  Live  Now.  By 

Annie  Thomas. 


39  Beeton’s  Classical  Dictionary.  Illustrated. 

40  Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer.  Half-roan. 

41  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Half-roan. 

42  Beeton’s  Counting  House  Book.  A  Dictionary  of 

Commerce  and  Ready  Reckoner. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


1  /- 


BEETON’S 

National  Reference  Books. 


51- 

3/6 

1/6 


6  d. 


Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

( Those  marked  thus  *  can  be  had  cloth  gilt ,  price  Is.  6d.) 

Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer:  A  Topographical  and 

Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beeton’s  British  Biography:  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

Beeton’3  Modern  Men  and  Women  :  A  British  Bio¬ 

graphy,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

Beeton’s  Bible  Dictionary  :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the 

Geography,  Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary :  A  Cyclopaedia  of 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  & c. 

Beeton’s  Medical  Dictionary:  A  Guide  to  the  Symp¬ 

toms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Illnesses,  and  Diseases. 

Beeton’s  Date  Book:  A  British  Chronology. 

Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  Containing  Ex¬ 

planations  of  the  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business. 

Beeton’s  Celebrities  of  the  Age  :  A  Biography  of 

Men  and  Women  of  Note. 


Tegg’s  Readiest  Wages  Reckoner.  Fcap.  folio,  cloth,  gs. 
Profit  and  Discount  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Traders  in 

their  Purchases,  Sales,  and  taking  Stock.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Showell’s  Tradesmen’s  Calculator.  New  Edition,  is.  6d. 

WARD  &  LOCK’S  COMPREHENSIVE  SERIES  OF 

SIXPENNY  MANUALS. 

1  Beeton’s  Complete  Letter- 

Writer  for  Ladies. 

2  Beeton’s  Complete  Letter- 

Writer  for  Gentlemen. 

3  The  Language  of  Flowers. 

4  The  Poetry  of  Flowers. 

5  Webster’s  Ready  Reckoner. 

256  pages. 

7  Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary. 

8  New  Letter-Writerfor  Lovers 

9  Practical  Cookery  and  Eco¬ 

nomical  Recipes. 

xi  Beeton’s  Sixpenny  Washing 
Book.  For  26  Weeks. 

12  Don’t:  A  Manual  of  Mistakes 

and  Improprieties. 

13  CommonBlunders  In  Writing. 

14  Common  Blunders  In  Speak- 

ing. 

15  Stop!  Uniform  with'' Don't:. 


17  Discriminate!  Uniform  with 

"  Don’t." 

18  English  as  she  is  Wrote. 

19  Ingglish  az  she  iz  Spelt. 

20  Ward  and  Lock’s  PictureABC. 

21  Tegg’s  Readiest  Reckoner. 

22  Guide  to  File  de  Jersey. 

23  Beeton’s  Sixpenny  Cookery. 

24  The  Great  Irish  Question. 

25  Russian  Advance  on  India. 

26  Beeton’s  Cottage  Cookery. 

27  McPhun’s  Pocket  Gazetteer. 

28  Beeton’s  Popular  Song  Book. 

29  Beeton’s  Favourite  Song 

30  How  to  Save  Money.  [Book. 

31  Small  Savings;  and  How  to 

make  the  most  of  Them. 

32  Beeton’s  Sixpenny  Spelling. 

33  Mercle  Sunshine’s  Picture 

ABC. 
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POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.’S  UNIVERSAL  SERIES  OF 

SHILLING  USEFUL  BOOKS. 


1  Beeton's  Shilling  Cookery  Book.  With  Cold.  Plates. 

2  Beeton’s  Shilling  Gardening  Book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

3  Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen. 

4  Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language. 

5  Beeton’s"  Ready  Reckoner.  With  many  New  Tables. 
Beeton’s  Pictorial  Spelling  Book.  With  many 

Illustrations. 

7  Beeton’s  Family  Washing  Book.  For  Fifty-two  Weeks. 
9  Beeton's  investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit. 

13  Webster’s  Book-keeping.  Embracing  Single  and 

Double  Entry. 

14  The  People’s  Housekeeper:  FTealth,  Cookery, 

Clothes,  &c.  &c. 

15  Ward  and  Lock’s  Pocket  English  Dictionary. 

16  Ward  and  Lock’s  English  and  German  Dictionary. 

18  Complete  Etiquette  for  Ladies. 

19  Complete  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

20  Complete  Etiquette  for  Families. 

21  Mrs.  Warren's  Economical  Cookery  Book.  Illust. 

22  The  Etiquette  of  Modern  Society. 

23  Guide  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Revised  Edition. 

24  Tegg's  Readiest  Reckoner  ever  Invented. 

25  The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook. 

26  The  Complete  Shilling  Self-Instructor. 

28  Speeches  and  Toasts:  Howto  Make  and  Propose  them. 

29  Ward  and  Lock’s  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 

30  Grammar  Made  Easy:  The  Child’s  Home  Lesson  Book. 

31  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated 

32  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

33  The  Pocket  Map  of  London,  and  32,000  Cab  Fares. 

34  Beeton’s  Recipe  Book.  Uniform  with  Beeton’s  Cookery. 

36  Walker  and  Webster’s  English  Dictionary. 

37  HolidayTrips  Round  London.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

38  1  he  Holiday  Companion,  and  Tourist’s  Guide. 

39  Ward  and  Lock’s  Indestructible  ABC.  Illustrated 
39AWard  and  Lock’s  Indestructible  Alphabet, 

40  Doubts,  Difficulties,  and  Doctrines.  Granville 

41  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated 

42  The  Dictionary  of  Every-day  Difficulties. 

43  Webster’s  Illustrated  Spelling  Book. 

44  Beeton’s  Book  of  Songs.  New  and  Improved  Edition. 
4i  T’le  Human  Body  :  Its  Structure,  Functions,  and  Design 
47  M’Phun’s  Universal  Gazetteer.  Pocket  size. 
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POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Price 

V- 
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57 

58 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


Universal  Series  of  Useful  Books — continued. 

The  Art  of  Swimming.  By  Captain  Webb. 
Elementary  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  257  Ulusts. 
Ornamental  and  Constructional  Carpentry  and 

Joinery.  271  Illustrations. 

General  Building,  Art  and  Practice.  224  Ulusts. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  By  Anthony 
Trollope. 

Victoria  and  Tasmania.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
South  and  West  Australia.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
New  Zealand.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Cobbett’s  English  Grammar.  New  Annotated  Edition. 
Cobbett's  French  Grammar.  New  Annotated  Edition. 
How  to  Pass  Examinations  ;  or, The  Candidate’s  Guide. 
Professions  and  Occupations:  A  Guide  for  Youths. 
Common  Blunders  in  Speaking  and  Writing. 

Ahn’s  First  Lessons  in  German. 

Original  Readings  and  Recitations.  (“Prince ’’and 

numerous  others.)  By  Miss  H.  L.  Childe-Pemberton. 

Westhall  on  Training.  (Pocket  size. ) 

India’s  Danger  and  England’s  Duty. 


65AThe  Irish  Problem  and  England’s  Difficulty. 

66  Moody’s  Talks  on  Temperance. 

67  Intoxicating  Drinks:  Their  History  and  Mystery. 

Kirton.  (Also  in  cloth  gilt,  In.  (id.) 

68  The  Poetry  of  Flowers.  With  Illustrations. 

69  The  Language  of  Flowers.  With  Illustrations. 

70  Watts’s  Short  View  of  Scripture  History. 

71  Moxon’s  Penny  Readings.  Edited  by  Tom  Hood. 

_ _ _  Vol.  2. 

-  Vol.  3. 

Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  :  Elementary  Astronomy. 
Tables  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  One  of  Themselves. 
English  Grammar  for  Self-Learners.  L.  T.  Smith. 
Improvement  of  Modern  Dress. 

Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works.  Cloth  binding. 

The  Book  of  Recreation  and  Amusement. 

The  Magic  Lantern  :  Its  Construction  and  Management. 
Carpenter’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  By  Thom  as  Dunman.  Revised 

and  Completed  by  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S  135  Illusts. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Thomas  Dunman. 

Revised  by  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  165  Illustrations. 

85  Webster’s  English  Dictionary.  Complete.  420  pages. 

86  Life  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany. 

87  The  Elementary  Writing  Book  for  Self-Instruction. 

88  The  Progressive  Writing  Book  for  Self-Instruction. 

89  The  Model  Writing  Book  for  Self-Instruction. 


84 
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HANDSOME  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS. 


Price 

2/~ 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

ROYAL  LIBRARY 

Of  Choice  Books  by  Famous  Authors. 

Well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt, 
bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  price  2s.  each. 

Those  marked  (*)  also  supplied  at  same  price  in  a  new  and  attractive 
binding,  half-cloth. 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  fiction  whose  titles ,  at  least ,  have 
become  familiar  as  household  words,  a  selection  has  been  made  under  the 
title  of  The  ROYAL  LIBRARY  of  Choice  Books,  comprising  those  works 
which  the  general  reader  may  be  supposed  most  desirous  of  possessing, 
csuch  works  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in  a  handsomely -bound  and 
well-printed  Series ,  each  volume  being  Complete  in  itself,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  work  of  sterling  interest  and  value ,  at  the  extraordinarily 
low  price  of  Two  Shillings . 


Lady  Anna.  Trollope. 
Harpy  Heathcote.  Ditto. 
Jack  Hinton.  Lever. 

Harry  Lorrequer.  Lever. 
Charles  O’Malley.  Lever. 
Cardinal  Pole.  Ainsworth. 
Constable  of  the  Tower. 

Ainsworth. 

The  League  of  Lathom. 

Ainsworth. 

Spanish  Match.  Ditto. 
Constable  de  Bourbon. 

Ainsworth. 

Old  Court.  Ditto. 

Myddleton  Pomfret. 

Ainsworth. 

Hilary  St.  Ives.  Ditto. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

,  Ainsworth. 

John  Law.  Ditto. 

Emma.  Jane  Austen. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

. .  „  _  Jane  Austen. 

Mansfield  Park.  Ditto. 
Northanger  Abbey.Ditto. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

_  .  _  Jane  Austen. 

Prince  of  the  House  of 

David.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 
Throne  of  David.  Ditto. 
The  Pillar  of  Fire.  Ditto! 
*Fantine.  Victor  Hugo. 

*Cosette  and  Marius. 

Victor  Hugo. 

•Jean  Valjean.  Ditto. 


By  the  King’s  Command. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Hunchback  of  Notre 

Dame.  Victor  Hugo. 

UnderSentenceofDeath. 

,,,  „  Victor  Hugo. 

Workers  of  the  Sea.  Do 
Ninety-Three.  Ditto! 
History  of  a  Crime.  Ditto. 
Outlaw  of  Iceland.  Ditto 
♦Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens 
♦Nicholas  Nickleby.  Ditto 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.Ditto 
Barnaby  Rudge.  Ditto. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Ditto. 
Mudfog  Society, &c.  Ditto. 
Waverley.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Kenilworth.  Ditto. 

♦Ivan  hoe.  Ditto! 

The  Antiquary.  Ditto. 

♦Eugene  Aram.  Bulwer. 
♦Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  d0. 
Pelham.  Bulwer. 

[Marryat. 

Midshipman  Easy. 

Paul  Clifford.  Bulwer. 
Japhet  in  Search  of  a 
Father.  Marryat. 

Jacob  Faithful.  Ditto. 

Peter  Simple.  Ditto. 

The  King’s  Own.  Ditto! 
Frank  Mildmay.  Ditto. 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales.Do. 
Rattlin,  the  Reefer.  Ditto. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York, 


